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Chesterton, Baring ml Belloc, from /*f paifitlng bf Jatnps-fym In ihdJJailtml ^oiit^UtUallery. 


rsvspapcr essay were susceptible to 
iavy scholarship, then • C'lwslerton 
light figure importantly : but as it 
, She is cast ffiiMftg Miscellaneous 
til hors, Lite !wri let Gon-cvory thing, 

It is an interesting historical fact 
ial . the Edwardian years produced 
n extraordinary number of such 


writers, including men as giflcd as 
Shaw and Wells. Surely there has 
never beim a time, before or since, 
when corUruve«iy. t in the press and In 
Jhe Jee(f|re hall, was so inicJligcnl and 
so entertaining. It was a time pecu- 
liarly suited to public cerebration, 
lor everyone recognized that an ago 


had died when the old Queen died, 
and the new ofie had lu be defined, 
Oleafly changes had to lie rmidu in 
morals und in manners, in politics 
arid rollgiofr, but Hie exact forms of 
change were still unclear. There 
were the rights . uf workers and 
employers ip be net Hod, prtd ihe 
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liglils of women, the riglitN of Iri.Ji- 
lUiNi a ml Hit- rights ol Peers, die 
right lo lie educated ami Hie light to 
buy 4 drink. On ;i!l these subject* 

C 'hesterUm had opinions : he he- 
lievtid in Olinsti unity. Libera Hsm, 
Engri^lmesv. Mnnoganiy. Drink, the 
f amilj. and the nighi ul every man 
li l u niodcsi possession i»f piuperly: 
he u.is aguiiisl 1 1 11 peri: 1 lists. I’eiilin 
Lsts. C iipitiiiisLs. Pncilislx, Teetotal- 
lers, f-'rcc Thinkers, Free l.oycr-i, 

I i her aR and Jews. And he Mid Mi, 
week after week, with cheerful v-ia- 
lencc and gusto. 

Musi of 'the hooks in which llitLso 
arguments were preserved arc now 
as dead us Lamb V pig. and only flic 
historian of IZdwmliun thought will 
disturb their graves. 'I lie same i* 
true of Chester Uin’s uneontroverMul 
essays, those week I j bursts of 

charm with lilies like "A Case fur 
the Ephemeral ” and “The Domes- 
ticity of Detectives ”, (hat were 
regularly gathered together under 
lit.les - - Tremendous Trifles. The 
Uses of Diversity. All Things Con- 
sidered— W\w\ frankly confessed their 
unimportance. It is a lact lo lie 
noted about the Ed w.irdiaiix Hi at 
they had apparently boundless appe- 
tile$ fur such Miifl, but that taste 
lias passed : Gusto, one might say, 
has fallen out of fashion, and with it 
the slot us of Chevlertonihe-eWyixt 
has quietly declined. 

C'httUrrUmVi reputation us a man 
with Cl us to was to a considerable 
degree Ills own doing, ns it was his 
undoing. He did devote u good deal 
of attention, in Ms more ephemeral 
w riling*, to Bcef-and-Huer hearti- 
ness, and when he wasn’t being 
hearty, h'c nevertheless looked 
hearty. For most modern renders 
who know Chesterton ai all, tlio 
visible, image of the man is prob- 
ably James Gunn's .painting, "C'qn- 
ycrsnlion Piece" irbjiroiimvd .on 
this page I, in which c'liester- 
ton.appean* with hJ.s friend^ Baring 
and Belloc. In this picture Raring 
and Belloc seem lo be watching in 
mule astonishment white Ohe.stCTlon 
writes something. And no wonder, 
if one coil sitlers the ■ figure that 
thnwi has made of Chesterton— a 
sort of nionslouis Toby .jug of a 
man, wrapped in a vast cape like a 
collapsed cifeus tent, and writing 
with a hand so corpulenl thaL it 
seems to have swallowed tlie pencil. 
|l is impossible to think that he is 
writing anything sorious— fie is wnit- 
ing a Tremendous Trifle--but he ii 
obviously writing with Chisio. 

Gunn’s painUng is a grotesque, 
but bo was the niah, and his appear- 
nnee surely: encouraged Hie cfljnmon 
gnoi4 bn of ' Otie'slcrlon as a joVIy 
journalist fldl qf highi fennenfed 
spill Ls. But . perhaps the figure bImi 
influenced pheMerion: perhaps ho 
took up Hie role that Iris figure cast 
him in, and was sometime* guilty o£ 
more jollity- surd gusto than his true 
Vrtion of the worid confirmed. Per- 
haps within that , jolly journalism 
there wits ■ a slender melancholy 
trying, lo get out. 

VVhat Chesterton’s 'true vision 
was. he explained often enough ; 
though like his gvc-.il antagonist, 
Shaw, he sometimes said it with too 
much wit to be taken seriously. For 
Chesterton, the time in whioh be ■ 
lived wa< the decadence of a greo-t 
revidulionary period, represented in 
His mind by the French Revolution 
and in England by Cobbett's “ rural 
republicanism.”.. He saw the nine- 
(eentji century as a time of mom! 
compromise- in which ideals' had 
been accomitiuckikd to Industrial 
capitalism, with. disuMruus couiie- 
quertOes fur phi(o$uphy and religion. 
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\ ml -m-v lie k 4111 <> iilv red l h.il mIi.iI 
Si.en tvlwvud .ilnuit ultimata Hung-, 
m.i lli; red, he l mild nol help but 
view the ltdw.irdi.ui intallcittu! 
iiis.nr.iy /is the ruined end of .i 
«li»nv.i| process. Me was like a man 
who has inlieiiCed a bankrupt linn, 
or a farmer across whose held » 
Kittle has been I'niiutht ; he acknow- 
ledged iliat I he imcns was his In deal 
with, hut he rey idled il. 

fn ( licstei Ion’s writings die sense 
of disarm j precedes the sense of a 
solution : /fere firs conies before 

Ortlkhlmy. Herrins is Chester! oil’s 
.is coil m of Ihc false prophc-is of the 
Edwardian inicllcciiiul world : Shaw 
and Wert*. Kipling and Moore and 
L.owcs Dickiitvon arc attacked with 
wit and ingenuity for Ihc unreason 
of their doctrines. But, more than 
rh-dt, the book is a vision of I he 
modem world, wrapped in its spiri- 
tual! darkness. " The human race, 
according to religion, fell once ”, 
('hest«i-tun wrote, ‘and in /aflijig 
gained the knowledge of good and 
of evil. Now lie hove fallen a 
second time, and only the know- 
ledge of evil remains to us. A great 
silent eollnpsc. an enormous un- 
spoken disappointment, has in our 
time fallen on our Northern civiliza- 
tion.” 

lhis \ is ion of [<t*( good, and of 
impending dissolution, is u recogniz- 
able Edwardian state of mind ; one 
find* it in the writings of Chester- 
ton's friend Charles Ma sternum, in 
Kipling and Galsworthy, and even 
fn the usually ebuIJicnj WcM.% . Per- 
haps it is the last consequence of 
the collapse of Victorian optimism 
that the vuTvivors of the fall should 
.see their world darkly; perhaps 
only a man who had once felt pro- 
found security could respond (o Ihc 
insecure modern world with such 
dark distress. For Chesterton, the 
second fall, the fa>M from good, hud 
loosened the worlds restrain u, and 
set free powerful and evil forces of 
disorder. His lifelong preoccupation 


with religion was ,i long effort Id 
i e store rest i.i i tits and reaffirm the 
power of good, and so io make life 
possible. 

fit at sense of dark forces at large 
is what nukes Chcdcrlon\ stories 
and novels disturbing and alive. He 
called his best novel. The A/<u^ Who 
II V/.» Thursday, a “ Nightmare ”. and 
it is .is a writer of nightmare* that 
he engages the modem imagination. 
Oslen ibiy Ttw Man IT ha M'|tt 
Thumhty is about anarchists, hut in 
fact il is not a political book at all; 
the force of evil in it is nol anarch- 
ism, bin anarehy. ihc total dissolu- 
tion of order. For Chesterton, 
anarchy ivas the name of Christen- 
doni‘- antagonist, the opposite ol 
sanity and faith, and between the 
two was .in eternal struggle. One of 
ihc iliings he admired about The 
Song n/ it of mid, he Sttid, was its 
re presen kit ion of this struggle : 

The poem ends, a.s it were nidi a 
vision and vista of will's against the 
barbarians; and the vision is true. For 
lliaL war is never ended which defends 
the sanity of the world against all (he 
stark anarchies and rending negations 
which rage against it forever. Thai 
war is never finished in (his world. 

Chesterton's novels and stories are 
representations of lhal war that in 
never finished, and of his deep fear 
that ihc barbarians' version of exis- 
tence, as meaningless disorder, 
might be true. His hero, Thursday, 
has a vision of (hat possibility when 
he confront the six men who have, 
he thinks, sworn lo destroy the 
world: 

He knew that each one of these men 
stood at the extreme end, so lo speak, 
of some wild road of reasoning. He 
could only fancy, as in some old-world 
fable, that if n man went westward lo 
the end of the world he would find 
something— say a tree— that was more 
or less than a tree, n tree possessed of 
a spirit ; and that if he went east to 
the end of the world he would find 
•something else dial was not wholly 


nsclf-a imser. perlur*, of which the 
very shape was wicked. 

( Hester tun had J genius for ihc 
shape of wickedness; that is So say, 
he lud on allegorical imagination. 
All id' I he Man Who H'iW Thurs- 
day is a dark conceit, ami so is 
Manalirr and The Ball and ihe 
Cross and The Napoleon <>} Nottinu 
UiU. liven the Father Brown 'lories 
have something in ihcm of allegory 
or parable: each oilers an inscrut- 
able. irrational, often obscurely un- 
natural event, and then explains it, 
i h rough Filhcr Brown's understand- 
ing, as an aspect of the intelligible 
older iif existence. At Ihc end of 
each story l lie sanity of the world 
lias heen defended against the stark 
anarchies, and we arc reassured. 

1 1 is in his uses of his allegorical 
imagination Iliat Chesterton seems 
most "modem”, for nightmare is 
the allegorical form for our time, an 
allegory of the unconscious hy 
which our deepest anxieties and 
fears are icvcalcd. When Chesterton 
dedicated The Man H ha IFrw 
Thursday to hi* friend E. C. Bent- 
ley, he Wrote; 

This is a talc of (hose old tears. 

Even of those emptied hells, 

And none hut you .shall understand 
The true ihina that it tells . . . 

But in fact we do understand that 
true thing, been use we share it ; we 
feel at home in his nightmares. And 
partly for literary reasons, for Ches- 
terton diarcs this allegorical cate- 
gory with a number of oilier inter- 
esting and important modern writ- 
ers— with Wells and Kafka 1 and 
Orwell, Rex Warner and Charles 
Williams and Graham Greene. And 
it is not surprising that a paraboli- 
cal writer like Jorge Lufs Borges 
should admire Chesterton, or that 
he should have written the best 
short appreciation of Chesterton's 
imagination. 

The sense of the world as a 
moral battlefield is at the centre of 


Chesterton's thought : il underlies 
his allegorical fiction, and it in- 
form* his criticism. It made it pos- 
sible for him to live in a world of 
anarchies and negations and yet 
preserve iliat moral energy that lie 
called optimism. " I his world ean 
be made beautiful again lie wrote 
in liis ( harle.s Pii kenx, “ by behold- 
ing it as a battlefield. When wo 
have defined and isolated the evil 
tiling, the coUuus come hack into 
every tiling else. When evil things 
have become evil, good tilings, in a 
blu/.ing apocalypse, become good.' 1 

It is in pail because he >a\v the 
world in iliis way that he wn* so 
excellent a critic of ihc Victoria n 
period : for he understood the im- 
portance of religious si niggle fm 
the age, and emphasized it even at the 
peril, as he pul it. of making the 
spiritual landscape too large for 
Ihc figures. Me was born 
into that landscape, and lie sym- 
pathized with the Victorians in their 
High Seriousness. But lie was also 
an Edwardian, removed enough 
from the past age so that he could 
sec jt whole, and Huts become (he 
first Victor inn ist. His L'tVforiiiii .•fife 
in Liierninrr is si ill tile best .single 
work on the subject, and his studies 
of Dickens and Browning remain 
valuable. If the eriiij'Mii sometimes 
seems dated, that is because the 
personal voice of ihe critic is so 
clear in il : for Chesterton, criticism 
was an a* peel of belief. He- reading 
the Victorian .-l.iy now. one cannot 
bill he struck by how wise a hook it 
is, and how superior to Straeliey'.s 
mean-spirited version of the 
period -superior in sensitivity, supe- 
rior in la'cl, hui most of all superior 
in gcncrudl'y of mind. 

Perhaps because Chesterton was 
so good a Victorian, and .so great 
an Edwardian, lie made a poor 
Modern. Unlike Bennett tvvho was 
his older hy seven years) lie did nol 
change with the times. Bennett 
could appreciate Joyce and I aw- 
rcnoc. and was quick lo receive and 
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Mnemosyne 

The Parallel between 
Literature and the Visual Arts 
Mario Praz 

In his Much lor the common link 
between literature and the visual 
arts, Professor Print i races the 
kinship oflitcnuiire ami painting 
to common structural in'cconccp- 
lions: a work of ait, whether 
visual or literary, must use rite 
'handwriting* of its particular 
age, even as its originality 
pierces through this handwriting, 
tai half tone photographs , 

i Cslsh Princeton 

The Victorian 
Temper 

A Study in Literary Culture 
Jerome Hamilton Buckley 
First published in tgjr this study 


■* I'UUMIIVB ML HJ5I. IIUS SOW 

of the dcrtlopmciU of Hie literary 
sensibility of England between 
1830 and tgoo is now reissued 

8 line drawings 
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with a new preface. 

72/- Harvard 

Poetics of Music in 
the; Form of Six . 
Lessons 

Igor Stravinsky 

Preface by GeorgeSeferiS 
Trapslgted by . Arthur. Khbdel 
and Ingolf Dahl . 1 

This ft a bilingual edition of a i 
series of lectures delivered by ' ' 
.Stravinsky at' Harvard in 1939.-40,'.. 

. and published in Prehch in 1942. , 
The prefaeeby George SeferS is, 
new., Frdntiaplee'e 75,1- . f 
Ileryanl-.i •• * ‘i 

Museum of fine"' 

•- Arts Boston ‘ 

A Centerihtal History "}'■ • 
Walter Mblr White hill . 

1 The Miiseuhi 0 f Fine Arts 1 In ' ! 

■ Boston is ovte ofthe world's few ' 
imivately ftMpced museums, ; 

•• ^detail trib Its ?t<xy and 4 . 

tlwt ofussuppoitert, and'? ii t u 

1 descriocK its collections. ■* v . ; ’• 
a volume* £12 ■ • •'• : *'! • ’ : 

; Haevarai V 


Blake: Prophet 
against Empire 

A Poet's Interpretation of the 
History of his Own Times 
David V, Erdman 
Tliis book, the first to define 
Blake’s particular way ol iissum- 
liiting eighteenth-century political 
. ami artistic traditions, has been 
revised (0 include all the relevant 
historical and biographical material 
that has come to light since 1954. 

8 plates 1 7 figures £6 
PririeCton 

Shelley and His 
Circle 1773-1822 

Volumes 111 and IV 

Edited by . 

Kenneth Neill Cameron 

Maps and other illustrations 
enhance the scholarship pf these 
volumes which, wi th the projected 
publication of (ha remaining mater- 
ials, will present half a century 
■of. interconnected biographies 
and a view of the literary and 
intellectual tenor ofthe Romantic era. 

- ;37 illustrations and maps, 
endpaper maps two volumes 
£io/io/«;. Harvard 1 , 

\ . l • i *• 

Chaucer and the 
Country of tha 
Stars 

Poetic Uses of Astrological 
Imagery 

Chauncey Wood 

i Professor Wood examines . 
Ghauccrs poetry, craftily 

? l,e asC rological images 
m The Canterbury TttkSy Troilus 
and CrtseyJe* and The Complaint of 
Mars. 34 phucs 95/- Princeton 

r * * i 

Mechanism arid 
Materialism ^ , 

British Natural Philosophy . 
in an Age Of Reason 
Robert E. Schofield . 1 1 

ProfcsiOrSehpfiQfd explores ih> r . ' [' 
’■rational riemptit of espriiinontal • 

; baftriil philpsopliy ln the eighteenth 
■: maty on tracing the influence of 
; , two opposing concepts of the 1 
nanirt of matter and iu action, 

Wr 'Princeton • 


Oxford 

University 

Press 

Books 

from 

overseas 

The Notebooks of 
Thomas Wolfe 

Edited by 

Richard $. Kennedy 
and 

Paschal Reaves 

These two volumes begin with 
notes from Wolfe’s Harvard years, 
1920-1923, and lift European tour, 
1924-1925, and continue through 
a senes mainly composed of 
'pocket notebooks’ to his Western 
Journal of 1938. 
fdAlsh North Carolina 

The Puritan 
Lectureships 

The Politics of Religious 
Dissent 1560-.1 602 
Paul S. Seavar 
This is a study of the impact of an 
institution on English society. It . > 
analv.ws the role of preaching in •• 
the file of the Puritan clergy and 
laitv, the .relationship of preaching: 
and politics, and the various forms 
the lectureships took. . ' 

£fi Stan thru ■ 

Hawthorne as / 1 

Myth*Maker » - 

A StiKfyJn Imagination. •: ; y 
Hugo McPherson 
■From tl\w penetrating study 
cmcijcs ail image of Hawthorne , 
that is a radical departure front : ' 
. current Ffoudwn, Clifistian/and' . ^ 
, New Critical views oPhu wwk. 
hi- Tmnto ■ 
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Masters, Princes 
and Merchants 

The Socinl Views of Peter the 
Chanter end his Circle 
John W. Bnldwln 
T he a ui hoi 's discovery iil'iu-w 
.sources, niuiiuhcri^is com .lining 
llic lectures ami (Itsihimi ions of'.i 
group of iheoingiiius ivhu Hon visited 
in Paris at die end til* (lie inelttli 
century, lws enabled him in uke .1 
fresh look at (lift world. Two vidimus 
3 pft tes £ 1 0/ 1 5/- Prince! on 

Arts of the Young 
Republic 

The Age of William Dunlap 

Harold E, Dickson 

This book illustrates the artistic 
prowrli of the United Slates during 
its first half-ecnniry. 

XQ4 half tone plates 
95 h North Carolina 

The Czech 
Revolution of 1 848 

Stanley Z. Pech . 

This is tile iirat account in Imglith 
oF the rcviilutiunarv movement iu 
the Czech lands ol Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, and is based ' 
<m original material in fitcch and 
Slovak, Polish and Russian, and 
German. 95/- North Carolina 

Style and Tradition 
iii Catullus 

David 0. Roas 

The poetic pvnxiaalil) of Catullus ■ 
has never been satisfactorily 
resolved. Professor Ross’s !iiul>sis 
suggests that the' neoteric pocnw, 
not the epigrams, are the original 
source ol l^tin eltgi. 

58/- Harvard *' 

Thucydides on the 
Nature of Power 

A. Gooff rey Woodhead - 

The implieatioiis of Tbiw>dldcV 
hostility to full, democracy have 
tone bematonfcd by sdiolars. The 
author here examines this aspect 11I' 
Thucytlidcs’ thought in detail. 

So/- ■ Harvard . 
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marvel- 
skilhtl mgunuMvts by 

awicul example. turns uf 
that no one else could have 
Surely Chesterton would 
vroi'iC,'.',. .,r i>ii^ fur he was. :»s lie 
was entirely 4 lifc^nwiniained, .1 journa-lisl and 
* itEh artist, and he would rathci 


esoteric langur 

nenius dcfurnwdb V 

“ f ,ls nig 
maker of head- 
differeiiec « 
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well, while ( ihan revered. 

.* phi losophy and ,| n|i e 1 Hollis's bonk is a 
his Utilgincnb « hC of Clic-sicrlon-Mie-Citi-holic hy 
believed, in a way i-m'ihalic, and has the defects of 
world, and as hf^r'pproach. ft lakes Chesterton 
iliat way lost: and Knou>U as a religious thinker 

w-nlers of tluKe hu&. compared in ihc first eh a pier 

toms of ihe iinivw.fch n \XIH and in tile Iasi to 
used modern ^ j c Chardin 1, and gives 
nuin. along with .JL attention to the Re l ion :111c! 
sinnist, and ih^bu.. Jntiasiw, and il offers much 
he could write pur ^ (he mind of Hollis ralhei 
Well .ibmtl the the mind of Chesterton. In so 
modern world, he v . 1 ft manages to make C hesier- 
io its writers. 

In his hook on b 
ter ton observes; 
wrote s«» well . ..vij 
about \\ riving" Tbi.r 
a generalization, 
truth about Chc«w::| 
the greatest of 
cause he believed jo, I 
If he was willy nadr] 
was so that deep 
well and pungemlj 1 
if he was illogical r.| 
it was because the 1 
si 1 ike him as logical j 
impossibility, u mir> 
believed, he «t\ i i 
he could think uf aj 
his marvellous >tjl| 
tie fence of his fiu'A 

Consequently hlrit 
not eoncctUraled « J 
ary works hul is VW 
owr everything, « 
casual letters lo ftfcj 
no perfect hook, nod 
on which he ieeirai 


ton seem quilc iinmu-ie^hiig. and 
one must conclude that the 
approach is wrong Iliat ( he-krum 
was clever in iiFgument does not 
make him a serious thinker, and 
though in later life he made him sell 
an amateur theologian and hagio- 
grupber, this doc^ not alter Die Tael 
dial he remained wliai he had 
always been, a journalist of genius. 
Chesterton was a Roman Catholic foi 
only the last fourteen years of hi* 
life (a point that lends 10 be slid 
over by his Catholic comment a tors j, 
and those were not the year* id his 
fine. si work : if he survives, lie will 
do so plainly on tiie imaginative 
and critical work of the Edwardian 
years — The Man Who 1 1 ax Thurs- 
day will surely outlast The Lverlasi- 
inu Man. Mr. Hollis ha- done hi- 
work with devotion, bin The Mind 
of Chemeenm is nol the soil of 
book Ilia 1 Chesterton \ reputation 
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Dry of Freud and Tausk. . 
Allen l .a tie The Penguin 
£2 5 s. 

‘ 1 - KRKUU ( b.ili tori : 

nf Sigmund Freud uud 

tfdZircig 

Dated by Professor and Mrs. 
Rrt»on-Scoli. 

Hogarth Pie** and the 
Ate of Psycho- Analy.sis. £2 5 s. 

Jonty -said that the tusk of 
ling Freud’s biography was 
itingly stupendous ". Ihe data 
'■ko extensive. Letters alone ran 


[or this, and was refused it. Instead 
Frcuik referred him to Helene 
DcuAsch. who was being analysed 
by Hie master. After three months. 
Tiuixk’s analysis came to an un- 
timely end: the situation was rather 
absurd and the undertaking 
doomed : most of Dr. Deutseh's 
analytic hour with Freud each day 
was spent in talking about niiu'l 
Tausk had -jiiid about Freud in his 
hour with her. 

Although there was some tension 
between the two men. it never came 
to an open rupture. Tausk respected 
Freud anj was a denoted adherent 
to the end. When he committed 
suicide he left behind a letter foi 
Freud : 


you for .ill the good which 
done me. Il was much and 


quite enough ijjW'ilmousunds: Freud preserved all 1 thank 
hasty and prodigil. Bfarrespondcnce from 1907 on- y»« have 

whom .1 merely Irttf'p; Betides the sheer bulk of the ' UN ^ cn meaning to the Iasi ten 
■rial* there arc the peculiar diffi- 
N ; attending any effort lo pene- 
rbelow surface appearances, to 
■We the Hinder analyst, while rc- 

n«»SAS/,oftir. erint5 ,tu ' 1 he damned u(t bio- 
The Politics Whies and biographers: 

Tradition 


Continuity nnd Chanjl 
Nortlmrn Nigeria w| 
C. S. Whitaker Ji 

In ibis niteiisnc 
puliiiisoV NniikiuNjJj 
iu’lwcvii »rtfiaud 1#.' 
\\ liit.ikvr shows 1>“^ 
imimlialinii id inodwn. 
insiii in inns re« 4 jsil**l 
.1 dixpkacincnl «fwSj| 

al>MirpiHiii bv 
/■fp/io,’- PrinceK* 

Tanzania 

Pnrty TrflndtKiWjJ 
Economic Devrf" 

Henry Blonen 

This iu w edition 
events since ufah™. 


tr undertakes to write a bio- 
tunds himself to lying, lo con- 
i, to hypocrisy, i ( i flummery and 
Min# Ids own lack of under- 
since hiogrunhical material is 
J hud anj if j| were it could 
Wm. Truth is not accessible; 
1do« not deserve it. 

flfcss mankind tries to gel it. 
tod's life is now documented 
i abundant flow of publica- 
ns two latest concern his 
hips with Victor Tausk and 
weig. They exemplify the 
prnt of appraisal — unstinted 
onc extreme, and covert 
Itajcni at the other. Dr. 
. «higratfis: Arnold Zweig 
r r J °n with a trowel. 

. vvas a gifted, unhappy 
isionaie and unsettled. He 
[lus legal career for journul- 


ImiL' new dupter#*®! 1 " e ® al career for journal- bi 
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needs ju,i m»w ; it 1 .. u» u% L - ( 

ton’s phrase, pi a 1 ie |m the wnmg 

reasons. 

It is ion siirpri'ine Dial \\ II 
Auden should admiie 1 lic-(ei|i>ii. a 
man so like liiimcl! in m> mant 
ways icligious. Je\u. of eiiurminis 
.t lid vagrant eiiriosily. ,i gieal genei- 
ali'er. HU seJeciitui i\ lesiricied In 
(.iies[u‘ilnn\ ium ficlioii.il prose, but 
within those limits his choice is 
acute and right. He lias drawn upon 
C hosier ton's literary criticism, his 
polemics, ami Ins two saints' lives ; 
tins wisely avoided the hellcirixiu. 
essays: ami has added a hrjel fore- 
word dial is it shrewd uud warm- 
hearted appreciation of Chesterton's 
■special merits. The selection scents 
just the sort to win new renders to 
Chesterton, and the expressed rea- 
sons are in this case the riglu 
uiies Chesterton's exlr.iouliiv.iry 
gifts as a writci. 


Vtfiirx of m> life. Your ivork is genuine 
and great. . . 1 hope you will have a 

long life, in health, strong and e.t pablc 
of working. 

In a postscript Tausk asked Freud Lo 
look after ills two sons from lime lo 
time. In spite of litis unqualified 
expression of trust and gratitude. 
Dr. Ron /on perversely maintains 
Iliat the suicide note is " really quite 
aggressive " towards Freud. Only by 
Ihe most strained interpretation 
could Mich an altitude be inferred. 
Freud himself discerned no such 
hidden meaning. He wrote a gener- 
ous obituary of Tausk, stressing bis 
outstanding gifts and services to the 
promotion of psychoanalysis. In a 
private letter to Lou Andrcas- 
Sulomd, Freud allowed himself a 
franker judgment : '* P001 Tausk 
. . . put a thorough end l» his life 

on July 3 rd I confess 1 do not 

really mis* him ; I had long taken 
him to be useless, indeed a threat to 
the future." Dr. Ronzcn denounces 
this bleak but honest admission as 
shocking, inhuman, heartless, and 
builds it into a complex indictment 
... w'hicb Jealousy [over Lou 
Andrcas-Salomd} nnd fetir of pla- 
giarism figure largely. It becomes 
part of the depreciatory account of 
Freud's character and behaviour to- 
wards his followers. 

fn his determination tp find 
weaknesses in Freud, : Dr. Roazen 
slips into some absurdities. Thus he 
recalls the care with which in some 

book or 


"or, and then devoted lilm- 
■pychoaiiuiybis. The war 
iea ■ from August, 1915 , 
autumn of 1918 he served 
wma. Army as a psychia- 
jneo relumed to Vienna 
.!? P 00r physical and 
As Freud put it in an 
notice, ■ 

' instances Freud began a -- 

^0 third time, in his paper with a complete review ol the 
' »? «55r?. UMion * whh ,he relevant literature on the subject, 
ih up t “ new and he suggests that this was a 

kble l0 - Dd - lhc mOS { device of Freud's to establish his 
H !? ™“ d „o M S to originality. Blsew^here Dr. 

'P® the many derffls Roazcn pronounces that; Crouds 

sy*" his *« BT AT 

aitio 6 ^° mraiUcd su »cide. was S a ^vili-* nr^nsemenl The 
as JS-MB in Which Steinach operation which Freud 
K* ^as passed is underwent in 1923, on von Urbans 
«» Brother Anjntal advice, had been referred to by 
'hat the severe Ernest Jones— according to Dr. 
Jn sol- Roazen— with die " utmost . tact 
J^Mmposed-not for the and “camouflaged;:, thougli m fact 


Cral0 WlnstaKy lines ga7e a'^e'rfectly correct. ; un- 

d It was inevitable varnished description of whnt was 

■ • .®9k. to psyphoana- done- ' . 

syc?!^?, .°f rofieving 1 this ' Dr. RouZen is not a psyvhoana- 
S ^dfden, and . lyst but he has acquired some of the 

aitw. ^ 39 A trusted . worst faults of psychoanalytical 


n ie influL-nw 
growing wpifg ' “El 

anaiy^iisnW'S 

rutiowl iWgaWjjSii 
ideology, 

its funtiftniBg (nr? 

1m perfom^Syp 

dcctions. l b " 


uuconscuuis motives in the chief 
characters ol the drama and tic 
switches from narrative fact lo psy- 
choanalytic metaphor with slippery 
case ; for instance : Freud's male 

pupils wauled his love, hut he gave 
il only if they came close to castrat- 
ing themselves as creative individ- 
uals ", It would have been be tier if 
Dr. Roazen had remembered how 
Freud, when pressed to fathom 
Nietzsche's psyche, declined because 
he considered it impossible to un- 
derstand anyone without knowing 
Iris sexual constitution, and because 
one could go very much astray in 
unravelling psychological motivation 
in such a ease. 

The captious feuilleton style ol 
Or. Rouzcn'x revaluation of Freud 
is in marked contrast lo Arnold 
Zwcig's reverential tone in the 
correspondence that begun in 1929 . 
when Freud was seventy and Zweig 
foil)’. He began the exchange of 
letters with a declaration of grat- 
itude for Ihe benefit he had derived 
from psychoanalytical treatment, 
and subsequently extolled Freud's 
work in extravagant terms : “You 
arc a scientist of u calibre such as 
mankind has never produced 
before”. "Your collected opus re- 
presents the greatest extension or 
human- know ledge ever accorded us 
on the most important subject of 
all’’; and llic editor, Freud's son. 
tells us that he had expunged "nil 
loo frequent and exaggerated eulo- 
gies of my father Freud seems to 
have borne these tributes without 
flinching, though in a letter lo Prin- 
cess Bonaparte he rtiid “ When 
someone abuses me I can defend 
myself, bui ugaiust praise I am 
defenceless." 

It is impossible lo read the twelve- 
year correspondence without, recall- 
ing the uncertainties and dangers 
which had to be -faced by the two 
men— though Freud wax stoically 
restrained in bis few references to 
the pains and distress he endured 
from the treatment of his cancer of 
the jaw. Freud’s, mood was pro- 
foundly unhappy : . 

I find it hard lo adapt myself to the 
role of the hero suffering for mankind, 
which you kindly assign. me. My mood 
is bad, little pleases me. my self-criti- 
cism bus grown much • mort acute, I 
would diagnose it as senile depression 
in anyone clsp. I see a cloud of disaster 
passing over the world, even over my 
own little world. 

Illuminating though Zwcig's phi- 
fuse letters are, it is, of course, lha 
comments and rejoinders of Freud 
that give this book its' interest. His 
frankness, common, sense, resigned' 
humour, and 'unremitting intellectual 
activity are throughout In evidence, 
as well as the warmth of his per- 
sonal concern' about his friends. 
There are also moving passages ; 
thus in 1934 he wrote ■. " fate has 
granted irte as compensation for 
much flwt has ,beep denied me the 
possession of a- daughter who. -in 
tragic circutiistances, would not 
have’fallen short of Antigone " 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


Thin theorist^ persuasive practician 


ni-KN aui> uir«;n.v/J : 

1 lie Slum (inn i»f flic Novel 
22(ipp. Macmillan. il 15s. 

Bernard Bcryon/i conccitcs mime- 
tliaicly ilia i lhc title ol his book is 
"more ponderous lhan I like'*, and 
it certainly could be lukcti in promise 
a more .nohilioiiN \liuly than lie in 
fad pros ides. The fir-st I wo chapters 
of 77n* Siinuiitm of the Navel discuss 
such questions as whether the novel 
has now reached ihe point where 
funher 1'ornial developments can 
hardly be expected or ought not to 
he sought, and whether ninelcenlh- 
cenlury notions of fictional charac- 
ters will inevitably decline with the 
decay of libcr.iliMu. The book i lien 
increasingly devotes itself to com- 
mentaries on individual writers und 
their works, and these, it is hoped, 
illustrate (he points raised earlier and 
more generally. 

The practice of this hook is more 
persuasive than its theory— which is 
just ns well, since there is more of it. 
About a fifth of it. for instance, is 
given over to surveys of Evelyn 
Waugh, Anthony Powell, and ('. P. 


snow which- while they add little 
In the slock of ideas about these 
writers which are already in circula- 
tion-arc solidly based and well 
judged. Mr. Bergonzi makes some 
interesting critical deductions from 
the nature of Waugh's revisions. He 
argues foicibly on behalf of Anthony 
Ruryess, and is sympathetic to 
Kingsley Amis, stressing, among 
other features, the animistic and 
superstitious elements in AnuVs 
novels. He is admirably firm, how- 
ever, on the technological obscuruit- 
rism of C. P. Snow's fictional 
methods. Although one of Bernard 
Bergonzi's main purposes is to gel 
beyond the normal, unexamined 
reflexes of English criticism, he is 
clearly a competent practitioner of 
it. 

His discussion vf some American 
writers also has the merit of being 
open lo new novelistic experiences 
without being swamped by them. He 
can sec why American critics arc 
excited by John Barth's Giles G flat- 
boy, and still disapprove of “its 
crudity of vision, its basic thinness 
of texture, and above all its manic 


repetitiveness Mr. Bergonzi makes 
a itrongish ease for the work of 
Thomas Pvnehon while maintaining 
the kind of reservations that also 
allow him to conclude that "much 
of the most admired American fiction 
of i he last ten years seems lo spring 
from a radically desensitises I 
response to life 

We need lo be persuaded of a cer- 
tain impartiality in this critic, since 
his book, taken as a whole, is an 
attempt to strike “a dillicull balance 
between the position that unthink- 
ingly regards English cultural and 
literary attitudes as self-evidently 
right, and the opposite position, that 
dismisses recent English literature as 
Bat. tame and hopelessly rooted in 
the past ". This effort to overcome in- 
sularity while upholding native 
worth is obviously praiseworthy, but 
as it turns out il is handicapped by 
some of ihe ways in which il is 
carried through. 

Bernard Bergonzi's propositions 
arc sometimes defensible in them- 
selves but inadequately supported. 
His assertion that most English 
novels fall into predictable generic 


% ivies iv-i\ frankly on peisonal im- 
pression- His statement that Ameri- 
can novels, even when mediocre in 
content, are better written than their 
English counterparts needs more evi- 
dence lo back it up lhan is supplied. 
His I real meni of M. Rohho-firillet's 
ideas on the novel does not give Ihe 
impression of inter pro ting them fairly 
or considering litem attentively. His 
discussion of John Bay ley's notions 
about the relations between I he novel 
and reality seen is over-brisk and even 
in i table, considering how ready he 
is to adopt some of Mr. Hay ley's 
terms. 

In fact Mr. Hergoit/i quotes from 
other writers almost too liberally - 
the ability to put one's Unger on a 
piece in a back number of The 
Listener or a faded f 'tit h id Quarterly 
is ol course heartening evidence of 
a writer with his (lies in good order, 
but a number of the remarks thus 
rescued hardly seem worth the car- 
riage. And it is not as if Mr. Bergonzi 
were nervously anxious for (he sup- 
port of other critics: he is always 
rowdy to give his opinions almost the 
same .status as his arguments, and he 


Man, the plaything of language 


PETER HANDKE: 

i*rosn, Gcdichte, Tlicutertfilckc, 

Hd rati lei, AuFstllzc 
,150pp. DM 12.80. 

Die Angst dcs Tor man as bciui 

rjrmetcr 

124pp. DM 10. 

Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 

Almost unknown four years ago 
and ntnv riding Hie crest of popu- 
larity-hailed by Max Frisch ns 
«u||jpr of the "play of Hie decade" 
iKitspar) and regarded in Germany 
as one of the leading lights of the 
avant-garde— Peter Hnndfce began 
with a succes de scandal*. His out- 
spoken attack on the stereotyped 
vkxcriptivc style of works rend at the 
IWifi “Gruppe 47“ meeting at Prince- 
tori earned him the reputation of 
establishment-bait or, His flrst play 
Pnblikumsbcsclumpfung, a distur- 
bingly schematic and at limes deliber- 
ately boring dissection of our expec- 


tations about what ought to happen 
in the theatre, subjected the audience 
to a string of violent insults. This 
combin&tinn of iconoclasm and vitu- 
peration. was the first of a series of 
highly stylized linguistic exercises for 
voices to which Handke (in his notes 
lo the play) gave the name of Spreeli- 
xliitke: 

plays without images, inasmuch as they 
give no image of the world. They refer 
lo the world not in terms of images, 
but in terms of words, and the words ol' 
the Sprechsilfckr do not refer to the 
world as something lying outside words, 
but to iha world in the words them- 
selves. . . . IThcy] are theatrical, 


inasmuch ns (hey make use of natural 
forms of expression from reel life . . . 
iibusc, self-indictment, confession, evi- 


prophecy, t 1 
fore need n 


dcnce. question, justification, excuse. 

he cry for help. They thcrc- 
psrtner, at lout one person 
listening, otherwise they would not be 
natural expressions but (lie author's 
constructs. Thus, far, Sprechsltlvkt are 
theatre plays. They imitate the gestures 
of all these natural modes of expression 
Ironically in the theatre. 


GROOVY SUMMER READING 
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Pnblikinmbeschimpfung. Selhstbe- 
ziehtigimg and Kaspar arc all Spiveh- 
xt Hi ke : their subject is Ihe language 
wc use. but whereas PubUkumsbcsch - 
impfunq has the limitations of a ges- 
ture against tradition, the two later 
plays treat more far-reaching subjects. 
Man is depicted ns the product of lan- 
guage) and becomes a montage of 
linguistic banalities: commands, defi- 
nitions, prohibitions and all the fami- 
liar verbal restrictions of a repressive 
society. The tragedy is not simply that 
Man is entangled in what Handke 
culls Hie “Versprachlidning" of exis- 
tence (where uii reality is reduced 
lo words and experienced at this 
remove), but that his language itself 
risks being pared down to a set of 
inhibiting commands und material- 
istic labels. With (lie Spree list ileke 
Handke created u special kind of 
verbal alienation, examining words 
on an empty stage, juggling with the 
snino terms in various syntactical 
sequences and allowing the histrionics 
of presentation to make the familiar 
seem strange, as Brecht puts it. 

Alongside these experiments, much 
of the work that Handke has pro- 
duced has not risen above the level of 
avant-garde hackwork. Literary 
“ready -mades" such as a list of the 
titles of a year’s stage productions in 
the G.D.R., the Japanese hit-parade, 
Hie screen credits for Bonnie und 
Clyde, and various over-mechanical 
syllogistic and permutational exer- 
cises nave tended to detract from the 
incisiveness of the SprecAsrticfo and 
some of Ms poetry and fiction. 
Handke has without doubt played to 
the gallery at times and the general 
public have been delighted to find a 
new kind of experimentation that 
seemed radical and yet remained 
unusually comprehensible, although 
many critics with longer memories 
have censured him for his props: his 
second-hand “Wiener Gruppe” box 
of tricks and his tHjrd-hand dada gags, 
where Handke has managed to break 
new ground is in the tone of highly 
artificial simplicity which he has 
adopted. The result, as the following 
From Selbstbazichtlgung shows, can 
be poigpant as well as ironic: 

l am not what I was. I have .riot been 
what I should hayc been. .1 haye not 
Become what I should have become. I 
nave not kept (he rules that l should 
have kept.- . 

His .first; riovel Die Hornimi 
. .(reviewed TLS, September 22, 1966) 
revealed the opaque texture of reality 
and (he air g| nijidomne&s surrouad- 
ing averyday events. Was also con- 
ewped with (be set of imposing a 
. pattern- on ;the;nebulo$Hy of experi- 
eqcei as wte pig subsequent defective 
friS, October 
7 'an ’.ironically,- structured 
tjpuble-decfcdf wijh a. series of theo- 
retlcal sectlqna ^bdut detective novels 
lti> Benerftl .s^hnposed upon the 


^tion_ 


7.870 TLS : 869 
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entics. Finally, \f T . t. |fta(e of Den 


report* with a % mit 
or two of his 



siuhtCc ul :i naii veau roman poll tier. 
T he theory indeed comes rather »s n 
relief, us if one were reading an 
esoteric piece of .science fiction inter- 
larded with extracts from .Susan Son- 
tag's extremely readable essay on the 
genre. Underlying this study in 
pattern and indeterminacy there 
seems also to he a general concern 
with Ihe possibly stereotyped nut tire 
of the detective novel as a form, for 
no matter what he writes, Handke is 
always testing his material for signs 
of fatigue. 

The new nniliology. Prow. Gediehie 
... decorated with tour passport 
photos of the author, as solemnly 
vacant and indislingiiislmhk from 
one another as many of ilamlkes 
sentences provides an inlrotiuclfon 
to the range of His output, ait hough 
it often fails to select the hest work 
to date. Apart from a useful collec- 
tion of essays on films, aesthetic anti 
pofilico-cuhtiral mi.lt crx, this piece of 
retrospective exhibit ion-ism oilers 
some fanlali/ingiy short extracts from 
a number of prose experiments, some 
language games and poems. We arc 
given the text of lliinpiel Nr. 2, a 
rather pretentious mixture of church 
music and voices speaking over a tuxi 
radio-network, u work far inferior to 
the traumatic interrogation atmo- 
sphere of Hfirspiel Nr. /-—a contrast 
which suggests (hat Handke’s .strength 
lies in more stylized kinds of language 
than the tapc-rccordcr can provide. 
The collection also includes Puhll- 
kumsbcsvhhnpfung, which, deprived 
by reputation of its original shock 
effect, has become such a masochistic 
ritual that Handke no longer permits 
it to be staged, 

In a more recent play without 
words, Das Milndtil will Varmund 
seln, Handke departs from bis central 
theme of language as the main limi- 
tation upov experience, Linguistics 
gives war to, semiotics; we witness 
grotesque gestures and images of 
power and hostility— the whip on the 
wall, the guillotine-like machine, for 
cutting turnips, and trivial, provbca- 
tlve acuons like eating an apple or 
cutting fingernails in front of an 
inferior. 

With his latest play, Qundllbet, 
Handke once more shows a proclivity 
towards “producer's theatre*. (It has, 
incidentally, been issued in duplicated 
form by the Verlag der Auloren co- 
operative.) Isolated snatejies of con- 
versation from a cast of historical 
figures are interwoven to fdrm a col- 
ective nightmare. Charged words 
like “gas”, “.shoot”, “wire” “Alsatian 
dog" and, “soap” are.uucxed in inno- 
cent.' everyday sentences, but In such 
Close: proximity to one another that 
the audience confuses them with teks 
innocuous overtones. As with Das 
Mffridef, 'Handke’3 text supplies a 
detailed description of the impression 
he wants Ms play to make on the 
audience. The confusions themselves 
art Temiriwpent of hit’ earlier ppifyi 
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n«U to Kokilc (h c pai^dGi Warning 'be incurioiri 
Ins thesfc from other Jinn Hutch i 
wlule he k on the V_ 

heivelU JF™ ,C " ing ‘fwM'hich set political predictions 
huietit ve ry near futuiv need to show 

It In this laltcr chMaXcliciilar flair f««r the atmosphere 
makis the structure oi jfi the proecd n res nf current politics 
of die Novel iim.iJ.ftey »w U» seem convincing. In 
J Denmark, the exact yea« 

1 Xl * f lhc En i- it named, but it is still well before 
especially arc :ipi to f [.five National Governments 
broad m scope for theroL j been succeeded by Jobiing’s 
vmciiigly as evidence ^ 1 " adininisiru lion which has 
presented in the call) [ gdjwlf into apparently perpetual 
hook even though ihe; m, taken a racist and Inw-aud- 
(o eoinmcml them nh(> rr line, banned the unions, abol- 
ihoir own. Nor do (tap (the press (except for The En$- 
Berg on/ i with nuiduW and generally imposed a 
future: “ novelists auliRby and intensely brutal dictator- 
tintie making variatiofi® in Ihe name of the “ New Pace 
themes, or carrying (.yes nnd Scotland are free, seces- 
stylislic manoeuvres democracies, but England is 
impasse ", It is a nwifirupl anil dilapidated virtually 
jl’s Airstrip One. but portrayed 
Ifll the brilliant Orwellian under- 
log of political tendencies. 

I, credibility is altogether 
— despite gallant attempts to 
sdadeus that this is the way tilings 
heading. By the year Mr. Cook 
ibes, far too much has happened 
loo quickly, and by a not very 
lovable sequence of events. It is 
plausible that his hero, Richard 
It, « political writer in disillu- 
e.vilc from hi* past —when he 
, ol the dangers, and 1am- 
Jobling in a television inter- 
woultl have hud so little ink- 
from Italy, of events in Etig- 
1, 1| if diflkult to believe that he 
Jd have let English officials col- 
phkn so easily from abrond. And 
hard lo imagine that so sordid a 
Worship would have established 


such sadistically etlcetive couluil so 
rapidly. These nutjiu faults are a 
pity in a novel which doe s in>i lack 
sincere mural fervour, and a genuine 
desire to warn and prevent. Richard 
Watt’s private character, if not his 
political journalism, is convincing — 


Improving 


able ilia i ihe diet. itoi . hip against 
which Mr. Cook wains could come 
into being; hut it mielu he much 
blandci. and with a mure atii active 
image lhan he gives il. And at this 
point in uur political history it 


political journalism, is convincing— would nlsu be likely t" he less of a 
he is u resilieni strugglei for personal nighimare extension of the more dis- 
iiidcpeiidcncc in a squalidly sub- illusioning features of Wilson ism 
missive world. It i N nut ineonceix- than A Suite of Denmark makes it J 

Bored to death 


resigned conclusion it: 
gctic ansi bluff attack i\ 
gon7t*s opening page, 
expect. 


entitled "Verwcchslu 
everyday objects si 
grotesque ; 

1st das da ant deni FI, 
aufgctisNcncn XluuLci 
Nein, es isi die nfltne ' 
l-hig/eugs. 

And so on. Sucks to 
rotting apples change 
grenades in a kind d 
fantasy that is alto ta 
the latest and moil n 
ilitmlke's novels: ftV.Aj 
momiv heim lilfmhr. 

* * ii '~n_. ■ u:. [ 


GIORGIO HASS VM : 

'Che Heron 

Translated by William Weaver 
179pp. Wcidcnleld and Nicolsun. 
-10s. Panther. Os. 

Giorgio Bassani is one of the more 
revered figures of the Italian liter- 
ary establishment, and since two of 
his novels (The Gold-rimmed 
Spectacles and The Garden of the 
Pinzi-Continis) are in Penguin, his 
reputation is well established also in 
this country. As a precise and pas- 
sionate chronic lei of t he Jewish 
middle class of Ferrara before and 
during the war. and as a delicate, 
poetical interpreter of the bitter- 
savcoI and irouhlc of adolescent 
love, he is indeed one of lhc best 
Italian contemporary novelists. 

The present novel is again set in 
and around Ferrara, some time 
alter the war. but there is no young 
love here. F.dgardo, the hero, has no 
interest whatever in life, as if the 
terrible years of racial persecution 
had dried him up completely. He 
has survived, he tons kept his for- 
tune, but neither his family nor the 
management of his cslale is a 


sufficient raison d'etre. One da\ Ik- 
sets out for some hum mg in the 
marshlands, but he does not shuui, 

he is disgusted by the killing: he is 
obses-cd by the long, dignified 
agony of a heron shot by someone 
else, and little by little lit lakes 
seventy pages) the death ol‘ the 
heron leads him to kill himself. 

The process by which the heron 
becomes a persuader of death is 
rather mechanical, and Edgardo's 
prodigious irresolution rather un- 
convincing. It is ail very well for 
him to hesitate at the decisive 
moment about the weapon (“ Which 
would he use 7 The Browning or ihe 
Kru.pp V "), but for a man going to 
commit suicide to wonder *’ when 
had he urinated In.st ” seems absurd. 
It is (rue that Edgardo's definition 
of life is juM “ a monotonous round 
of eating end dofecaling. of drink- 
ing and urinating . . and Gior- 
gio Bnssani, like Francis Bacon, 
lakes pleasure in lavatory scenes. 
But perhaps most readers will prefer 
the open air and lhc tennis court or 
the Finzi-Continis. 

The translation of The Heron is 
competent and readable, if you ace 
nol pul out by the Americanisms. 


»)<!/»! V heim lilfmh'r- W| , . , « j - 

jSSfiPght is right? 


ritOMAM not. ( KOI -T : 

Anna Nl. Iu> 

lisliled with an intnuhiclUra V»\ I'elci 
1'uulknci 

4 4, 5|>p. Oxford University Press. C.l. 

Shoemaker's sun. pedlai. slable-bov, 
actor, the life of Thomas Holcvoft 
und his determined pursuit of edu- 
cation through youthful poverty and 
.strolling I heal rivals to become one 
of the most successful playwrights of 
his period, a translator of contem- 
porary French literature, novelist 
and advanced political thinker, is 
a xiining subject for contemplation. 
Kcmarkahls. nciihci the struggle (or 
survival nor se! (-education seems to 
have embittered him. Though von- 
yinccdly doctrinaire in his political 
idealism, he, had a flexible mind: 
open to new experiences, responsive 
to books. 

The “Gxifiud English Novels’* 
.scries has disinterred Anna St. Ives. 
an epistolary novel of !7‘>2 (not 
17U4 as the dust-jacket alleges), and 
despite its Richardsonian spacious- 
ness (and near-tediuni) while the 
characters arc being established and 
the ploi set in motion, the, operation 
proves valuable. The hook is con- 
cerned with two interconnected rela- 
tionships. Anna St. Ives is the intel- 
lectual daughter or a country gentle- 
man w-ith u mania for improving his 
estate (from which some good 
secondary comedy results, giving in- 
teresting contemporary responses to 
tho fashion). She hesitates high- 
uiinde-dly before finally surrendering 
to her affection for Henley, a low- 
born but gentlemanly idealist, whose 
letters surpass even hers in their 
confident forecasts of the future 
emergence of a classless society of 
highly moral Godwinian rational- 
ists. 


Blit before discovering th.il her 
altitude to rank is based mi shallow 
conventionalism. Anna has admit led 
the addresses of a young man ol 
the world called ClilTmi. She tries 
lo educate him into right opinions 
uiicl universal benevolence, but his 
standard* are those of society : 
haughty, prejudiced and bedevilled 
by a false sense of honour, he 
misunderstands Anna's intellectual 
programme, resents her attempts to 
recruit him to the cause of social 
regeneration, dislikes her concern 
for Henley's well-being, grows lo 
hate her and lays elaborate plans fur 
vengeance. He is only prevented 
from ruining Anna and Henley's 
lives by a melodramatic denouement 
which f rather engagingly) results in 
his own reclamation and consecra- 
tion to the cause of social justice. 

When old and new ideologies 
meet -there is always ihe likelihood 
of complete mutual misunderstan- 
ding. HnbroftVi triumph is that 
although belonging to one of the 
two sides himself, he quite secs this. 
Anna Si. Ives weaves mi increas- 
ingly interesting tissue of ambigui- 
ties und multiple interpretations of 
events. Peter Faulkners introduc- 
tion to lhc novel undcrstivvtes this. 
Writers as dissimilar as Richardson, 
Lac! os and Smollett ( Humphry 
'Clinker) contributed to Holcraft’s. 
very intelligent manner of handling 
epistolary conventions, and the 
book's fresh subject-matter is en- 
hanced by a corresponding inventive- 
ness and subtlety of technique. Mr. 
Faulkner writes interestingly on 
Holcroft's political ideas and affilia- 
tions, but one would have welcomed 
a fullec treatment of the novel’s atti- 
tude to sentimentalism, both in rela- 
tion to Holcroft’s own dramas and to 
the contemporary French literature 
With which he was obviously so 
highly conversant. 
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tVE BAZIN : 

lenhenreux dc In D6solut)un 
Paris: l.cScuil. 20fr. 

realistic philosophical 
j-M. Bazin c-xpluiis the vol- 
niupfion which u few years 
Xportcd the inhabitants of Tris- 
Cunha lo Britain and asks 
P«lion ; why did they later go 
their (iud-rorsaken home? 
process he contests our con- 
society (our society which 
its members), while ex- 


ilic obspssiuu with youth fulness. M. 
Bazin evidently shares some of 
these anti-con temporary prejudices, 
but some of the barbs reach targets. 
Why, for instance, docs the outsider 
see so little siilislaction with life 
among the English natives ? M, 
Bazin also thought fully stresses that 
there U lUtlc conflict between gener- 
ations within Ihe island comnitimly, 
because the young are more quickly 
promoted to adult responsibilities 
than in Western societies. 

It is left ambiguous whether the 
r»j „.i iiiciiiucrsi, wiiiic cx- return was a flight a-wuy from 
l doubts about the exemplary Europe or a journey towards their 
of the Tristan da Cunlians 1 real home. Once back und having 
.As Nerval once said, simpli- assimilated their experience, the 
llot h fit subject for study, islanders begin an eclectic introduc- 
lough island community tion of modern technology id im.- 
to M. Bazin by reason of prove living conditions. They still 
11 Involvement in natural insist however on beer without froth. 

Us constitution which The final section presumably re- 
gality into daily practice, cords M. Bazin's own fact-finding 
general ethos of a reason- trip to Tristan, (hough ostensibly 


ovcr-violcnl ivniicriiign ■ of simple 
acts (a man " torturing the wheel of 
his lighter .Some of (lie dialogue, 
ns befits n philosophical tale, fails 
too pat. His recurrent vice, that self- 
conscious dread ol capsizing into 
banality, .still makes his prose 
progress by fits and starts. Yet, as 
before and like Alan Silliloc and 
John Bruine, who are his rough 
English counterparts, his sense of 
the concrete details of daily living 
ties down his abstracting urges. 

He is a writer highly aware of his 
own obsessiveness and wilfully 
attempting periodically to shed his 
old skin nnd enier into new’ ones. If 
the weatherbeaten hide of the Tris- 
tans finally wards him off. the 
struggle provides, as an islander 
says of trie journalist's style, " too 
much gravy, but not a bad joint of 
meat ". 


v,|,u ’ w .» i vaaim- trip IO Hiaiuii, wivUgli uaiw.w.1 

[Ppinns amidst a dearth of the visitor is that Hollywood clicM, 

Ju«. But M. Bazin balances the would-be tough but in fact 
with criticism, voiced by sympathetic newshound. _ 
slanders (the vicar, the Ad- The blurb says with irfexpcrl V^jOlillC ClHSblC 
or] who arc nol Aytivcs* As * tim^ ihk hnok offers no 


; y. , iiwi- iiqMrvdi i iJ 

■ iristan da Cnnha is called 


Jesuitry tliat This 
lesson, but • only 


hook offers . no 
h. record of a 


oa wunna is caueu lesson, oui omy «j recum w> * GABRIEL GARCIA JVIARQUEZr:-. 
bl. K p„„.- »„d . One Hundnd Ycati 6f'S6lll^de 




• ccpiional. The author's pedagogic r— - — ” _ L 

the Lslanders arc kindlily but ■ streak is loo much a pari of him tu Translated by Oregory Rnbassa. 
^Wy interned in Surrey, M. deny itself expression. He has a 422pp. Cape. 35 r. 

m a field-day. Caustically, binary mind which thrives on. duels. — : rr - ‘ 

■^las aiw:)ue Urn mn.i ni <• j' thin k (here fore I contradict . «• — *nte 




.. - -j > been most at 
JJjK-mutehe*. he chroni- 
welcome given these 
’£**» .^ly active Brit- 
Jjo. The dignified strangers 
W appalled at the passa- 
charity foisted on 
[deeds® * ’ S,ock Exchange 

luring for the newcomers 
^plam of their censorious 

! « he .” re<nark on 

L IS* Ration on * real 

BLft. ^ttimehl. of their 
ELfS 1 ?. hunseif, Who 
S>- a nov d paraHel to 
© ’ * ct ? s tQ o hooked 


_ diet”, Spanish title i Cicii aflos de soledtul. 

said the hem of Vfpire ait polng a, " comic tnastcrpltjce apd certainly 
and M. Bazin wants us to &c ipe of j America's finest novels 
Tristans as a Hvinj con r t » to date *\ The novel recounts tho rise 

MmSlons. The q'festion of and fall of lhc Colombian community 
fldeuty has frequently . Intrigued of Macondo rind of (be intricate. 


Lit* 7 , UUU&CU 1UCIC 41C «■ 

The island- • la Disotallon M 
iv nr?l- £ ® atur * h. Ihelf ary patches, as 


frequently _ 

him, 'the keeping or breaking of 
faith within the hermetic groups be 
favours. His drealiOns, irideed, tend 
to be Wand people, some to a 
manic degree. And small-scale uto- 
pias are bis ideal, though he prob- 
ably excels at. depiclingjtopte p as 
maladroit . masseurs, rubbing eaph 
other up (he wrong way- 
There 


dynasty of the Buendfas, It is " a; 
fantastic reflection of what has hap- 
pened In Latin America", fliU of 
stylish “ juxlaposUloni of the violent 
and the strange*'. (TLS, November 
9, 1967.)/. • .. 

^ The ! silccess , of One Hundred 
Yetirs of Splltude (S : now. legendary 

«a .InoliHiarl ' kditnma AHA 


-m:i 


-ic SvStfS 11 ,^ W, J3£i b HetiS quite capture the lyricism of the 

“ Nve>b& iLV he r KfariBl ^ the borrowed b v the qri»^li: tf ©vertheleTs achieves, g con- 


The most interesting novelist at work 
today in the Western world ^ * 



Grass 

, his new novel 

Local Anaesthetic 


"Proves to be not just a step forward, but a 
running jump. It. brings ' him back atnohg the few 
considerable novelists qf onr iime” 

I . Angus Wilson, Observer 

"Grass is extremely intalligentj informed and 
witty . .-This is one of. the best things written 
about the relationship of the sympathetic middle- 
aged with today's rebellious young * It is a 
serious comedy of a very high order*’ — 

Stephen Spender, Fmancial Times 

“A remarkable hovel, full of passion’ ' — 

Michael Ratcliffe, The Times 


*Dan JacobSoh, l|j 
Guardian 


f Seeker & 
1 Warburg 


35s 


Giiutoi; Grass's play The Heboiflus R^hearac tUo Uprising ia now 
being performed in the Royal Shakespeare Company's season at the 
Alriwych Theatre, '.rhete^t is availabtyty BookBhoia. 
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Cloistered Celts The vicar in context 


.U-IIUIft I .MANN 

K. NI VIl I.K II ADCOCK : 


i*. ii oi ,i> cijjirlj k':nph:i%i/.i:tl as one 
mrc\i: wish. I here are also liinis of 


world of sensible particulars 


Medictiil Kclfi-iciiis, IIonjics : In-Iund liual family disputes whieh inevi- 

47'Jpp. l.oni; mails, fg. taibiy plaictl iheir pan ill influciK- 

- " mg i he progress of a particular 

vi/:, i, lt ,«. , i_ ■- . ........ , religion ■« house or causinu ilic do- 

*' " ' , .f hl r:"""’ " , •Jnfciinn of another. I.iko „> imah 


\I.AN MACT'ARLAjNK : 

I he I'll mi ly Lite of Ralph Jussclin 
2-1 1 pp, < .unbridle University Press. 

£2 15 s. 


„„ Li. ... ....... siiiieiinii oi anoinci. i.ixe mi iniik.ii 

i . r i, ■ ' S i ‘I- f re 1K r < lft','1 hiMor,. Ihe history of | ri ,|, 

0.1 \ l " , f‘ l, “ T i l1 lr,! - nt.innstioism is a loyal otto with the 

ol : " r." : r? n L T' P-' ;i 'i" S ns import., m „ pan a, 

p/lek*. Ireland oflered per Imps the ,i.,. i- a j, h 1 

' M,is * ol s'otast a work of 
h is smi^Mi h t’"f S1 "' IOry '■'■■rcis.-n.-,-. hill its imroJiMions 10 

h "”k' >•« *»ri..u. so.lioo, and particular 

■ h,.,r ."rTT ■ "1 p,IN,tc ' by cnlrios „,:,v he read for Iheir own 

to r, by , inlcrcM. Wc team, for csamplc. 

oT.o’l, io V i " lu " v in lhc S'-c-h Cistercian abbey al 

n uir il n.i lii.Mi' 1 ' lr ,'^ ■ l,ls, ° t r>1 ' Mcllifoni (Co. Meath) antagonism 
l^n l,' ti h^ i \hl l !0ns , b «»«" Irish and Anglo-Norman 

ikhaho ,a lr " h o mvaJcrs Olonts ran icry deep. In MCI 

h H d in ,■ f J- l^slward II com,, lamed lo the Pope 

It i™ s; rsafssa trs; 

invasion. The ch.sh between Irish Sl 0 u^. nJc 1 r nshma11 Sh °' ,ld ** 
and Anglo-Norman continued -lk, violent if iHp -i„i 

"vSlaSl by tSt^TSSS^l ST i *n “ 

:,s p,>liiicai power 

rhis emorpri.se began some /if- Si™ ‘ily T"™*' ? f 

Icon years ago. Mr. Hadcock! whose So If t S0Clet, ?■ I" 

formidable energy and tenacity had Ho>mlVI*r, hei/wlwM ?,?? f - lhc 
brought the English vkdume to a " fi So 5. wSTtf^SC 

rs? “•"•-ruSSi'T 

P..nache in i rise «r Ft ^tfirbi it cxistetl. TJic foundations of 
Aubrey (Iwynn Irish rims paNfeulsir religion-, houses could also 

s«¥#.t=i IMaHS 

he' 1 was S* ‘m h L! ia as h rben%n ° bvi ° U!l A"*to*°™n ver- 

SSS^SaS 

many of whom were -his pupils. The J "nllfns tHC Oom hii **&* 
result is a triumph for joint '.i, Dommiuins. Franciscans 

Art*W*h seholaS ii a Si- o?rt,.o l S? l ;^ rOUp ' ^ 

finn which stretches back to Sir {S- 1 hisfomiiiA guarding their tra- 
lamos Ware's lie Hihtmht Ji654i “"isL l,c J ,ollol, | W* .hMori- 
Thc publishers arc to be congralii- ‘th d ‘ dui<U - b ^u- ,,h * re ls aiso . 
iuicd for publishing a volume of ‘‘ fn^’ Fh,S .“ s “ , «« ested 

“S lny ,lnivml,y pre " *« elcvoicd .0 liii oX'irtlh InJT ' 

“ reforms ” of the niid-twelifth een- - P ' n s J* h !l Wrtr ^ .whhH* now < 
lury. .Vfaliichy. the St. Bernard of « r, af. ° l ," - l01 lbe attention of the ( 
Ireland, placed Irish monaslieism S(,l1ie whom have ' 

upon a new basis, dominated by the y .jf®" 10 *** 1 ? 11 *** what can .be v 

tS^croians and the Aoaustfii ,Vn r ' « t «»naMic sites and * 

Canons. Them es hoS l STl " hmkl be < 

earlier tradition repWmTby ihe 

stpejiacular oceanic aroliitccture of iv .n ■ ' ' s,l ^ c ° . >a .T ^ at lbls 
■Skdlig Michael or the lak^ide ^ n,;,in f « esscnlli ‘ l ^ refer- 
grandcur of Qlendalounh These ?i any * car ' s 10 COme - 11 1 

sires hint at a vein of nvvlticism and Sw S lh n e .? au , enl W0I J. of ,schoI- 
poeiry which makes the new solri- Particular combination of 

tual life appear placid and r« n 8 n ^ " , 5f r s ^ i,Is « hard ( 

mental by compilrison. The X ?. .?T by ‘ Not least it will ) 

irdcrs, alas, brought an intense sus- ! ,U ^ n{Ion non-Irish 

Picion of women and of '‘ doiibfe 01 ' 

*'fi-as£? 3 £- 3 t ; 

Picked ou. in U.ese pag^lh^gh lt f n K a iJM. Pe " ?nCe “ U " riV " lltd 1 


h I he successful application of 
h .uiihn*poloyic:il lcclini<|iH!s to hislori- 
L> cal material is all too rare. This is 
partly because, academic 'peciali/a- 
f lion being what il is, very few 
* individuals are trained in both 
r disciplines. In iliis Or. Macfarlaiie 
1 is a happy exception, holding a 
j bachelor's and a Doctor's degree 
| from Oxford in modem history and 
a Master's degree from London in 
•anthropology. In his first published 
work he has at once established 
himself as a leading practitioner of 
wliai his subtitle proclaims his book 
to he. an essay in historical 
anthropology ”, 

I lie essence of his method has been 
to lake the manuscript diary of the 
reverend Ralph Jo.sselin, an Essex 
Puritan who was vicar of Earls 
Colne from In4! to his death more 
Ilian forty years later, mid subject it 
to an intensive study an<| analysis. 
The full text, incidentally, is evi- 
dently at least twice as full as that 
printed earlier in (his century for 
the Camden Society. The diary has 
been examined with a number ol 
varied (|uv-s lions in mind, and at the 
same time Josselin and his diary 
have been related lo oilier .sources 
for Severn een ill -century autobio- 
graphy and social history. The 
author's approach is well indicated by 
the (i(lc s which he has given to the 
successive parts into which the essay 
is divided : I, The political, eccle- 
siastical and economic world ; II, 
Pile life-cycle (that is. birth, child- 
hood, adolesce nee, marriage, 
death parenthood being treated 
elsewhere): III, The social world : 
family, kin and neighbours: IV, 

I he mental world. In short, this is 
near to being a miniature piece of 
■' total " history in the l.ucicn 
1-cbvrc-Hraiidcl mini nor, though the 
style happily Is in no way rein in Is- 
cent _ of .-I niuilvw '1 he anthropol- 
ogist's concern with the family ami 
the small group is not allowed to 
dominate the wider context of 
seventeen! h-ccniury England • the 
Civil War, Cromwell and the rule oF 


the Sai ii K. i lu- Kc\i illation and (he 
( larcnJon i ode. 

I he vei \ fact that Josselin was 
not an hemic ligure. not an iiitelkx- 
t u.i I or moral j'.iam lo he mentioned 
in the same hiea-'li with Milton, 
liuMcr, Mini) an oi I o\, may make 
him more truly r v presen Lit ivc of 
Puritan I iigk^ul, ahlmugh ihe 
author is e.vimucly eaulioiis line 
and emphasizes how much more 
work needs to he done before we 
can safely say tliai .lussclin is lyjii- 
cal euvi of Puriian cleigy. let alone 
ol ally wider group, the general 
Ume is indeed aN I actively modest, 
Iree from pretentious jargon or 
excessive claims. My any slandaids. 
however exacting, this is a remark- 
able addition In seventeenth century 
studies, that l)i. Mucfailane has it 
in him to write not merely a highly 
origin ;il and vny talented but a 
great hook seems, on the evidence 
of this, ill least probable, t he com- 
pass of Josselin and his world is 
simply too narrow for the author's 
powers yet lo have been fully 
stretched, ami his mind exposed to 
Hi*: reader as it grapples with a 
bigger subject and a broader mass 
of source material. 

1 here are one or two very faint 
traces of a youne man in a hurry, 
perhaps a little impatient with 
scholarly minutiae, thus il will not 
do lo say that. " \IJ dales are in 
n wv style wilhjlie year commencing 
on January I ", and not to explain 
whether or noi the ten-day differ- 
ence helvvocu [Ik* two calendars has 
also been corrected : ihe answer 
appears m Ik* no, ami verv sensibly 
so. I -he Iruit referred to hy Josselin 
ton pages 70 and 72 1 is a mcloco- 
lon, alias malccoloone (a peach 
grafted on lo a quince) and not a 
niuHigaiaw'iiy ; to find an ingredient 
lor curiv soup in an l : ng|i>h 
orchard woulil indeed he revolution- 
ary. Here and (lieu* eleuieniary 
arithmetic has gone astray too, as 
with Joxs. lin'.s and Ins wife's ages at 
marriage, likewise alter |iow many 
years together they had their first 
serious reconled ipi.irrel. 

A more substantial mailer ol 
jiidgmenl arises Irom the discussion 
of Josselin s uliilmle inwards an 
after-life. We are told that 

belief in (lie iiftei-life does mu iday 
an impmlani pari in his piiv.uc 
thoughts ns reeurited in (he Diary. 
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Poems 


H " 1 - |S ,J r. Macbiij. 

warns „ s . o„| y ^ 

many sermons have < urv 
l:»iicr pomi is lhc merrt 
More serious, as regarj, 
11 V s «aiH*s ihe whuk. 
which again ihe auitv 
where some shrewd ihj- 
abom whal a diarai b 
including jmssihly hi, 


:led Notes and I ssays 

i. 54. 

'ranci-co : l orn Seasons Loun- 


hrt Creeley'.s new collection, 
ft/iuwi, is maiiil) made up of 
la the author l-ailwl to reprint in 

mi , 81 " pru|Krly 

assumptions, l-'ur V nPl 0,1 ,h own h 111 :is SU F' 
of litHl some Viiluiblr ftwl 10 ll ° nns f9Stt-l96f Ipub- 
niaierial could have S^lp in England four year> ago), 
tiie writings ui that mivccllimvou.s sample docs 
of ideas, Hk* late treeley's appeal and his 

contrast. - Dr. Macfjrt#*' Thc hlock> ^ onc ' s cn ^V 
imrigiiing and en gt m w l° r lk P°? lry arc ct l OLi e h : 
as dreams, mental irJ arc not imim-vahle. In loo 
altitudes towards 'pwlns CTeelcy seems to defy 

- t - • ■■hder with the question, VV ho 

king ? " or " What am I think- 
)ut?” He has been known 
listeners whether or not he is 
(and then lo tell those loo far 
lo hear well (ha! lie would spoil 

? . f ,i ■■ • f l. h J 


, ~ UJ fc 

ulli Hides towards diMe 
vanls. This is one ol; 
rare eases where a bM 
book is more inlcmta 
original. ‘i 

Oil Ihe dehil side, stj 


mtV ilVill »**!■ ** 

limn John Auhrey’s KfaTecl of the lines if he raised 

Via* \ _ r ImIa* 


Sir Elioinas More ail* u 
couples should xec cache 
nude before marriage 
cheek or mil. it is spdi 
Utopia ! While In do At 1 
lu* gives iiiuiMinlly full; 
for the story of More ; 
precept into pr.ict«- 
roiiiiil al least ■■ with hiu 
ters and his lumro son; 
liain Roper. 

I lie non^ specialist w 
enjoy a crisply vvrilltDE 
ing study of a mans nr 


(mill is tihai his teciwik|uc 
him to a fairly small number 
bjecLs; if one keeps those in 
one can usuaMy sift out thc 
ing. Anyhow, Crecley oould 
produce his bright bill ambiva- 
’hlminations behind the screen 
Impudent vagueness. Often 
bject is a curious detail of 
body's sexual habits. In “Two 
s" he compares the inexperi- 
[over's shock on being handled 
.woman with the experienced 
s ease : 


up ur else drop nil . 


stances ami enviiDnmmt k 
sceptical historian. long to look down, 

prcjmlicc against the sft [ ,imc thinking ii 
he sllllllkl IihiL •»»f^*^ l S* 1 '2j er 
at some of ilic ex^riK p p 1,1 

woiks on iinrilani'tn i* and 11,1 
leenili cent my society. 0l, 2f 
II... mini,'. I ’mi ,.l i'V lht 
then ask liiniseif in htn». 

Hr. Macfarlaiie fu* 6 
soitietiiing very wiirth* 
to our knowledge and' 
lug. 1 his is social hi*K*i 
politics and the rest of 
sweat and tears very c 
as it should be, hui3llM- 


blurred reference of " it " is a 
Orcelcv’s style, lie is fond 
ifc like “ thing ", pronouns 
clear anlcccdeiris, demons - 
jhal sceni to point nowhere. 
Wt (when it succeeds) is to 
^ reader an accomplice of 
"v are presumably both 


on such good lu ms that the jelor- 
eitco w i|] Ik- dear. 

'I lie complexities of the relation 
between men and women are a 
favourite subject. evpeeiaMv ax 
x-liown in marriage. Human nature 
depends ,i n loyalties that last. Vet 
oluxe. deep-rooted lies snarl one 
another and make people Fi alltie. 
Greeley plays with the oscillation 
between mutual need anil mutual 
rejection, marriage as grace and 
nvanriage as yoke. Here is " I or an 

Anniversary' " : 

Where you dieam ol water 
I have held a handful of sand 

My manners are unprepossessing 
i stand here awkward, and a lone lime. 

I am mainly an idiot. 

Vou are almost beautiful. 

We will both he miserable 
but no oik* is damned. 

lhc arbitrary changes in tense sug- 
gest CTcelcyN preoccupation with 
time, his insistence that whatever 
was .meaningful in tile past becomes 
part of thc present. The variety of 
verb forms in the poem not only 
tenses but persons. numbers, 
voices- -suggesls the variety of ex- 
periences contained by the marriage. 
In this effort lo make syntax 
expressive, one meets a normal cle- 
ment of Greeley's style. 

Thc act or composition itself 
often becomes part ol tile poem iT 
not the central subject. In “The 
Laic C omer " Greeley rewrites the 
poem as lie goes along, and com- 
ments at the end. ‘‘(belter)". In 
"Chasing Mil* Bird" he suggests 
that each time the poet tries to 
convey his experience of " night ", 
the task grows harder : 

The Sun sets unevenly and the people 
go to bed. 

The night lias a thousand eyes. 

The clouds me low, overhead 

Every night it is a little hit 
more difficult, a little 

harder. My mind 
to me a mangle is. 

When Greeley shills without warn- 
ing from the theme of nightfall to 
tiie theme of writing about nightfall, 
he acts in character. The reader 
■must simply identify himself with 
the poet to riie point nf "acting" 


with him. ami seeing whal " il " 
icier*, to. | lu- passive icudei will 
miss out. In i I k* v\prcs.ivciic*s ol 
the i hy ill m f i r one stops lor wlioi 
Greeley calls “terminal j unci mo *’ 
al i he end ol each lino, in ihe 
change from the mildness oi ihe 
first half of Hit poem to the haish 
movement of the second, one can 
hear the most subtle ol t ice lev's 

accomplishments. Fuller demonstra- 
tions of this rhythmic power appeal 
in "'Ihe Rhythm " and " the 
Woman " in I’lvins to AJ-fOtf. 

Finullv. there is the examination 
ot sell hood or consciousness, 
implicit in all t reeley's work— lor 
the creative imagination is only a 
purified form ol the luinmn sensi- 
bility — bill primary in a number of 
poems. The relation between per- 
ception and recognition, experience 
and memory, Ihe difference between 
the self as agent and the self as 
witness, the " I " who tun and the 
"I” who is — these themes provide 
centres for Greeley's verse, essays, 
and fiction. On the poet's uncor- 
riiptcd mind the world of sensible 
particulars imposes it*, fresh objects; 
these the poet grasps, giving them 
meaning as he embeds them in his 
associations; and thus he joins sev- 
eral different times with the place 
of the immediate experience. In 
" Not Again ", a poctn about self- 
consciousness, Greeley enacts the 
sudden appearance of the " I " as 
witness before the " I " as agent : 

Ii was a brcc/.c and a seashell 
brought ill Venus- - 
but I enn be lure 
without going anywliore 

So goodbye 

until we meet again, 

and when you cuinc, walk rigid in. 

It's I. 

The comic slyness that .sufliises 
this poem and many more alternates 
ur mingles itself with a despair that 
rises as easily. So lung as a man 
upholds the integrity of his soul 
while reaching out lo those who 
love and resist him (especially his 
wife and children), ho is bound to 
fcol regularly defeated. Vet he must 
keep renewing the effort. These 
conflicts find an audible outlet in 
deliberate and often mischievous 
bathos. 


Disappointment wiiii pm >pk 
v ci yes on disappointment vs uLr 

sell- ilic luilui'e of the imaginalio'.i 
in work well against i mil me mono- 
tony and anxiety. Fears ol death, ol 
losing l real ivc power, may he 'kn 
hudied in despair oi lrnnsvciu (<"/1 in 
Ilic ironic pathos ol a puerv like 

Hclas — here are* the ii'icning 
lines: 

Hclusl (Jr Clirisliit laiK. 

’t lie day is ihe iiulctinite. The -.liapi-s 

of Light 

nave %u min uded ihe senses, 
but will il ol lake ill cm to hand iu> 
would an uxc-vdgv 
lake to ils stone . . .1 

Gieelcy's style, tentative and re- 
Ciipilulatory , slows tlown the surges 
of feeling without explaining them 
away. It sounds like his hesitant, 
low -pitched voice, 'flic movement 
between poet and world becomes 
(he quietest possible drama hut 
draws in every resource of lan- 
guage. Wh«;n his lines break off or 
dwindle into ellipses, they evoke the 
poet's rueful admission tliai no 
words are right lor some reflections, 
or else his confidence that the sym- 
pathclic reader needs no lurlher 
hint. When the voices speaking in a 
poem change with hardly a sign. 
Greeley implies that all ilic voices— 
despair, humour, confidence, and 
lyric passion— emerge ultimately 
from Ihe single poet -who represents 
the human .spirit. 

The prose pieces collected in .1 
Quick Graph will help those who 
wish L» study Greeley’s career as a 
teacher and editor. Bui the over- 
killing assertiveness here is less 
charming than the hesitancy of (he 
verse. Now and then, as in Ihe 
essay. " I'm given to write [>oems ", 
or the review article, "The New 
World ", he illuminates his own 
poetry. Often he cerebrates men— 
Whitman, Pound. Williams — whose 
work opened duors for him : or he 
recommends younger men— diaries 
Olsoil, Robert □ Linen n — whom lie 
lias worked with and learned from 
(or taught). But the programmes he ' 
sets up are not always consistent 
with one another or his practice. Ho 
delivers Ills eulogies ami slogans in 
a humourless prase that remains 
ugly and obstructive. When one is 
not rattled by the solecisms, one is 
puzzled by the exotic syntax. 
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The real-life Peachum 





lmRi M«L V h e .. a . n ' 4 h 'S h| y' ^ d able.'v 
r : Poignant aod rnterestrng"^ ^ , : • i- ■ ; 

V V'- vV r^hlmpoaf:, B 35/ . 




Gerald uoyvson * 

Thief -Taker General 

T(ie Rise und Fall of Jonathan Wild. 

338pp. Hutchinson. £2 15s. 

'English literature owes a debt of 
gratitude to Wild- -he inspired Gay, 
who seems to have met the great 
original of Peachum in u tavern in 
Windsor, and. Fielding, as well as 
countless dealers in blood and thun- 

,he flrs[ lwo he was Men - and 
rightly, as a man of his age, an entre- 
preneur who used the law as well 
as broke it, the criminal shadow of 
the wpical successful businfessman or 
politician in thc age of the commer- 
cial revolution. 

As Mr. Hawson points out, Wild's 

• system depended to a great extent 
on thfe development of the press. He 
advertised, and he used the media in 
other ways as vycll. Starting as a 
dealer in ‘lost" properly which he. 
was able to recover through his 
criminal contacts, he moved on to 
thq aperatjon Qf:. a privutt! police 
agency (eliminating only- thase crim- 
inals who refused to cooperate with 

SU 1 , or ' bad . 0U, Kved their useful- 
ness) and then |o the systematic 
organization of crime. ; He Was a 
oamormta rather than a mafioso. A 
: the sense of Being an urban bo^. 

• ... a icrronzer of peasants J and 'it 
£ to the credit of ^ Bngiish law 

■fiS Mr. Howson may 
ZV ** ,he Reconler of London) 
that his revolting career wa 9 cm 

g ,f™. r 

j lh6 agglomeration in Europe 


at that lime ami a magnet for 
Wc of every kind, such a system 
as Wild s could have bitten so deep 
as to become ineradicable. 

Although sympathy is wasted on 
a man such as Wild, who treated his 
criminal followers rather as a 
farmer his cattle, first milking them 
and then consigning them to the 
gallows m return for ihe reward 
accompanying the whole operation 
with cant that almost turns the 
stomach, his career presents many 
features of interest. He undoubtedly 
operated on business principles, and 
even at one time seems to have 
contemplated adding an insurance 

*t? ft <o his crooked 
empire. One of his principal licuten- 

TT '! p, l rlu lfucse Jew. Abra- 
^« M if ndc/ Cc, ? us ‘ who « hreth- 
ren make a prominent contribution 

*n°r e ^ ncst financial develop- 
n ; n J!' s pcr I , - oJ - 1 WiU also ran 
? T 1 ? b , clWc en England and Hol- 
hind (stolen good-, outwards, contra- 

atat d h2 ivr*: cvcnlU:,I1 y °per- 

,hl 5 f ' ,akm a business in im- 
portant centres outside London. 

. Mr - Howson lias dredged up an 

S n wiwr° u . n L of infom ‘ation 
•loom Wild un( j his .issociutes and 

ff onv b i 0gniph?r * has* Bone 
mb? ™ i °n*“ la l «ourt record* and 
? 1 i ,c " ;H ■*«* have long been 
neglevtcd. Bui Hls enthusiasm and 
his industry exceed his capacity to 

Sbl^V ‘ ,,f,,m “ ,iup *• ta* 

He is one of those au thorn who 

Wv readers 
he is mentioning fit 
one connexion had another conned ■' 


ion twenty years prwj 
the result that none «' 
ters (though goodn**»J 
arc picturcxiiue 
dearly from the 
is hist in a m.‘« of 
clearly iniereslcd i° 
point of citing an Acid, 
every time it is menj 01 ® 
citations are not aj*®' 
and too often his /«H‘ 
leads him into 
error. Why catefllfo 
C.J. after a Baron ■ 
chequer ? Such dp J 
wJiicli need never; fa* 
tinned at all aw 
mine confidence 
'J he result is •«< 
book, which * jicvcrtnfp 
the nuHl useful 
undoi world in ij| c ^ 
era. When he « 
clearly Mr. How«» 
vividly, us for ukM. 1 * j 
cription of Jonfilhjn? 
*>f his power: 

Every day al Si 
room was ^ 

hiflhw ay men, 

InSif/s, lawyer., ^ 
every kind. JtJtf 
fdpi iMd fus eullrfn^i y 
slippers, and a 
potnhed Miser tfjjij® 
shaved head, and ,^3^1 
hreaklast d 

bowl of thick 
with a spoon, te 

Wild’s mistake. * n fgfi 
aflowtng hf(n «^^ j 
figure. The; np)d , 

inals are iiflonyn^ :- ; tv 


:s and pieces 


fifi BODSWORTH (Editor) : 
rvtival of Poetry 
|Paber and Faber. £2 5s. 

|*lci The Survival of Poetry 

||) an exercise- in mela-criti- 

*an urgent charting of the 

problems and perspectives 

g®porary poetry. In fact, the 

JFmade up of seven essays on 

KPoeis — Larkin, Lowell, Ber- 

SSfHLighcs. Plath, Gunn, and 

Mountain school— whtdi 

IL*/ 6 unity of concern beyond 

t: t ftey were all delivered 

EJ^ral lectures in the Uni- 

m London. Mr. Dodswortb, 

JhsUce, doesn't pretend 

g hook cohere*, and says as 

Ii P r eface ; but then it is 

| ° • S€e w by a set of lectures 

Bed ? r8a "‘ z JnB theme should 

Ejwfk* *W*Hvene» of 

editor'^ wide-rang- 

Ks&K. flections * ns *° m * m 
|T^idcrsibIy more . entcr _ 

Faw. d 'gnostic than' they. 

fttr’diu? 1 * Mr - Dods- 

P dis ‘«rbcd a by 

|diiS“ lf: ,hi any hue. 

If! ,i ion qualifies his’ com- 

■6^1 B . Profi,Ce thal the 
B llto J a « n0 wngle view- 

that poet* 
after ail. have 

Ku hU^ 0fnn,on ' °' e r and 
S 7T! reputations. What . 


(hey share, he claim*, ri a tradition 
of speaking in a distinctively indi- 
vidual voice from within rheir socie- 
ties : they " proclaim their own indi- 
viduality lo a workl increasingly 
indifferent lo thc idea of the indi- 
vidual This seems a tenons, con- 
veniently elastic sort of connexion 
to make: certainly a lame, all- 
purpose kind of conclusion to settle 
on, after the preceding, much more 
stringently perceptive, survey of vor- 
ious contemporary alternatives. If 
an “ individual speaking voice " enn 
shut Larkin unci Berryman within 
the same covers, why can’t it rope 
in sixty other poets, from Brian 
Patten to Elizabeth Jennings ? And 
would anything have been proved if 
it did ? Mr. Dodsworth's sociologi- 
cal categories 1 f* the idea of the 

individual" versus "the levelling 
process ”) have as much analytic 
precision as . Matthew Arnold's : 
which is lossy, in terms of a by 
specif it ■ attention lo the. role of 
poetry within the tensions and 
forces of its society, almost none at 

a«r • 

If the problem of adjusting u 
general introductory thesis to parti- 
cular. analyses is' implicit in (he 
structure of the book, it 4!so crops 
up within the analyses themselves.. 
Anthony Thwaite’s wfcay on Philip 
Larkin is a relaxed, discursive, un- 
systematic piece, moving almost at 
raiidotn • from > the odd scrap jof 
biography W Ihc odtl critical, insight.' 


without ever getting close enough to 
the poems themselves. We are left 
at a level of lame generality (“This 
great blankness al Ihe heart of 
things has to be endured . . , ”) 
which recurs too often elsewhere in 
Lhe volume. Thus, Ted Hughes's 
best poems (according to Derwent 
May) are those which M reveal clues 
to possible joys and satisfactions for 
man in the life of nature ", and “ he 
has -an exceptional gift for making 
words act out the processes they arc 
describing Yet thesB limp corns 
mortplaceS emerge out ’ of some 
acutely intelligent local analysis of 
Hughes’s poetry: and in (his sense 
the essay is symptomatic- of a gen- 
eral methodological uncertainly de- 
tectable in several of the chapters.. 
Martin Dodsworlh’s illuminating 
contributions on Berryman and * 
Gunn are a case in point: the 
overall pa l tern and direction of the 
Berryman piece : come precariously 
close to being submerged beneath a 
resourceful amassing of particular 
insights, while the essay on Gunn 
dips a tentative toe into the tides of 
Heideggerian existentialism and 
then hesitates, uncertain whether to 
wade through or scramble out. A 
parallel maladjustment, between gen- 
eral : commentary; and detailed prpb-' 
iiig occurs In Protestor Davie’s un- 
characteristically low-keyed and' un- 
critical i. reflection on Black Moun-. 
tain poetry* which manages to quote 
a faur-and-a-balf-page stretoh of Ed 
Dorn with no detailed critical com* 
mentsatalL; , J.J 


Two essays stand out in Uhl* 
volume : Gabriel Pearson on Robert 
Lowell, and Barbara Hardy on 
Sylvia Plath. Mr. Pearson's high- 
powered. dense and elliptical survey 
of Lowell’s development, which 
takes as its centre Lowell's deploy- 
ment of .self-consciously literary 
modes as n way of confronting the 
devastations of his society. 1 repre- 
sents a genuinely original (if occa- 
sionally over-subjecliyej contribu- 
tion to American Literary criticism ; 
and Professor Hardy’s sensitive, de- 
licpte yet coolly balanced piece on 
Sylvia PJath, which argues . for Ihe 
elements of affirmation and imagi- 
aqlive enlargement in the poetry, is 
a. valuable counterweight to . the 
conventional casework approach. 
Both of these chapters display quali- 
ties too Jitlie in evidence elsewhere: 
iu the 'case of Gabriel Pearson, a 
productive interaction of intelligent 
generalization with local dissection ; 
ill the case of Barbara Hardy, a 
tactfully systematic method which 
contracts with the sense of flitting 
from insight to insight discernible in 
tome other contributions. For 
anyone seeking a valuable collection 
of such insights, these essay*— and 
those by Marlin Dottaw^rth and 
Derwent May not least— Should 
prove rewarding ; it i* the question 
of witat total pattern they compose, 
and how. far that 'pattern, measures 
lip la the promise of the title, which , 
remains problematical. ' •■..* 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Twins plus one Earlier dissidents 


SAMlihl. KLIOT MO HI SON, 

III-NltV SriiKI.I- < OiMMAGfCK and 
WII.I.IAM K. LEUCIII KNBUUG : 
The • (iron Hi nf the Anuriran 
Republic 
Sixth edition. 

Volume I: ’J2l)ip. U Ilk. Volume 
M: Ml 0pp. O 15%. 

Oxford University Press 


The addition of u new contributor 
lo ihc most celebrated of American 
historical text books, “ M orison and 
C'ommnger is an historiographical 
event, anil Professor l.euchtenburg is 
lit to join ihc great twin brethren. 
Of course, the addition of another 
contributor presents serious 'difficul- 
ties, though the whole work hus been 
revised by its original authors. Fni - 
Innately, ihc characteristics of Hie 
original “ M orison and Commager" 
remain, ansi this was not just a .text- 
book. A good many teachers of 
American history, and even more 
students of American history, will 
enjoy checking the new text against 
the old. 

It i? hardly necessary to say that 
no system of collaboration could 
quite destroy the special character 
of the contribution of Admiral 
M orison, and no pathologically 
purist attempt has been made to 
harmonize the contributions of Ihe 
three authors ; but on the whole the 
collaboration has been .successful. 
Naturally, the common, ami even 
Hie uncommon, reader .will tui n 
with most curiosity to Professor 
Lciichlcnburgs conlribution. It is 
very difficult to write contemporary 
history, ;»nd not all the difficul- 
ties have been overcome ; but to an 
astonishing degree most of them 
have, and Professor Lcuchtenburg 
has shown a judicious — though it 
would be something of an exaggera- 
tion to say totally Impartial— treat- 
ment of the most recent years- of 
American history. 

It is almost impossible in a colla- 
borative work of this kind, running 
right down to modern times (getting 
as far a* the voyage of Messrs. 
Borman, Lovell and Anders to the 
dark side of tlic moon and the 
activities of Vice -President-elect 
Agnewl, to produce the smooth 
finish that other well-known college 
texts have provided ---at the con- 
siderable expense of vivacity and 
interest. Professor Leuchtenbnrg — 
and, one suspects, his collabora- 
tors — understand the debilituting 
effect of the long and unsuccessful 
war in South-East Asia, a war that 
seejns endless and fruitless. The 
drabness and the violence of the 
presidential election of 1968 are 
fully brought out — ns they were in 
the last ' speech President Kennedy 
ever made, symbolically an. the day 
before his assassination, when he 
warned an audience aL Fort Worth : 


•' This is a ilangcruiis md uncertain 
world. . . . No one expects our lives 
to he fa- v not in this decade, not in 
this century Nothing that has hap- 
pened since lias invalidated this 
gloomy prophecy. 

The new edition of what is 
now M orison, C ominagcr and Lcueh- 
lunbui'g makes manifest one of its 
great advantages over other text- 
books: the willingness of the 

authors lo dick their collective or 
individual necks out. So Professor 
Leitch ten burg is following in an 
august succession when lie lays down 
the law on some bitterly contested 
issues. Since we are told that Presi- 
dent Kennedy was the youngest 
man ever elected to Jii.s great office, 
wc could also have been told that 
President Eisenhower was, when he 
left the White House, the oldest. 
There is some significance in that, 
although it Would be a little diffi- 
cult to say what- H is not quite 
certain whether Professor Lcuchtcn- 
hurg is ironical or just plain hos- 
tile when he quotes Justice Frank- 
furter on the power of Congress to 
lake away the rights of American 
citizens— a power which Justice 
Frankfurter, himself .i naturalized 
Vitimc.vo, might have been expected 
to be particularly sensitive 
about. The allusion to West Berlin as 
“a glittering jewel in the drab 
fabric of East Germany " will sur- 
prise people who have seen West 
Berlin, even in it* greatly improved 
present-day condition. Professor 
Max Lem cr’s description of the 
uniformity and close comradeship 
of the new American suburbs 
ignores the fact that many of these 
suburbs arc themselves racially 
segregated, as can he seen, for ex- 
uinple, in some of the very rich 
suburbs of Connecticut. 

M might be noted that in the 
various riots (apart from those in 
Washington) .it was the Negroes 
who suffered most from the vigor- 
ous methods of the forces of law 
and order. " Order reigns in 
Newark ” was a variation on a 
celebrated comment on the supres- 
sion of the Poles in Warsaw in 
1831. More could have been said of 
Ihe repulsive ugliness of such cities 
us Clary. Indiana, and East St. 
Louis, Illinois. Undoubtedly it is the 
terrible degradation of much of the 
inner core of American cities that 
both accounts for and almost justi- 
fies a great deal of the crime with 
which they are afflicted, ’Neverthe- 
less! this new edition of The 
Growth of ihe American Repub- 
lic— if it lacks some of the 
spirit, energy, and attractive idiosyn- 
crasy of Admiral Morison’s Oxford 
History of the Americm People— 
still deserves its primacy as the best 
of all textbooks on modern Ameri- 
can history. 
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Professor Sutighion l.ynd is one 
of ihe most interesting and intelli- 
gent leaders of the vague group of 
dissident Americans which is often 
called the New Left. He is. of 
course, a serious academic historian 
in Ihc traditional sense, but his 
huelltriuiil Origins of American 
Rtulinillxm. in some places more 
uhan i rile res ling, is not by the stric- 
test academic standards up to his 
usual form. Perhaps this is ihe 
result more of his subject than of 
any weaknesses in Professor Lynd's 
equipment or Iris power of exposi- 
tion. The great flaw of the 
book is that it exaggerates the im- 
portance of the dissidents whose 
activities Professor Lynd chronicles. 
Tt is one of the drawbacks of being 
a dissident on the extreme Left (or 
the extreme Right) that Ihe convic- 
tion of righteousness forces the 
hand of the propagandist (o make 
claims for the importance of move- 
ments which did not deserve quite 
as much attention as Professor 
Lynd gives to some of the obscure 
radicals. 

Possibly because the book is not 
very well organized— it is a series of 
essays of varying merit rather than 
a coherent thesis — Professor Lynd 
jumps back to Wiiisianlcy and for- 


ward It* ( 'ha ties Sumner in a some- 
what bewildering way at any rale, 
it will he bewildering to many Eng- 
lish leaders who will find ii haul to 
identify .sonic of die figures Profes- 
sor l.ynd wishes lo discuss. Ihe 
course of American history does not 
justify the amount of attention 
given here to often quite minor 
polemical writers. We could do. for 
example, with more on Thomas 
Paine. American radicalism, in 
Professor l yinl’s sense, lias been, 
perhaps regret l ably, of no great 
force in American history, and cer- 
tainly the slate of its activities today 
does not suggest that ihe radical 
(radii ion is usefully potent. ■ 

The hook is welcome all the 
same. Some of the almost forgotten 
•writers Professor I yiul deals with 
do deserve more serious attention 
than they have normally got. The 
role of the English Dissenters in the 
creation of radical ideology in 
America is an important theme, 
though it is treated rather scrappily. 
That there was a good deal of 
rational revolutionary argument in 
the Colonics before they became the 
United Slates is worth stressing. 

But the fact remains that most of 
the intellect mil heroes whom Profes- 
sor l.ynd deals with were ineffec- 
tual. were prophets crying to a eery 
inallemive audience. And perhaps it 
is not out of place to mention that 
Professor l.ynd pulls his punches 
when discussing ihc political role of 
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Mr. Morris, the peripatetic spice 
blender, here brings his delicate 
palate mid observant smile to Ihc 
Port of New York. He begins with 
amiable candour. Until the Port 


Authority put the idea of the book 
into his head, lie writes, 


During my mvn visits to New York 1 
had seldom thought of (lie city us n 
port lit utl: from high skyscraper rooms 
in mid-Mimlniltan t might sometimes 
glimpse a litter sidling behind the 
apartment blocks, but the waterfront 
mid its life seemed only incidental, or 
marginal, to Ihc affairs of Ihc city. 


temperate, but with its mi>ci.iblc 
extremes of heat, blizzard and 
humidity, interspersed with glorious 
intervals of sparkle, it strikes me 
rather as thetmu oft. Then, with 
the topography agreeably estab- 
lished with a helicopter hip miuid 
the hay. wo .no laiily on the wav. 

l’or tile most paii Mr, Morris 
keeps his feet, atul nothing k easier 
than to he stupefied hy New York, 
lie manages to be at on.e elegant 
and comprchciisiic, selecting judi- 
ciously and generalizing with more 
grace titan most ami as coininvingiy 
as anyone. 

In tlu* cud lie confesses himscif 
trapped by the gie.it port. He 
“loathed it like a lover". He came 
lo fee! 


Observers who first cante to the 
city by water and had a view of 
l.ady Liberty from an office 
window for years ntay have a dif- 
ferent subjective emphasis, but Mr. 
Morris's first surprise is valid. The 
port's brenth is everywhere, but you 
have lo look for its headings, 
" Most New Yorkers look as 
though ihcy have never set eyes on 
a ship", Mr. Morris observes, 
before describing the comical fcind- 
hibbcrliiness of a " very average 
Brooklyn family ’’ ; yet a few pages 
later he is back to the incomparably 
vast maritime statistics, lo clams 
and yachts and chandlers and har- 
bour pilots. He finds that on the 
port depends a. quarter of the huge 
wealth of the city, and concludes : 
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New Yorkers like salt more than, 
sugar, and do not yearn for polltesse — 
lust as they have no gift for leisure. 
They are, rich or poor, black or while, 
native-born or immigrant, only (ho 
children of their harbour, which has 
lived always by no -holds- barred, and 
where nothing stays the same. 
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Skimming his way over such para- 
d ox— and who with gush a subject 
can be expected to separate btute 
fact from metaphor— Mr, Morris 
triumphantly develops his- theme; 
that New York. Bay always has 
been a hub of natural functional 
movement. 

In this exposition he doc* not 
miss a trick. Long before Verrazano 
sailed Into the bay, in 1524, the 
birds trunk ■ route for migration 
pissed ovor New.. York.. Indians (at 
least according to “ one incorrigible 
romantic '*) set the value of their 
clam shells as a medium of ex- 
KJS* . more or Jest on the site of 
wall Street. 

Mr, Morris notes the incredible 
climate ("officially described 
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1'he Quakers. Benj ani; , 
tmglu have been 
ammed at i|, c pi clUl * J 
m the t ol onies and in., 
Stales. Professor LyiiJ V, 
Menially note that not } 
were consistent disvinle 
l;’“x - ‘•■ven William ft n , 
lint excessive emphasis J 
the pari played by the | 
the creation of a radical 
ideology. After all. i\ 
port an l that PliiladelplL 
been a centre u[ radial t 
theory, and that. f or »d 
the United .Slate.} njl 
many ways by people id 
homy Quakers either in( 
in temperament. Noi jj, 
eism of the Friends, 
commoner in Americas' 
lion and. indeed, in sms, 
writing than Professor | 
Rests, is unjustified. Ail 
sive about tlw ambi&w. 
Tliorc.ui. As a martyr, is 
rank very high. ihoujji.| 
and a philosophical at.! 
deserves serious litemy 
Professor I .y lid's refer#. 
Russian soviets is quitch 1 
it is almost impossible 
that he thinks that the 
the original meaning d 
played much pari in i'i! 
revolution sitter the Bui' 1 
oxer, ami consequently 
pie is of very little met 1 
anarchist, as 1’rnfct.tv I| 
to he. 
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n history still starts at Oxford, 
sort of way. with Diocletian ; 

bridge an effort to start it as 
is 1501) ('‘Are you at Petcr- 
1 How prehistoric ‘T, has 
I. In fact all. history is one 
i, and its division into ancient, 
Sval and modern should be no 
than a working convenience, as 
iizcd by the " Documentary 
of Western Civilization " 
first volume on Ancient 
and its Inst on the .Second 
IWar. You can leach history 
lures (“ The next slide shows 
]y of Naples. The mountain 
luvius which erupted in a.d. 

Pompeii and Hcreulancum 
led the cider Pliny, who wrote 
iven books of Natural lli.%- 
you can teach it from text- 
bill textbooks tend to be any- 
mt stimulating : or you can 
students the chance i»f reading 


some ol Ihe sources inexilahly in 
certain cases (like Ancient (iieoce 
and Rome) in translation, iu the 
case of Rome this admirable idea was 
first put into practice hy Nuplilali 
Lewis and Meyer Keinhokl. who pro- 
duced txvo excellent volumes on 
" Roman Civilization ", one on the 
Republic and one on the Empire, 
which have been widely used, par- • 
tieulnrly in the United Stales, where 
ancient history is studied quite often 
us pari of an undergraduate course 
even by those majoring in such re- 
mote subjects as dentistry. 

The late Professor A. H. M. 
Jones, then, was commissioned to 
do wihut Lewis nd Rein hold had 
done already, for the difference in 
title has no great .significance. The 
fir.vt volume, on the Republic, was 
published a few year#, ago. Here is 
the second volume, on the Empire, 
a magnificently printed and pro- 
duced book. The question for 
teachers will he whether lo use R-I. 
or Jones. On the Republic Re- 
covered a considerably broader 
field ; on both Republic anil Empire 
it hits a very good and extensive 
bibliography, while Jones’s biblio- 
graphy is singularly eclectic : a small 
number of books, many of which 
have long been out of print. 

Still, the sources themselves are 
what matter, and for the history of 
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Mr. Moit is Ids 4 Professor (iomme died wilh- 
xvi 1 h Inm. He uses per.,*. ... 
s.mtly to mean poll bi 1 


consensus -wherever this exists— on 
the problems Thucydides raises. This 
tusk is almost perfectly performed 
by Gommc. And reives and Dover. 
Beyond (hat there is the question of 
individual problems: no continuous 
commentary can immediately com- 
ma lid universal assent about all of 
them. It ix an important and. alas, 
uncommon achievement (hut in these 
matters the present commentary is 


the Roman Empire they exist in 
wide variety : the xxriiingN ul 

-inciem historians, pagan and Chris, 
jian ; letters ; charters ; peiihoiii : 
imperial edicts anil rescripts : en- 
graved records of individual) 1 
careers : military ilocmnenls ol 
every kind from pas sheets ; ,nd duly 
rosters to soldiers’ private corre- 
spondence : e 11st onis tariffs ; taxa- 
tion doclimcnt» ; the opinions of the 
jurists ; a broad range of adminis- 
trative regulations. 

Jones goes forward as far as the 
fifth century, while R-I stopped 
with (" on. la mi nc. R-|. i s again nioiv 
comprehensive, with a qua r lei of a 
million as against about I51MHU) 
words. Inevitably a great number of 
the sources and indeed the transla- 
tions are common to both hooks, 
though Jones supplies many of his 
own translations, particularly of in- 
scriptions*. Jones is probably the 
easier to use, for the reason that it 
is .slanted towards “ history " rather 
than “ civilization In fact it bears 
the stamp of all Jones's work 
admirable clarity and logic of 
arrangement. Naturally it has not 
the importance of his master-work, 
the History of the Later Roman 
Empire, which lie completed, and 
the Proxopogmphy of the Later 
Roman Empire, which was Jiis own 
conception and which, most happily, 
he had already launched before his 
death. But this is the work which, 
so long as ancient history is studied 
at all, will place every young stu- 
dent most deeply in Iils debt. 

These source hooks give an ad- 
mirable picture of the external side 
of Roman life and history. But 
what, all the time, were people 


thinking about civilized hie .* What 
development was there in .such 
thought from the early Republic 
through Ciecio’s De Repiihliea to 
Augustine's Ci vitas Uvi‘! Thi> is. the 
subject nl Signuru Lidia Storoni 
Mazzulani. winner of the Prcniio 
Via reg gin Optra Trim a in 1%7. To 
say that her book no doubt reads 
belter in Italian is no insult to the 
translator, who has dune his work 
admirably: bill it is. perhaps, a 
boob with an Italian rather than an 
English complexion : "Supreme 

power over the wihulc world, divine 
gift, of wisdom and intuition : such 
are the murks of the man of des- 
tiny ■' Oclavian was especially 
xensilixe to the yearning for self- 
affirmation which’ was active in Ihe 
Roman soul ” ; " The vast frontier 
territories of the Empire seem to 
fray like u tattered cloak, and soak 
up the .slime or barbarism." 

The Roman aristocracy ol' the 
Republic was parodhinl in its out- 
look. Greeks, conscious of their 
own superior culture, cocked snooks 
at their uncultured conquerors, and 
xverc often more venomous limn 
that. Of Ihc great war-Jords of the 
faie Republic '• sonic talked of 
Alexander " (but never, one sus- 
pects, of Alexander un<i the Unity 
of Mankind). Then, with Augustus, 
after the confrontation of East nnd 
West in battle, the West struck 
back: Rnnic with its own culture, 
centre of a world-empire which was. 
to ail intents and purposes; us wide 
as the oi'Aofujiein*. " Augustus tried 
Jo give the Empire a strieiily Latin 
moral slump, by sanctifying ancient 
customs, rites and traditions," This 
was imperial Rome, and Alnrie's 
sack of the city in 410 was the end 
of it. Hie adoption of Christianity 


had riot been .1 true triumph, for it 
was .1 (. lirLti unity (muted with 

paganism, with Rome still the capi- 
tal city and, under Theodosius, an 
intolerance as ruthless as pagan i«- 
tolcr.ince had once been. So, after 
the deluge. Augustine reshaped 
Christian llmughi " so as tn elimi- 
nate intrusive theological elements 
which were still contaminated hy 
ethical and rationalist ideas of 
pagan origin “. This is the general 
scheme of Signora Ma/./.olani’.x 
book. 

It is hook about ih ought and 
thinkers, and ii gets belter as it goes 
on. because the material is bcttci. 
T o seek lo trace the development of 
Ciceros thought, for example, from 
his forensic speeches is not a parti- 
cularly profit able exercise. And little 
attention i.s paid to some historical 
facts which would seem to have a 
considerable relevance lo ihc theme 
of the book ; the fact which Philip 
V so rightly stressed, that enfran- 
chised slaves in Rome became 
Roman citizens: the unification ol 
Italy after the Social War : the con- 
version of Constantine, and. oddly, 
because we know a lot about his- 
thinking. Julian and Ihc pagan revi- 
val in the fourth century. 

At times this book assumex a 
little (On easily rhni the iiltestcd 
thought and speech of individuals 
(Aelius Aristides's Roman oration, 
for instance) was the current 
thought of Romans at large. Yet if, 
too often, it may seem to have it> 
head in the clouds there are times - 
in the account, for instance, of 
OclaviaiTs climb to power or the 
honor of life in the third century — 
when it has Us feet very firmly 
planted on the ground. 


Punishment fitting the criminal 


bmivs Amm.iiHi, ihc 
.1 yt.tr imiJv. SJiU. licit® 
.i standard vviMk or J 
iii.iiiii.rt. Wli.it lie hut fa 
ol the jue.ll little m\ 
topolis. easily read ‘ 
nicmot.rtdc. 


~ » his great work on „,v .. 

kit. the benefit he had given at least never eccentric or III- 
; historical studies in many hiformctl. The last task of u com- 
r seemed ill ih- U mur hv nwntmy on Thucydides, even when 
s . * u it is historical as this one is. would be 

jor bung so abiuptly t0 i|||i m i n .,| ti not only the subject- 


that it we take New Ymk .>s the 
areheij iv of our Wesiern, iuh.01 civili- 
zation, it is not )iec.iii'< hiiiu.ni nature 
is nastier Ilian «v supposed, nor be- 
cause of transient antagonisms of 
colour, bill because here flic pace ol 
material progress is set, the progress 
of perpetual change, which stimulates 
the spirit too far, cuts us off from the 
springs of certainty, and leaves ns 
spinning nervously .uni testily from 
unnecessary challenge 10 trumped up 
response. 
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to illumintilc not only the subject- 
matter of Thucydides hut his writing, 
and here Professor Dover's literary 
scholarship will certainly be helpful 
to n whole generation of MiulcoN. 

On the other hand there arc oppor- 
tunities missed, lit perhaps there 
were bound lo be : the question of 
whether the historical inevitability of 
which one has so strong a sense in 

I from* "ihe second narT'oE lhc Iast sUlB< * of lhc culll ' ,ropfiC in 
“'s bistorievXr ffie tep- ^ t0 Thl,c ^ S P roSC 


I’LTER CARNSKV : 

Social Status nnd Lugnl Privilege in 
(he Roman Empire 

320pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £3 5s. ■ 


; There were the books of 
ides on which we had 
)’ t’omntenlary and those on 
Was missing: the difference 
wi like that of the years 
Md not covered hy a pri- 
i "*». It was essential that 
commentary should be 
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a fourth volume 
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Well, one e.m see what lit- mean!). It 
sure is quite j place. Perhaps in 
some respects it iv not so distinctive 
as Mr. Morris implies. Most big 
waterside cities, as well as New 
Yofk and his beloved V'enice, are 
lurgely built on rubbish used as 
fill. The peculiar Italian-English 
of Little Italy cun stiff be 

savoured fq pockets all the way up 
the coast beyond Rhode Island. 
Midwesterners nowadays arc just ai 
likely ax New Yorkers 10 retire to 
Florida or California, and the 

dramatic skip hy helicopter front a 
last ride on ihc Erie-Lackuwanna 
ferry t 0 JFK. and n flight to Europe 
is more commonplace than it 

seems —for die eminent and their 

reporters nil over the world. 

Sometimes, loo, the paradox be- 
comes top-heavy. " In a city noto- 
rious lor accumulated wealth *\ syyx 
Mr. Morris on one page, "mod 
New Yorkers I know really do not 
set much store upon possessionv.’’ 
Twelve pages later. Interviewing a 
’ v «ry rich man artumg very expen- 
sive fixings, he has this to. say ; 


The first six volumes 
biography were PJfbli^l 
1949 and 1 ‘>55. "Raft 
life of Washington wjJ 

there could be ni> dD j 
Freeman was the. nun' 
{//..V. April 2. m l 
ship and objcctiviff Wjj 
iu Dr, Freeman and 
that Washington » 
standablc as a humaaK^j 
easily cl.is-cd as an n 
than he has ever been ' , 
May 9, 1952). .Fff 
completing ihe 
seventh and last was J 1 
Alexander CTirroH ji 
Ashworth. *' 

Washington has beenfog 

great meiworia! W • 
April 4, 1958). - 
V Freeman » . 

magnificent monM* 01 
for ihe common rw '"Jj 
>„mmon reuqer, j 


t with the Macc ih u did not ^ lc or h , iv historical judgment is 
endin'. ■,? u i:? !,- “ ” 01 hardly raised, and yet rt is a question 
wiing with the Sicilian dis- 0 f a crucial kind. However, if 

mmos commentary on what is only the sharp knife that cun 
r Book Rive has bean cut j ce p t an d through these clas- 
1 aS m P c,ccl by ,,rofcsSOr sic chapters so stringent n com- 
, b V Professor panion n% Professor Dover Is to be 
*ney would themselves be preferred lo more metaphysical styles 
ttk t reK / e i l ‘hut little of the 0 f comment. The merit of his trent- 
Bfr k:,rn . m “ i,ntl I ud 6' ment bf what is. after .nil, one of 
f:? woninic had elaborated umeUV nmitt mn^p.rme(7i!<i of 


~ iimi^ mm j uup mmm m wmmu ^ mw 

i!LS oninie elaborated the ""wo"rid\ "grcitt masterpieces 1 of 
“a comnieiituries was lo literature is simply that it Is. very 
1 a nume hk in,-nmisi«r#i use f u i. and that is Ihe princlpnl 

quality of this whole valuable scries 
of commentaries. 

The excursus on the Herms and 
the Mvsteries is a modest-looking bu( 
F'WS^nS !— > con.ribu.ion .0 scholnr- 

[^se, .that, one almost <hip: are at a stagc ^ lf f ,?. D 

e«rcat commentary was not area where judgment and lucidity 
“■Ally from the beginning, are fur more to the point than in- 
' Dover has hud lew of genious originality. The elernem 
material to work on, and which inspires -most commence 

£«!Sa ««-* JI* 


®*nong his incomplete 
VtJr* * asl books ; but the 
hi,, S! ftw vommcniary and 
su bstanco belong to him. 
if supplementary work or 
FAnarewes in Book Five is 


British common 

probably 


; - -w.imiviiiiiry ne nmtseti inruusuuMv 
MS the- familiar character- arguments arc clearly imrsh.iUeq 
s«yle of. scholarship. He and t that in general one can- be 
pi toughly sensible and certain no evidence N R ,. m . j ,e * n 


mOre >- a 1 i ■a f i 
reader. • T biv 
able “ reduciiufl 


.uMguiy <scnsiD)e anil vciunu ^ 

widely read > but his slyle neglected ; it has -a .quah v 
1 lc ^ ruminative than that reliability. Maps are clearly dr 
, I and sufficiently numerpui,, and l 
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Iruwn 


„c W common- 


R -* . ^ vn. • ' T ‘ ' i. 1 , i, ji 9 


t,.* 1 .* 


t ' s 'i >;.•) ' ; : 


At first T distrusted my host's oifatux- 
tipn tor Ihoe tilings, having » preju- 
dice against connohuurx amw.iy, ami 

detesting the dcferaja'tion fJ f ir.iy 
an investment, but presently; t realized 
that bo really loved b/j possevskliM. 


ingenious cuffinfl j* 
good judgment, ‘ <: 


old 


BWU |»wa--" . .. nf |JS 

made the 2 


wiU^ be lSS.Sned.iii U» VpU>» 

iiwn, v^ r ‘* rhucythdc* : rt «Q indexes to cover tbe entire work. 
Ihmenturv, . because not - •< - ' L„..n ..mA/i the srest 


niuuw iw * — w 

fe»« like 

a living memorial 
done in '■ 

Pluturdi ever aci 


The aulhoralhaye earned Je great 
- - ...» ancient nislor- 

Wbo, , read! jig 


discussE * £i ! J 1 * n0 ‘ authors, have ea 

SS ?u!Lr blfl uko Qew gra«tnde not only of 
ilstorW,^ e our mds but of: anyone *»«»*. ^ 
W K °L wh5ch ia lhli Thucydides, needs Quickly to rjfor to 
ebwJ The first - H sound opinion on *»Y 
i?j to make hundreds of difficult individual 
•‘I'Ormed. modern points; • 


Ii i’i lain has recently had cause to 
interest itself in the question whether 
educated students who. in pursuit of 
what seems to them a noble cause, 
create h public .shambles should 
receive the same kind of punishment 
as would be meted out to uneducated 
louts who, in pursuit of no idcul nl 
all, created n shambles of a similar 
sort. A Roman governor of Britain, 
putting the question to a Roman 
emperor in the second century a.d., 
would have received a sharp rctorl: 
he must act in accordance with the 
sucial status of the offenders. Were 
they of the belter sort, honest lores. 
sons of senators, equites, town coun- 
cillors Ulecuriones ) or veteran sol- 
diers ? Or were they inferiors, hiiini * 
(tores ? In the former case exile 
would be the proper penally, for a 
longer or shorter period (It) , the 
students* case, faendirtg dd\wi or- rus- 
tication, in modern university jar- 
gon): in the latter case they should 
be sentenced to custody again for 
a longer or shorter period— not w*- 
prisomnent (because the Romans 
never gave prison sentences) bul hard 
labour, perhaps JH Ihe mjnw.. . 

No wonder in. these cgalilariun 
anti-imperialist days some hojd that 
in the Romkri empire all whs 'for 
the Worst in the JlvOrtl of all possi- 
ble worlds; f It could be said of the 
Roman legal system Dr.; Garnsey 
writes, ,'* tjiat . ils pervasion by- im- 
proper , influences made : equality 
before the • law unobtainable. . , . 
The- judicial system at its best was 
.stiM 'fiir .- from . equitable because it 
was pfenheaied by influences which, 
in Roman eyes, were perfectly 
proper.’' Of .how many countries jn 
how numy- periods of their history, 
could il' be’ asserted with confidence, 
that neither verdicts nor sentences 
have ever- been uninfluenced by ex- 
traneous considerations ? The pteu- 
Jiarity of ;tj)c Roofun^ wax that they 


made no bones about it. They had 
llidr own very Individual concep- 
tion of dignlMx. Also it was expe- 
dient to prop up the classes on 
whom the empire chiefly depended 
for its government and administra- 
tion. 

Most of Dr. Garnsey’s material 
comes from the Digest arid is not 
cnrHcr than the second century 
a.d. It calls for sagacity of in- 
terpretation, for the Text is often in 
dispute, the rulings of emperors on 
individual cases may be setting, but 
may merely be following, prece- 
dents: and the comments of the 
jurists arc statements usually about 
contemporary law. So .the question 
arises whether, in adapting penalties 
lo the social status of the offender, 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius bluzed 
a new trail or whether they were 
following established general princi- 
ples. Dr. Oarnsey’s careful examina- 
tion of the evidence suggests that 
.the latter was the case. 

Though .the words honestjores 
iT\d fuonliiores (or their synonyms), 
arc frequcntly employcd by<,emper:. 
ors. and jurists, no precise definition 
of either class survives ; the differ- 
ential Hty in birth, wealth, status, 1 
Undefined but evidently easily un- 
derstood. But in the provinces there 
was lhc.' filrthc^r distinction in the 
first two centuries A.o, . between, 
those’ who possessed Rochan citizen- 
ship : arid those who did not, and 
from ■ tbe histories of early 
F.mplre, from the 1 ami from.. 
PfiryV Letters ‘\ve know that this 
too mfcde for diffenjnccs both in 
triul and puaishniem. Dr. Garasey. 
who has. his 1 own not very attractive 
explatailion t of Paul's '' appeal " for 
trial at Rome, .thinks that, as against 
the distinction honcsilores-hitiliil- 
iores. • citizenship mattered less and 
Jess andf that, even itf the firM 
century a.d. .$ - poor and Inferior 
person was helped Hide by (be fact 
qf being a . Roman,- citizen. ; But 
would u Roman official have 
drived Paul among the honest- 
fores V 

•’ /rhe . book • Js| chiefly cu nee rqcd 
viith'.qrinrriital -.irials ' (irwfudlrig - a 


long account of the .senate's persist- 
ent claim that a senator should he 
tried, before his peers), but Dr. 
Garnsey. considers civil trials also, 
investigating some of the, questions 
which Professor Kelly fiiis recently 
examined so profitably : how., for 
instance, was it possible for n poor 
man of jilJlc consequence. If he 
sued sine of his betters, to ensure 
lhai the accused turned up in conn 
at all ? Digniiax, again, is the 
answer. If some underling hud the. 
impertinence to summon you, it 
would Joule had if you did not turn 
up _ in court. Anyhow, you were 
unlikely to lose the case if you did. 

Roman criminal law tends, with 
one or two distinguished exceptions, 
To be disregarded by Roman lawyers 
in English-speaking countries. ' .So, 
with the. great precedents of Strn- 
cii a it- Davidson and Grcenidgc, it is 
an excellent thing that a small 
number of Roman historians have 
recently turned lo the consideration 
of Roman law, particularly in its 
impact on social .history.- Dr. Garn- 
sey is, (i wfllfqjnp, addition Ip their 
number; Hisr book Is full’of Interexu 
well;, argued, and extremely read- 
able. 
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Mill and inductivism 
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AI.4N RYAN : 

llii- Phil us i »|» 1 15 rt f John .Smart Mill 
20Xpp. Macmillan. CJ rOs. 

Pantheon ( I rails- Allan lie Hunk 
Service). Paperback. 2K\ 


John Stuart Mill was im| a yreal 
philosopher ; he was a thinker of 
groat influence. The influence has 
been must marked, and lists proved 
mo.sl durable, in social philosophy. 
Mi]J‘s.V.v.v/fV/j nj Louie and Principles 
of Political Economy have si place in 
ihe history of their respective disci- 
plines. Utilitarianism continues to be 
h helpful introduction to ethical 
l henry. The essay On Liberty, liow- 
cvei, always was and still is a key 
work of social thought. The yoirny 
slitdeiU Mho pays polite attenlion to 
Utilitarianism sits up when lie reads 
the l iberty. It says whul lie feds : he 
yourself ami do your own thing. Mill 
expresses heller than anyone else the 
cardinal value that sustains liberal 
ilcniucracy— choosing for oneself. 

Mr. Alan Ryans interest in Mill 
evidently begun with the essay On 
Liberty, which lie discusses from a 
new perspective in the lust chapter of 
The Philosophy of John Stuart Milt. 
Bui his book is mainly about Mill’s 
Itigie and philosophy of science. He 
says that his aim “ is to present John 
Stuarf Mill as the author of a philn- f 
sophieal system, a system which I 
shall call ‘ inductivism ’ ”, When he 
comes down to details, however, the ' 
system is hard to find. ' 

It seems that Miff began his 1 
l hough is on logic and scientific J 
method with the idea that proof and f 
explanation were deductive, then jj 
decided that they were not. but never a 
made clear to himself what exactly 
the alternative was. It was certainly d 
pot simple induction, that is. reason- t; 
mg with probability from particular b 
instances to a 1 general conclusion. a 


•\ccoiiling In Mr. Ryan’s infcrprcla- 
HI linn of Mill, “real" inference pro- 
ceeds from known particulars to un- 
»k known particulars, using a gencrali- 
Aiiion as j " rule of inference". 
This. Mr. Ryan tells us, is not the 
saiiK- as deducing particular ennelu- 
11 '•ion-, from a genera I i/a I ion taken as 
if a premise. 

,s On Mr. Ryan’s view, deduction is 
d still important for Mill as a test but 
<■ not as a proof. Thai may seem a 
>A distinction without a difference, 
n unless " proof " is taken to mean the 
psychological process of discovery. 

L ’ Now Sir Karl Popper has argued per- 
* siiasjvcly that all logic is deductive 
and that people like Mill, who talk 
' of inductive logic, have confused 
! logic with an account of the psycho- 
logical process of forming an hypo- 
thesis fruin which one can make de- 
ductions. Mr. Ryan answers this 
objection on behalf of Mill. Popper 
presupposes that the conclusions of 
science are hypotheses which can be 
proved false but cannot be proved 
true. Mill does not take this view. 
Mill believed, so Mr. Ryan tells us 
here, that there arc true laws of na- 
ture to be round. Yet in the end, it 
seems. ** Mill reduces laws of nature 
lo the rules which we consciously or 
uneotiseionsfy follow in linking one 
particular to another". That looks 
like going hack to a psychological 
process after all. 

When Mr. Ryan comes to discuss J 
Mill’s methodology of the social ( 
sciences, he seems to forget about l 
inductivism. “ Mill was convinced ‘ 
that social .science had to be deduc- 1 
nve . and in (his part of the book ‘ 
Mill is allowed to regard not only 1 
geometry but also physics as a ' 
deductive science. 

Mr. Ryan is clearer when he j! 
deals with Mill's ethics and its rela- , 
rion to the social sciences. Mill j, 
beheved. like others before and v 
after him, that there was an easy d 


way on i of die pioblem of free will, 
lie was .i lie term im\i ,md thought 
that determinism can accommodate 
choice mi fiuig as determini-au is not 
confused with external compulsion. 
Mr. Ryan shows dial Mill overlooks 
some essential filings. When deter- 
minism comes in at the door, re- 
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some essential things. When deter- Mr. Hudson has analysed and discus- 
iiunisin conies in at the door. re- Sl .j Richartj hook. .-I Rev 

sponsibdih flies out at the window. ,, , ... , ,, . , , 

Related 'difficulties face Mill’s " / / A ‘ / "'"W turns and ihfft- 
a I (cm pi to reconcile utilitarianism at Mttralw with great 

with the idea of justice, and Mr. thoroughness. hirst published in 
Ryan is equally clear in bringing 1 75,5 , it constitutes, as Mr. Hudson 
iuit these difficulties and in connect- wiys. a part of ** the great eighteenth- 
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! Related difficulties face Mill’s 
a I (cm pi to reconci le miliia rianism 
with the idea of justice, and Mr. 
■ Ryan is equally clear in bringing 
out these difficulties and in eon Heel- 
ing them with the objections to 

determinism. 

In his discussion of Mill’s ethics. 
Mr. Ryan relies heavily on the Iasi 
chapter of the System of i.agic. 
where Mill treats value judgments 
as precept-, or imperatives, and 
where he distinguishes morality 
from prudence and “ aesthetics ’’ 
(which covers the " beautiful oi 
noble "). The reliance is well 
founded, since these views were 
elaborated by Mill in the third 
edition of the Logic a few years 
before he wrote On Liberty and 
Utilitarianism. Mr. Ryan is not alln- 
gethcr successful in his use of this 
material. There is some confusion in 
the particular way he applies Mill’s 
view of value judgments as impera- 
tives to the statement in Utilitarian - 
mn that ultimate ends cannot he 
proved. M.ill states plainly that they 
cannot be proved because they are 
ultimate. no! —as Mr. Ryan 
thinks - because they are ends. Nev- 
ertheless Mr. R-yan sloes make a 
contribution that i.s both new and 
mi port a at concerning Mill’s distinc- 
tion between morality and aesthet- 
ics. He shows that for Mill the 
‘ fcjtf'er Pleasures ” in Utilitarianism 
and self-development in the Liberty 
have " aesthetic ", not moral, value. 
As a result he gives Mill’s position 
especially in the Uheriv, a novel 
outline that makes it nil the more 
distinctive, 
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lore to he related, as far as its theory (he best in the loan run * 
or knowledge goes, lo the works of Hut. in the etui th em 
Locke, and. as Tar as concerns moral- book must be iudiR 
ty. especially in the works of 1 1 time, of the case foS 
Unfortunately. Price does not stand self. Tile position he ti, 
eomparisnn with cither of these bet- lish is that, despite I ,« 
tei known philosophers, huleed it I ocko. reason is lhD f 
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nnturully to an examination of [he 

JJJSP* of a practical 

maxim and of (lie categorical ini- 
poiitjve as the fonnul principle by 

which t hs ..it .1. . 


heuristic, regulative and sysicimli/.- 
Ing concepts, and his theology. Bv 
doing so with great care and entpa- 
ny he draws alien l ion lo certain 
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me moral law to concrete situations. me c °mpari.sn n be- Psychologists of perception some 
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Icf the evolution of parlicu- 
Kcal policies have not been 
I, The interaction between 
jkg which arc generated nut 
fe the development of policies 
fibers of Parliament who bc- 
Bjnisters, and the development 
B Service attitudes— this is 
ily a matter of profound iin- 
b for the study of British 
bus. It must be remembered 
r$ are certain important un- 
jy facts which determine 
Puts in education, until quite 

I pile considerable efforts 
the supply of teachers, 
cn an absolute shortage 
Policies developed, 
opposition or office, or 
of research, which sug- 
scessity for an increased 
rs. Such policies us, for 
widespread opening of 
ools. inevitably shut- 
rock of absolute teacher 

her hand, >ii is powhlc 
ks like this out of (he 
lei. One of the few 
ifififtts of die last Labour 
bent's dismal cdu cation ail 
fib' Mr. CroslandS ndotption 
»■ minority view of the 
». [Advisory Council on the 
S Ind Supply of Tcuchcra, 
pigfflorease in training provi- 
Js possible, and that this 
pd. to a rapid overcoming 
portage. This indeed has 
rr and > but for the decision of 
•w London Education 
. and other progressive 
■vlasl year to increase 
Tyfncnl of' teachers, there 
i? Vc . “"employ n«m 

m Illc mitiimn 

( The 1970s look like being a 
hcIi policy developments 
1 inhibited by teacher 

reas policy il is ideas 
brute facts which hold 
atoms on shows how the 
eviction of eduomMonal 
lhat children were 
0 iypes was shared by 
* an{| ma,i y politicians, 

IS . responsible for lhe 
q 7, ft", Labour Gov- 
945-1951 of the gram- 
” wc now know it. 
ttdnip of a minority of 
authorities to dwelcm 

2 W schoD, • bh « main 
vriopment ooourred in 


the grammar sduud and ubslados. 
both .political and administrative, 
were pul in the way of +he develop, 
nient of con>prehcn>ive schools by 
blleii Wilkinson and bv CiCoree 
lomlinson. 

Dm ing the 1 950s - particularly 
aTter tJie studios by Mrs. Kloud. Dr. 
Halsey and Dr. Marlin, after 
the Reports on Early Leaving, and 
Crowlhcr and Nxswsom— it bccumc 
c-lear that the justification for the 
tripartite system was weaker than 
had been thought. Ideas began to 
change among educational re- 
searchers and educational thinkers, 
among teachers, among local 
authority members, among civil sci- 
vauts.and inevitably among national 
politicians. When Sir David Eccles, 
who was almost the last committed 
grammar school supporter to hold 
office, left die government in the 
Macmillan purge, he was succeeded 
by a series of Ministers who allowed 
the Civil Service to push ahead with 
the approval of comprehensive 
schemes where they seemed possible 
and appropriate. At the same time, 
a wide range of authorities of ufil 
political complexions have developed 
plans for comprehensive shook, 
There have, however, been grow- 
ing doubts about the effectiveness 
of the comprehensive school in 
dealing with at Iaa*t one of the 
problems tli.nl il scit out to cope 
with. This h, in particular, the 
diminution of social inequalities in 
our society. Growing evidence from 
this and other countries suggests 
that education has comparatively 
ILlilc efifeot on social integration and 
social mobility, and it has therefore 
seemed, particularly in recent 
montiis, llii tut though the impetus 
towards com prehensiviza lion is un- 
likely tO'Nlow down, whatever Mrs. 
Thatcher* perennial views may bo,’ 
the -strong .hopes .that were held by 
supporlcns of the comprehensive 
movement are now more rhcloricul 
than factual. Indeed, Ihe battle 
is moving on to a quite differ- 
ent front, the development of 
community action to eliminate pov- 
erty, and the growth of .individual- 
ized learning which may conceiva- 
bly help the disadvantaged child in 
whatever kind of school hc finds 
himself. 

Mr. Parkinson, as a student of the 
formation of Labour Party policy, 
relies far too much upon the min- 
utes of the National Executive 
Committee. With Labour M.P.s, and 
particularly with Anthony Crosland. 
die adoption of a policy by the 
National Executive Committee was 
almost bound to discommend it as 
being [intcHeotuaMy unworthy. Mr, 
Crosland paid considerable attention 


Bom teacher 


to the Work of distinguished ediu.-.t- 
lional icseai chirrs and lo the argu- 
menl.s of people who weie in touch 
with the Fabian Society and Soii- 
oust Ctnnmeniiity. l.abmn Secretar- 
‘ c , s with the except ion of 

Mr. Sheri, have also depended 
heavily on their civil servants for 
advice. Indeed, the .inadequacy of 
Labour Ministers of Education de- 
serve, a special study. With the 
exception ui Mr. Cropland's tenure, 
the Penman cm -Secretary was the 
ql feotivc head ol the Department 
tor more .than . five years. 

What is more interesting, perhaps, 
in the formulation of Labour Party 
policy is the developments at local 
|evel. Here there are tremendous 
differences. Some of the most reac- 
tionary local authorities in the coun- 
try are those under Labour con- 
trol— Durham County Council, for 
example. On the other hand, the 
Inner London Education Authority, 
tnc successor to the great London 
School Board and the London 
County Council, 'has for long been 
in the vanguard ot many devclop- 
ments. This has been partly because 
of its great resources, but mainly 
because of the very high calibre of 
its officers and tcaohers and because 
the London Education Committee 
has attracted many devoted men and 
women who have served it long and 
well. 

Such people have strong ideas 
about education and in particular 
are strong supporters of the com- 
prehensive school, polytechnics and 
special schools of all kinds. In 
this they arc strongly influenced by 
their officers who have shown 
themselves to be men and women 
with broad and- imaginative ideas. 
But this is not something that is 
confined to greai Labour local 
authorities; Conservative authorities 
like Oxfordshire have done iusL as 
well. 

The ideas, then, of the local 
Labour parties would be a more 
fruitful object of .study than the 
ideas of the Labour Parly nation- 
ally, and the Labour Pnrly nation- 
ally has its education policy deter- 
mined for 3l largely by the effect of 
ideas on the civil servants and on 
the group of educational experts fin 
the National Union of Teachers and 
elsewhere) whose sympathies are 
broadly on the left. Jt is interesting 
that a number of distinguished Con- 
servative politicians drew very much 
on the same group of experts for 
their advice. Whether or not the new 
tenrn at Curzon Street will rely to 
the same extent upon the ideas 
which have, on the whole, been so 
successful in developing English 
education remains to be seen. 
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books in French which discuss pop- 
ular almanacs, and Mine. Bollfeme’s, 
taking such publications of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries as 
its theme, js a welcome addition to 
their number, .It Is divided Into 
three purls: the first is mainly his- 
torical and traces the development 
of the almanac; the second deals 
with astrology and religion; and the 
final one attempts to classify the 
narratives contained In- these little 
books. f ' ■ 

. This Is an. admirably scholarly 
work. With crisp expertise - the 
author deals confidently with a sub" 
ject of curiously unexpected com- 
plexity, and in .most respects this; 
essay cduld hardly be beffered. The 
. , lack of ap Index,, however, is a - 
; matter for regret, and the austerity. 

of the printed page, together w*th 
'• classified l{ stk t cdldd usefully have 
been relieved by Ibe use;of Ittuptra* .. 
1 tlow— those on the wrappers of toe 
book slmpH’ whOt the appetite for 
" more. • 1 

Amongst ; the poor the popularity 
; of the .almanac lasted ' very . much 
longer In .France thuh. it did in this ■_ 
cour>lryv-Ha 1 which to b® 

' explained - largely by differing’ pat- 


terns of religious belief, and also 
because In the eighteenth century 
the English oh&pbook to Some 
extent usurped, the .function of the 
aimanac, Such explanations, though, 
are incomplete and require to be 
confirmed and extended by compar- 
. alive studies in popular KterMure. 

Mme. BoHfcme’s bpok, quite apart, 
from its very consideraWe intrinsic 
interest, emphasizes by Implication 
the need for stuities o^ this kind. 
The French popular alm&nac was 
cssentiaHy a " mamlel pratique de 
savoir . vivtre ”, and ; Ihe cultural 
assumptions and attitudes embodied' 
in if couid useft^ly be ; compared 
with -those \riiich afe to be found in 
EogBshchapbooks. 

, The great value Otf lhe compara- 
tive pjethod in social' history .was 
britiiafttiy demobs Lrated a couple of 
years a«b .l?y Prof^f 'Gwyn vyilf 
H aim fri * his , Ard saps -and San & 
Ciilofter. A parallel study, of popu- 
iar.^eraiure, no lesi than political 
a Station and revolt, may well pro- 
vide a lifcw. . angle , of vision' frofti 
which to view tbo rtwntal linivarse 
of the ",menu peuple '■ un^ler the 
ancieb ' regime a;ptf :of the pdor Ui 
eigbteenth-cvfitqry Engl&qd. ' ' 


LEAH MANNING : 

A IJfc for Lducution 
263pp. Gull uiicz, 12 4v 

If cvci there wax a big-hearted 
Momma in the House of Commons, 

■ it was Leah Manning. Despite her 
first name, xhc wax of Huguenot, 
turned Methodist, extraction, though 

, under the influence of Stewart Hcacl- 

■ Ian* she herself developed into u 
[ devout Anglican. As one reads her 

lively autobiography, the impression 
] is strengthened that her left-wing 
reputation, based on pacifism, rccon- 
I ciliution with Germany after the 
' First World War, involvement in the 
. Spanish Civil War and opposition to 
. German rearmament after the 
Second World War, has owed fnr 
‘ more to all-einb racing humanity than 
to dogma. 

Not herself a communist, she has 
| been disposed to regard dividing lines 
ns unimportant. In any case, ns 
Hurry Belli It replied when Sir 
Frederick Mundcr, then General 
| .Secretary of the N.U.T., inquired 
> anxiously if Leah had uny party 
standing: “We like and admire her, 
but this is a disciplined movement 
nnd Leah I — well, she’s a complete 
individualist 1 " She has looked at 
problems pragmatically, rather than 
seeking lo apply some ideological 
touchstone to each situation. Yet, in 
the 1930s, no one had 11 sharper nose 
for fascism in nil Us guises. 

On Hetidlam’s advice young Leah 
(rained nt Homcrlon and today, nt 
eighty-four, she is still teaching. 
Probably her proudest moment was 
her election in 1929 as president of 
the National Union of- Teachers, for 
whom she later worked as tin officer 
for many years. That she has been a 
" born teacher ” is plain. Speaking of 
her job ns headmistress of the first 
open-air school at Cambridge for 
physically und mentally handicapped 
children, she comments; “I cannot 
think now why I gave up something 
so worthwhile and fulfilling for (ho 
frustrating life of politics.” 

But politics kept breaking in. She 
had joined the I.L.P. nnd the Fabians 
ns n teenager and immediately on 
reaching Cambridge was drawn into 
university nnd local politics by young 
Hugh Dalton. She stayed on in Cam- 
bridge as a teacher, marrying a scien- 
tist at the observatory, a staunch Lib- 
eral, which led - to copiplications at 
election times. She started the first 
evening play-centre in the country; 
with the help of Mrs. Keynes, Clara 
Rackham and other sympathizes, 
and risked dismissal by her passion- 
ate protests at the failure of the local 
education authority to feef] the ill-fed 
slum children in her school. At'Sushn 
Lawrence’s instigation, she tried her 
hand nt organizing college servants 
and women working at Chi vers, 
neither with great success, and helped 
in the foundation of Papwortb village 
Settlement for ■ tubercular patients 
and their ‘families.^ AH ; the time she 
was active in itfiei Cambridge Trades 
Council and Labour Party, and her- 
graphic descriptions ■ of Cambridge 
electioneering, including" ' Dalton’s 
first fight, are good rending; 


Her own membership of tin.* House 
of Commons was brief -first a few 
niunihs only in lv.1l, after u far safer 
scat had been filched from hei by 
Art hui Henderson, with Dalton's 
connivance, to be bestowed on Staf- 
foid Cripps ; and then five years from 
1945 to 1950. She was a hard-work- 
ing and effective “ House of Com- 
mons woman” as Churchill, lo her 
evident pleasure, called her. But the 
lime was loo short and the interval 
too long 10 develop a successful 
career, 

Besides which Leah Manning has 
been at her glowing best when per-' 
sona! action could be directly har- 
nessed to her political idealism. No- 
thing shows this better than her 
brilliant description of how she 
brought 4,000 Basque children, with 
tiicjr escorts, out of Bilbao before it 
fell to Franco, in the face of evorv 
possible obstruction, including that 
or our own Foreign Office and Home 
Omec. 

All her chapters on the 1920s and 
IMOs arc evocative and illuminat- 
ing. Her .political likes and dislikes 
nre not minced. Morrison. Cripps, 

2S d r Q u il .l keil Sl,e cou,d no! abide. 
She. felt them to be calculating und 

n ? * f^her, acceptable embodiments 
pi socialist comradeship. For Attlee 
by contrast, she had a most respect- 
ful regard. ^ 

“A plum among a lot of old 
■prunes was Nancy Astor's praise 
for Leah in 1931. Reading this warm- 
hearted. shrewd account of an imptil. 
s, v^s but immense^- useful and dedi- ' 
cafed life, one can see why. And 
the book ps a whole raises, by impli- - 
cation, a good many questions on 
the role of a woman in politics. En- 
tbusiasm and ability, plus the ncccs- . 
Sary physical resilience,, arc not 
enough. One needs toughness - and, : 
on occasion, ruthless ness, which only 
certain women can readily command. 
Leah Mnnning was not firmly enough 
fixed In her ambitions to exercise 
such qualities effectively, nnd occa- - 
sionally, -as she frankly recognizes,' 
she was unsuspectingly naive. But 
that makes her none the less likable, 
nnd the book is nil the more inter- ■ 
csting for the complete openness with 
which she discusses her own short- ' 
comings, as well as her successes and 
The more genera] problems of her 
times It Is n pity that the “ silent 
film cover picture docs not do her 
justice. 

Astonished that no history of Mer- 
chant Tnylors* School existed, the 
present headmaster. Mr. H. M. Luft, 
has repaired the omission. The result 
is a diligent and engrossing record. . 
Mr. Luft cai) assess the people as well 
as the papers and he leavens the 
administrative detail with many 
.sketches of the men who have had' a 
part in his great school. The part Was 
not always what you would expect. 
Those, for instance, who suppose that ’ ' 
headmasters are always sober men of 
good repute should read his account 
of one nineteenth-century scallywag. • 
A Hfsto'ry of; Merchant Thylorf - 
School, Crosby, 2620-1970 (338pri.) : 

!&' published by Liverpool University ^ 
Press dt fj. 1 
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Studies in 
Lif/h teen 1 h « 
f 'enturg/ 
Music 

A tribute to Karl Geiringer on 
bis seventieth birthday 
Edited by H. C. ROBBINS 
LANDON in collaboration 
with ROGER E. CHAPMAN 

A collection o| essays both 
imaginative in scope and 
authoritative in scholarship 1 
the work* ol Joseph Haydn.' 
Handel, j. s. Bach. C. P. E. 
Bach, Leonardo Leo. Johann 
Mailheson. Plccinni, dem- 
enti, and other period com- 
posers are discussed. 

705s. 

Earl// 

Learn inf/ in 
Man and 
Animal 

W. SLUCKIN 
A survey and appraisal of 
findings concerning the learn- 
ing of young animals and 
human infants. Different' 
forms of learning are exam- 
ined, ranging from conven- 
tional conditioning and etas-' 
sfcal imprinting to imitation 
and the beginnings of Ian- 
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Advances in Psychology 
Series No. 2 

Cloth 35s. Paper 20s. 

The Life 
Praeess 

J. A. V. BUTLER. F.R.S. • 
Gives In concise and read- 
able form a picture of > the 
Hfe process which ha9 em- 
erged from the great discov- 
eries of recent years, parti- 
cularly in the fields ol micro- 
biology and biochemistry, 
molecular biology and gene- 
tics; covering all forms of fife 
am viruses. >to man. 
ho .Selene h of Bioloav 
Series No. 2 

Illustrated 
Cloth 60s. Pipe! 35s. 

MY FORTY YEARS’ . 
MOTORING . 

Ante* 

ttiaf/rnph 1/ 

ARTHUR KNOWLES ... 

The author grew up among 
cara and car people and has 
watched and talked wllh 
many of the greats of the 
motor-racing and record- 
1,. • breaking world. He thus has a 
rich source of memories to 
draw upon, which he brings 
vlvfdly to M 

. : '. Illustrated 46s. 

Stu dies in 

Mnternatm 

ional 

f investment 

J. H. DUNNING . - 

Most aspectB of this new area 
of research are discussed. . 
although attention Is partlcu- 
. larly focused on- the 'Impact 
■ made by ILK. and U:9j multi- , 
national companies; pn 'the - 
|. economies of; both Investing 
ana. host countries. 88s. 

ttehsan and 

Scepticism 

Michael a. slote ’,. ' 

' ^ . Jwl't . i'eSMls Wlttfleiv 
» steiniap and Rhanomeftallal - 
, attempts to . overcome e piste- 
i !HS- 0 r? cal sceptlctaih. and 
> -jrrovklee powerful new: argu- • 
a new form 
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1 erring i»i the Wiiriinic scarcity i>f 
Hriiish hunks in i nnimnmvcalth 
cniintrics. he says 

smne American imiHkIicis aKn saw 
an idealistic missimi in helping! (Iicm- 
oiimlrics in iiil ilu'llisclxi’s nf |] 1C 
icmnaiits nf i(k- nppressive ttiiiish 
citloniai .sysiciil . . . i»f ilu- cnunliicH 
wIik.Ii were icinporaiily si.irvrd i*l 
hunks in i I k* l iij'lisli liiiignagc India 
was perhaps ilu- mu- m nliich ■\inen‘c:i 
lelt tin* pre.ilcsl idealist n call. 

t he I*. A., then, was funned as a 
defensive organ i/a I inn. tls foinida- 
Ih'ii in IS*)h fnllmwd the system ill 
net books substantially ini link'd by 
Frederick Macmillan in IX'JII with 
Marshall s Trinciplt'x of Tt'tuiomit'v : 
and a purl Iroiu ilu* necessaiy leac- 
rinns lo the I n si World War. it 
remained a largely defensive, con- 
servative organization until iIh* 
problems of the wuild N luinp ami the 
1‘Wtls called for a more positive 
hit it tide. T1u.ii an energetic secretary 
was enlisted, and representatives of 
the “ new " firms inelinling Stanley 
Unwin. Geoffrey labor and (?. 
Wren Howard of .lonutlian ("ape — 
moved into the chief seats or the 
association, They initiated closer re- 
lations with the hooksellei's. most of 
whom had hitherto been regarded 
as little more than tradesmen with 
the duty of seljing al inadequate 
discounts the hooks graciously 
supplied by the publishers. Not 
that cither side nf the bade 
showed great foresight in the inter- 
war period : whether it was a 

mailer ol hook clubs, paperbacks, 
the early reactions to the brilliant 
(publisher’s) idea ol hook tokens, or 
the lost golden opportunity to con- 
trol the trade paper as was done so 
successfully in Germany. 

. Allhough Mr. Kingsford deals 
jailhfiilly with die early history, 
inchuling the cMruordiintrs incident 
known as “the Hook Trade War", 
initiated by / he Times, circulation- 
hungry in MJOft. half his accmini is 
taken up with the last third of his 
allotted period. It was the incidence 
ol the Second World War and the 
need for the Hritisli publishing in- 
dustry to present a united lion! to ,i 
Government nliieli. initially at any 
rate, lorind little reason to distin- 
guish between books ami bools, that 
obliged publishers to supply tacts 
iiml figures a bout iheii businesses. . 
i n „ r i sldl 01 11 ^ wart inn* initiatives, 
the I .A. became the inhumed fomi , 
tHinhead ol in fori nation ami policy, t 
«ot only in negm iu ling wiih Gov , 
ernniein ileparinienis. bin in dealing i 
with the complex problems of a post- , 
war world in which the expanding , 
demand for hooks j n I ngtish was > 
not to he sulistied iinly by publish - 
ers in Driiain. f 

Mr. Kingsford's hook is very t 
mtteh a recorit for memhers or the 
hook trade and its future historians, i 
I roni the time when he became > 
pcRonally involved, the bare hones b 

?L Ucl u C . w f : 5l . ,iM,e 1 !“'!»: hm on t 
the whole it is an iniporsun.il r 
account, with the names of the * 
participants often given, like the « 

r^ be ( r ; V f i,n Mhklk lc:im * ^ rl 

footnoits. Jn a way. these " learns ”, v 
wmilinl ac,lv ^ s,, PPrtricrs in many it 
S' Hm n,hvs « ,ns . might be li 
.L ber mo |; c >‘ x nlicit tributes r< 
(rn the authors near official t, 
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Hntam »i r •uJj* 
record of 
service far excci* 

;v L ^.ai c.,S7 f ; 
l|,,n “ f 'Wrjttdl 
* 

^ r - of Ih.1 

J 't.iversiiy, 1he 

/"V nK ’ n ! ar y* lauri 
b'iok thieves, « ^ 
wi!h the rc(Wrt |hii) 
' VcHl had invented » 
an teed to unmask' ih 
«he library, At i 
sounded like „ J 
by .i very harastJJ 
,ha, 11 hi ' *»wn ham, 
‘■ould never died i 

wave. Ihii if ^r,% 
on hope or rumw, 
tiered his threat ix 
forward m ih e 4. 

Mibsiani iated: fori, 
indeed conic up *j( 
ihwim hook burtiifi 
fordshirc. 

1 ast week it wiiiji 
all the 50,000 or u 
new library of ft] 
technic will be ; 
" hugged •*. ■ 


; A magnet bed >((ip faj 
each book and uald 
correctly chedeTi 
counter, the nictaj jii 
by u reinote euntroL'v 
sonml and a g^te bS 
Hit* mm ary reader. 

A forbidding 'seejudi 

one which mighi » 
anachronistic simplds 
and elscu here whobl 
paled such supertur. 
for 1 heir motlcst ct 
poly technicians ivj^u 
and they may uIikj 
see their library's tw 
stimulus rather dun 1 
(heir activities. ItwcJ 
submissively before ih 
gate, their l»wl hkf 
ously from heiieathitf 
tiny may ikx'idc top 
hugged volumes ibff' 
off the metal strip! 
earth is anythin* * 
going to he /i/i/i/eflii. 
at least jamming ihbr: 
* an vve. then, 
close .mil ingenious 
lladield's lihrarianu 1 - 
1 11I01 s 1 I he iuiihoriift 
technic have befit#. 1 
cause ifitir new li^tn, 
ill its mihleroitf. 
proofed rooms wh™ 
use 1 ape -recorders ® 
study tables lilieij” 
and projection ser«« 
flints. JoseJ-ciKuil i 
teaching machines. J* 
in the secreter 
the sleekest playiW 
shelving controlled 
button ; correctly fl 
causes the shelves 
reading- matter . to & 
apatf. to itwpl. J 
within. Such unwo*f 
the library's decor 
with, prove a tempj 
its own sake, i* "J 
librarians mighi N' ■ 
relcgaitng the w** J 
ill fire lift si wces** p 


War Cabinet of 1941. 


Churchill and the 
diplomats 


placed h>. null in >s 1 1 1 m*i 1 Jit- h.ni 

conlidcnce. .is imlccil gi.idnally they ■>«- «%•*■< 

■ li were. I he officials, on the other | |)0 OllGnC® C 

haiul, were men of reason rather 

ih.01 instinct-, they represented a M||JC if 1 1 

sliongly bused and ilecply rooteil 

tradition : ami iIh-\ were permanent 1.' 1 

»> Hie sense that, even if they were Car, ° 

replaced, it could only he by oihcis translated by Bi.‘) , n;»rd \\ 

more >n less like themselves. I'hu ..... ... . 

history .»f Hriiish loreign policy in " . 'o' "VI 

Ihf Vvnnd W.iFtd War is ihcrcfo.c vhI U «I>I,.. „„ nlnili.x ,..,h,sd, I...I 

ite Sinrv „f miigniriconl duel " V" 1 ’ 1 "- 1 

hciwnin a yaimun 7,1 toniu, and "'r. ' I ■ V . ! v , 

ona ,h, «r,„cs, J Briiain's 

permanent insiiiniions. Inc relation- 
ship between CTmrchill and the 

other political ligures i.s secondary. Cphnluyc 
Though secondary, however, it OCIlOliirS BtlCD 
was olTcn exasperdting and some- aw 

limes nearly fatal. Chamberlain all 
but lost the" war in 1 939 -4(1. “ If his _ . . 

colleagues (and, in piiriiculsir, Mr. UniyfiCflltil'fj rtllu hdrltty 
Chiimbcriuin) had been weaker pre-illdustrial Britain ! 
men, Mr. Churchill might have 1 Aflf). 1 7flft 
dominated the War Cabinet and 
given to rhe chiefs of siafT the by Hugh Kearney 
leadership which was needed -Alive with ides, l.nt ii fc .lmni 
throughout these iiiontlis. As Sir haaed. Inpi.rtieulnr. hvlmsiimlw 
IJewellyn Woodward argues with ovoraliundreil ninmu.eript n.U.-lio 
characte net warily temperate judg- from ovoi thirty <v.| h. x «« ( („ i ]]„ Hlr 
nient, it would have h?cn better " it tho differing pi ii bis, ipliy »iid cchiiw 
M r. Ohambcrlain had given either of study wbicli wuenn-optiHi. at 
more or less weight in Mr. Chur- different times, in thou nivm-sit res 
chill’s advice". Unforlnnntely the three kinHdoms.” Uvph Tmm 
Chamberlain and his coHcn gu'es /fojwr. The Sunday Times. 
were stubbornly convinced that 
their judgment of world affair^ was 

superior to' Churchill's. Surprising as A QlH'iraij' 
it seems in retrospect, the public: V ®Y '. 

generally shared their delusion. 

Public. opinion was conscious of ail ^ »■ MvlUI hi 
the many subjects on which Chur- I inmiictiix# 
chill had been wrong in the pre- ■ ly U I5SXI05 

vious iwenly yearn, . and dld_ not u _ . 
ware! to contemplate seriously the by GlullO G. Lepscny 
ryic matter on which he had been Tha author in Tloiulcr in Hir UtpArl 
right. Very ninny right-thinking mentoritalinnSuidiiwKlHeaihnc. 
people would have preferred Halifax . Foe this EnffliflliciIttimiciiTiifi 
to Churchill as Prime Minister l comprehensivo survoy of( lie main 


by Carlo I 1 a] coni 
translated by Bo nard Wall 

Si^n r.ili-nni’n bdiil, is n icvv 
VHltiiihb*roit(i'ibiiiii,n lolliisdrlmli-, 
hci'iuiNi* it is ftirr. 1'idiii intfiiu-unil 
biiMsI nn i-slnlisivi- Jiislniii id 
i-nsoni-i -Ill’s ill PiJhikI mid Yiiftn»<)ii\ iti.'* 
The l-j fiimntisi. *jo;- 

Scholars and 
Gentlemen 

Universities and society in 
pre-industrial Britain’* 
1500-1700 

by Hugh Kearney 

"Alivu with idcuR, Imt il Ir nlporoliiHy 
huaed. In pml ivii I hi\ In* tins ianl wnll 
over a hundred iiinniinnipt nnlidjcxiltfi, 
from ovoi 1 thirty wiIIvju-h, In illiiHirntu 
the differing phihiMipli.v ami <<»ur>.eA 
of study which wriMi erupted, at 
different times, in Iheunivei-Kitresof 
tho three kingdoms." Hugh 7'rei'or- 
Rnper, The Sunday Tiinrt. fflj/- 

A Survey of 

Structural 

Linguistics 

by Giulio C. Lepschy 

Tho author is Render in the Depart- 
ment of Italian NUidiiw at Reading. 

For this English edition cil his 
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from our fact list 


So many factx arc difficult to find 
reference boiiks arc half the answer. . A* 
The ones we use moM is Hy am son’s 
of Universal Biography, £7. !r contain?' > & 
Of over fifty thuusand of the great and tnii& f 
with their dates, pnd an index key ol «n^ 
major biographical dictionaries in all 
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iLEWELLVN WOODWARD: 

MtlA Foreign Policy In ihc Second 
toll d War 

Volume I. 

ffipp. Her Majcxly's Stationery 
Bfwe. £3 12 s. W. 


fetiERE was always something 
[Wighily absurd about prcscnl- 
T\ mg Sir Llewcll y n Wood ward 's 
Sflinrent fivc-act drama as a one- 
■W-iylct. Why it was thought ncccs- 
rTo publish only an abbreviated 
JKm in 1962 is still obscure. The 
ok work already existed at that 
i IT was reserved " for officinl 
5 Presumably it would still be 
“I for the relaxation of the time- 
son access to official documents, 
g has already begun to make it 
ffiHJ 0 irc at some of Sir Llewel- 
jvood ward's material as secret. 
M*vcr the reason, there should be 
ling but gratitude for the release 
« complete text, ft is as masterly 
« synopsis suggested it would be, 
Mae additional benefit of elbow- 
S ./ tbc author to dilate and 
vy the historian's art. With Ihc 
L of me abridged version, it is 
la P° &s ' b!e to appreciate tbe 
PJS® °f the author's achieve- 
Bs Qllhough we have only the first 
Wave volumes in which the work 
Pf completed. ' 

tj cer iainly the best of the 
tJ histories of tho Second 
■ ,£ r '. (The qualifying epithet 
SKtar* i s necessary, because the 
Jii. ut ' qualification is still 
S\ 0Wn * as Sir Llewellyn 
gwaru generously acKnow- 
H,_A n «ope; it is surpassed by 
on T ^ e Grand Strategy, 
inese show the marks of having 
I *{2f n by several hands, and 

! , ?f. ^bve distractingly into 
: Jhich Hardly warrant the 
or- strategy. The story Of 
l "*Sf? Policy, on the. other 
r S?^*Tts both from undivided 
a& frpm •■' the , author's 
aianced- comprehension of his 

Sf® f ?* v f r lose s sight of the 
L i J h -t lre . e /i and it would be 
T^ttfya single tree (bat 
method 

f^en tK^* < ’^ bcd ‘ 8S compromise 
the ana- 

S a® 16 dealirig chapter hy 
^■-TO.^yery event that hap*: 


penal Mimiill.incously in any theatre 
of war, the other treating each 
connected ihcmc separately without 
reference to what was happening 
dsewherf*. The compromise is that 
each chapter has a single theme— 
n pern lions jn Scandinavia, Anglo- 
American relations, tho war in the 
West, the Halknns, the Middle Hast, 
and so on -and each theme is pur- 
sued chronologically from beginning 
to end ; but inevitably the chapters 
overlap, and the lateral connexions 
between them arc clearly brought 
out. liven at the risk of some minor 
repetition, the method is completely 
successful. 

Through the overwhelming mass 
of detail an organized pattern of 
development gradually emerges. The 
first scene of the first act. is a tragi- 
comedy of fumbling incompetence, 
played by men who seemed to sense 
that their only role was to quit the 
stage a> soon as possible, but could 
not bring themselves to do it. They 
entered < into fantastic commit- 
ments— to Poland, to Greece, to 
Rumania, to Finland— which they 
had no resources to carry out; and 
oven when they undertook a practi- 
cable commitment, as those of Bel- 
gium and Holland, they could find 
no means of persuading those 
whose security they guaranteed tq 
react in the only way that wou*|d 
make the guarantees effective. The 
British and French governments 
were equally at sea and at logger- 
heads. The scene pias one which (he: 
Nazi leaders could only watch with 
triumphant scorn and laughter. The. 
British Foreign Office, whose story 
i his is, could play little more than 
rhe role ol a thorps 'in a Greek 
tragedy, commenting. tyWi niefanr 
choly common sense on/ evenls that 
lay outside their experience and 
control. . This firtf . act- tof ■ *e great ; 
drama would have bqe* amply . ? 
matter for horror aw despair— - 
indeed, it wpuld have been the, only 
act--# there were nqt the satisfac - 
tion of Knowing thaT jthp, hero was 
already there, waiting in ,the win#.. 

The hero first enters the stage in 
typically aggressive manner in the, 
second chapter. • The Gentians . were 
obtaining supplies of Stt’edish iron- 
oio throogh the Norwegian port of 
Narvik, both Scandinavian countries 
then being neulral. " The fif^t : pro- 


posal for direct action to stop tho 
traffic from Narvik had come from 
Mr. ( hurchill as First Lord of the 
Admiralty." Of course, where else 
would it come from? But the For- 
eign-Office was uneasy about naval 
action to interrupt the supply unless 
it could he contrived to lake place 
outside tho territorial waters of 
Norway. Here is the first emergence 
of two familiar (hemes that recur 
again anil , again . throughout Sir 
Llewellyn Woodward's work: the 
tussle between Churchill and the 
Foreign Office, and the conflict 
between the rule of law and the 
necessities of war. It would be 
wrong to suggest that these hre 
simply two aspects of a single 
theme— in other words, that the 
Foreign Office invariably stood for 
the rule of law against Churchill’s 
single-minded insistence oil the pri- 
macy oF war needs. On the con- 
trary, no national leader in the 
democratic World, not even Roose- 
velt, was- more punctilious in bis 
adherence to , tho rule of law and to 
constitutional government than 
Churchill, even in Britain's darkest 
hours. Bin lf ie Foreign Office was 
bound to look to the long-term, 
consequences of belligerent acts and 
to remind its Ministers of the signif- 
icance of the precedents which they , 
might be setting',' Churchill in turn 
Otways recognized the forae of rea- 
soned argument. 

His duels with the Foreign Office, 
like those with The Chiefs of Staff 
and in contrast to those with rival 
politicians, were always imbued ■ 
with, n creative- tension. Sir Llewel- 
lyn 'Woodward's preface illustrates 
It with many examples drawn from 
-the .whol$ history of the 'Second 
World Warj but the. most fuUy docu- • 
mented are (hdtfe falling within the' ' 
scope, of Volume I : that - is, from 
the outbreak ■dfr-tMr in September,- 
1939, to the Gerirjari attack on - the 
Soviet Uniod in’ June, 194-1 . During - 
this'! period OhUrdtiti fell . himself 
'comtantty -dviKfrfcd- by . poetical 
rivals 1 Hko C^rihiberlab. . . jtfaiifux, ■ 
senior of fie jails 1 jike • Gadogan and - 
Sargent. Bat -he! had muqh more 
respect for the latter than the ' 
former. The politicians;- like himself, ■ 
operated by instinct, and he knew 
That \ nine timt» r out of ten . their • 
instincts were riiisguiUed. Moreover, • 
they-:- could be t displaced' and ‘ ire- > 


when Chamberlain resigned, Tf 
They had had their way, ns Sir 
Llewellyn. Woodward's study of the 
events of June, 1940 makes clcar- 
though jic docs not expressly say 
vo— a government led by Halifax 
would probably li:ivc accepted peace 
terms from Hiller uml the Battle of 
Britain would nc-vpr have been 
fought, .Such were ■' the political 
rivals with whonl .CSiurchill had lo • 
contend for ihc control *>f British 
foreign policy. 

His .contest with t’ripps was in 
sonic ways more serious, because 
Cripps was clever as well as obsli- 


Irends in stvucluritl linguiHtiiw hohnt 
l-ovisol tiie text, mid lir* ni glit il up in 
date. This bonk H|i|n>nrn in IheiinriPB 
"Stiullefl in (lemn-nl LinyitiHi.ii>*' 
edited by ProfetiBor I ,. It. Pulrun. bOf- 


The West 
Indian Novel 
and its 
Background 


nalc ; but it was also less dangerous ^.Y Kenneth Kainchand 
in the pcrJwl covered by Volume I "Di-Ramclmml iri t-xiTilniiton the 
because it was conducted at Jong language of tho Went Indian novel . . , 
distance. While f-ripps was Ambas- ' Ho ia always inUjifwling iHicauno hiH 
sndor in Moscow his capacity for appi’oach to his antym-.t is n Wi*l 
nuisance was less than after he Indian’s. Thin is nemml. immojit. 
returned to England and entered the Hlrilung iu hi scimsi deration of annie 
War Cabinet. But -.the period cov-. fairly recent nnvids by white Wont 
ered by Sir Llewellyn woodward’s Indiana.” Waiter Allen, ThvDuily 
first volume is particularly interest- Telegraph. t-0/- 

iog for the study of foreign policy 
because of the triangular relation- ' r** 

ship between the Prime Minister, | ||0 plfSt 
the eccentric politician turned B 
diplomatist, and the permanent staff llllflhf fit 
ot the Foreign Office. Relations 

with the Soviet Union were second l PvnmflliABI 1 ' : 
in importance only to relations with ■ -y 

the United Slates, in 1940-41, but • - , , T * , ■ 

for. many reasons they were enor- A play by Richard Huggett 
mously more difficult. There ,'\vas Richard Huggelt's play, basSilqn 
of nusfrust going back to contemporary letters, unwHyaper 
1920, iq whicli. pbyr^hill .was per- ■ reports and diaries, recreates the 
sonally involved.;, .there was ' the nvepts and' upheavals lending tqiJie ! 
ambivalence of . both copniries’ rela-J first night ot Pygmalion on April H»h, 
tionships with Nazi Germany ; there- ‘ ;1914. Mr Huggett's play rtsp perfonnfil . 
w&s the lack of any. tradition of at the 1D68 EJtljnhurah Festival Sint 
normal diplomacy on the Russian . elsewhere, and tele vims! nn HBt’ 2.24/- 
side Land all these handicaps were 

compounded by .The conceit and - _ . • 

perversity of Cripps. By contrast, RrmoK PFflfMA 

dealing with ; the civilized and Dn ™ 1 

friendly, goveriimeijt of . Roosiyelt' Mitlififiiviefc 

through Lord Halifax fwho moved IVIIfllClUf ■ ISIS 

from" the foreign Office :to Wash- 

ingion .in January, 1941) .was a' by Arthur May ne 

mpre. pleasurable- iphattepge. Halifax ■ The first systematic study- afproftlism, . 

may. haye. been f.esblg ajid .defeatist covering aJl the principal nrtista ami • 

as Fore! gn Secretary, but as Ambas--. Their various methods. "An excellent. . 

sadof he could -afr, Ifeaqt bp relief on ‘ book . . . a pleasant combinatiroiol' 

Jrt. do _and say what 1 he. was told. » thorough reaoarch amt entCrttinitiH : 
With Cripps it . yvps the . reversq In ' writing.” Scrape Davies, The /; 
every respect. . . Guardian. In the series "Fabor 1 .. ■ 

-The contrast -between Anglo- ':^rtBfector8l4bnary"fldite<^)}y.KHlD : 
Soviri ; httd . Afig^O^Americab jr^aT. >J^drfer,.With 40 perch of pip ten, -'fl iq ;• , • .* 
lions in T940-4L shows both Chuf--- 'do]^ir; ; ;v . . *0/-. 

chHi and the Foreign Office at their - . ' , . , * 

best. Both areas of diplomatic ac’tiv- ' ' 

ity presented grave problems, -but' 
they wete';of a differeqt- ordqr, ; . Td 
Anglo-Americftp relations ihe -prob^ . 
terns turned, on realities \pm. prineb 


approach to his subject is u W(«t 
Indian’s. This is hcihi ni. its most- 
slriking iu hi a consideration orsonio 
fairly recent novels by white Went 
Indiana.” Walter Allen, The Daily 
Telegraph. tQj~ 


The First 
Night of. 
'Pygmalion” 

& play by Richard Huggett 


British Profile 
Miniaturists . 

by Arthur Mayne 
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Iii A iis* In-Sox km iv I ;i linns lliey 
1 in ncil mi si is pic inns nikl pcisoiuli- 

livs Halifax was wc!l Milled to hi- 

i ole in Wa\lu nylon. as he would 
luxe been equally in Moscow, since 
Uii-.si.in comm 1 1 nisi bosses d carls 
ImeJ :■ l« nd ih> Ics. than American 
Ucpublicans. Uni Cripps was 
doomed lo failure from the Mart. 
He arrived in Moscow under (he 
misapprehension that he would 
be welcome as i he protagonist 
ol a " uni led front " of (he 
left winy in Britain. This was 
. only Lite first of his many inepti- 
(u des A bourgeois iiiicllcelual who 
ivas also a social democrat had no 
hope of achieving a meeting of 
minds with Stall'll or Mololov ; and 
ii only made matters worse (hat 
he never understood why. .Sir Llew- 
ellyn Woodward's chapters on 
Anglo-Soviet reliit ions during 
Tripps'; mission make painful lead- 
ing. From which Churchill alone 
emerge, with ample credit and 
Cripps with none. Officials at dhc 
Foreign Office had no opportunity 
to brief Cripps. who was already on 
his way to Russia when he was 
appointed Ambassador : and > the 
■statement that they “could not un- 
derstand his altitude" was true far 
more often than ii was made. It 
would he unc'hu fit able, however, (o 
blame him Ion severely. Nothing 
but Hitler’s attack on the Soviet 
Union could in any case have 
altered Si. din’s altitude towards 
Britain The circumstances of 
Anglo-Soviet rclulium were beyond 


the i cadi of lonvonltonal diplo- 
macy. even had C’ripps been a con- 
vent tonal d iploma t isl . 

The clever futilities of Cripps 
only aggravated the morose suspi- 
cions of Stalin, lire implacable hos- 
tility of Molotov, and the inexora- 
ble* -I once of circumstances. Amid 
(his slough of despond, the strong, 
patient, courageous will of Chur- 
chill shone out like a beacon, all the 
more brilliantly -because these were 
the black &sii days of Britain's his- 
tory. In is an exhilarating experience 
■to witness their reconstruction by 
Sir Llcwclfyn Woodward's impecca- 
ble Aoholawhip. Oiuroh ill’s own 
judgment cannot 'be •faulted at any 
point, .particularly his conviction, 
against >lhe concurring advice of the 
Foreign Office and the Chiefs of 
Staff, that 'the Soviet Union would 
success fully resist it he Germian inva- 
sion when it cume. With that excep- 
tion, die Foreign Office, too, on -the 
whole conies out of rhe *lony well, 
Unlike the men wlto appeased 
Hitter at Munich, senior officials of 
the Foioign Office were notably 
unsusceptible to ideology. An 
imp re- dvc memorandum by Sir 
Ortne .Sargent in July, 1940. exactly 
cakulate-d uhe ‘balance of forces 
between Hitilor and Stalin, and cor- 
rectly 'forecast “the sigiwf-ioarnce of it 
'for Britain's projects without a 
hint that rival political philosophies 
played any part in tlhe calculation. 
Nor did they : only doctrinaire 
intellectuals (ike Cripps were so fool- 
ish as to suppose that they did. 
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Children’s Writers 

, Sir,- Of course we understand the 
impatience that lav behind your 
recent editorial statement (July 16), in 
u disausioii of the Diinhli variant oF 
Public Lending Riphl. that “ it Is silly 
•' ihul children's wi iffcrs, whose buokk am 
much shorter and less tnldlcoluaJly Ink- 
ing to create tWhi nViuiy other sorts of 
book, should ■receive, ... an exaggera- 
ted proportion of -the money iivail- 
able*’. But w£ question whether ybur 
imjraheivc is. verv useful., when one 
looks at the logic of. the case: and we 
. certainly winder whether it was ex* 
pressed tiidfiiHy' or- more i [ typo rt ant 
—sensibly. 

Who is lo measure die lax bu the In- 
tellect imposed by (he writing of a 
children b book. ,is compared vf'ifch- that 
imposed by the wriiingof other books? 

. The suggestion that writing for children 
aKvttyi requires a smaller menial effort 
. than other kinds is surely most careless. 
We don’t wish lo make pompous claims 
for children's books; bat what worries 
us abopt the sweeping nature of your 
stalenteni is that it is pan and parcel 
“ of a verv common tendency lo dispar- 
age this field of literature — into which, 
especially toddy. at its best, a area! deal 
of effort and talent onters. And die 
trouble with these hasty nnd mildly 
scornful altitudes fd aliJWren’s- books - 
b that they make it more difficult for 
us all to', recognize u surely essential 
truth: tlKif Jio good conies if om tWiijtf" 
ing of literature as divided into a nog* 5 
(igiblc junior, field, and a senior field 
that is qf on ©worth considering aerl- 
ausly. Surely literature is a continuous 
matter, from childhood onward 1 With 
.children's books, readers are created for 
■ afl books : nihatever, A nuijsery is not an- 
; unimportant part of -the' ho use. 

, M to johlc, ho ^ oan arty for$' oif 
j'pubUc Lending Right 'be based &h''dls-,. 
Unctions* as, to the ; intellectually taxing 
nature of ibobfcs,! or ‘on differences be- 
hveeri other qualities they may have ? 

• Who dft earth 1 could' decide such 
things.? If. they; could be decided, whof 

. Immense '■ bonds of critical inspectors 
jUrbuld be required )o. inalte the decl- 
slonsl. Lf.Oh thq bo^s, of this judgment 

• ; pr_yourx u yoq would;; reward children's 
’ htit on oh a - lofver nettle,; ;a's . q general 


thing, would you be happy about a situ- 
ation that would then offer the very 
best children’s -writers smaller awards 
than the most unimportant .of writers 
for adults ? Surely any form of Public 
Lending Right must, on the whole, rest 
on. the simple proposition that a book 
is » book, Even matters i>r wordage 
don't help us: is a masterly short novel 
lo be rewarded less than some inept 
work distinguished only by its length ? 
Any system is bbund to be exasperat- 
ing at some point .in its operation. But 
exasperations of this sort are the price 
wo would huve to pay for the general 
justice of such a scheme. 

LEON GARFIELD. 

Chaiminn, The Committee of the 
Children's Writers Group, Society of 
Authors, 84' Drayton Gardens, London, 


Dickensian 


if power politic* und fuisnn d'etat 
were the only motives animating 
Hitler and Slalin, they must have 
watched with astounded incompre- 
hension the evolution of Anglo* 
American relations during the same 
period. There could he no doubt 
that the American leaders wanted to 
do everything in their power lo save 
the western powers from imminent 
destruction— if not France, then at 
least Britain. Why then could they 
do so little to help ? To totalitarian 
dictators the only conceivable expla- 
nation was weakness of will or 
capacity. The real reasons, which 
lay in respect for legal ami constitu- 
tional forms and for public and 
parliamentary opinion, fell outside 
their comprehension. The prolonged 
and meticulous debate which culmi- 
nated in the exchange of American 
destroyers for the lease of British 
bases is told in absorbing detail, ull 
the more impressive and tantalizing 
because it was conducted against 
the background of the fail of 
France and ihe threat of invasion of 
the British Isles. Hardly Jess striking 
on a minor scale is the story of the 
aljempt to overcome or circumvent 
Irish neutrality. The " finest hour ” 
was all the finer because Churchill 
never deviated by a millimetre in 
Ihe days of supreme crisis from 
constitutional government at home 
and the rule, of law in international 
relations. The story loses nothing in 
the telling. Sir Llewellyn Woodward 
is proud of his subject and his hero, 
and he serves them well. 


that, while Dickens unuuestionubly re- 
mained a popular author during the 
soventy years after his death, highbrow 
opinion was predominantly unfavour- 
able to him. “It was not until mound 
I WO ", Professor Philip Collins 
observes in Dickons and Finite. “that 
an admiration for Dickens altogether 
ceased to have a trait of endearing 
eccentricity in literury and academic 
circles." 

There was indeed a scries o( excellent 
critics, from Alice Mcyncll and Hissing 
onwards, who wrote in praise of 
Dickens but it was they, rather than his 
Attackers, who felt themselves to be in a 
minority in the literury world. In his 
Dickens 1970 essay, to which Mr. 


Churchill refers. Lord Snow points out 
that Quillcr-CuucJi, for example, was 
upbraided in the newspapers for treat- 


nig Dickens In 1925 us " a gen ins of the 
first class " And Chesterton's wonder- 
ful appreciations of Dickens, especially, 
were in a sense a prolonged and bois- 
terous campaign against the hard hearts, 
narrow minds and superfine palates that 
would not respond to Ihe glories of 
Pickwick or MlcaWber. (Incidentally. 1 
wonder where T. S. Eliot found Ciies- 


cisra 


■ B V 7"’ 

For example, U seems odd to call Saipts- 
bury'a summing' up of DJckens> achieve- 
ment as a “ phauta^tnagoria " a “ worthy 
tribute " whneMt'tb Forster, hfa remarks 
about ‘‘ co njorthg.". tricks " and " flat " 
characters almost certainly did more 
lasting harm to Dickens's artistic repu- 
tation than any criticism published since 
Lewes’s. 

Moreover, to bring. Jn, the .question of 
the apprecialion of Dickens's " moral or 
social message” is surely a red herring. 


pjiv; I 


f*eprf/e!& 
l;: & iltttvi 


social message” is surely a red herring, 
.The notorious sentence of Dr. Lea vis’s 
quoted by. Lord SnoMlnlbe TLS (July 
9} runs; “ Rut ' the genius [Dickens’sl 
■was that of a greaf? entertainer apd he 
i.RSd for jho most -part no profqundef- 
responslbnily as a creative artist than 
Ibis description Suggesti." It Is his 
.status os an artist that is at issue, The 
strong didactic and satirical elements In 
his work have, of course, always been 
recognized by every reader-hdw could 

& n g l onI y relevance 

here ( is that Ihelr huge and lasting 
popular appeal probably', helped 4 o 
objure from the literary world . the true 
.quality erf Dickens’s artistic achieve- 
ment, • 

polhi obfliiil hisrepu- 
laUon.1 bel eve that the period 1939-62, 
be said- to have seen the 
,? r eVen hpbilitation, . of ; 
Dickens,- if by that we,m[eaQ the' general 
CSSfPfP?? 1 ? ; btwary. , tcadeijilo and 
Intellectual -circles of firs Shakespearian 
status as a profoundly serious' and coni- 
'■ X *1 r - ll 8 *. an ^ ^ According td him -of 

dlictiiafon 

tl«t such, recognition implies, -Anyone 
whowiU examine, dibpvldcnce presented 
*n Frdtessqr George Ford’s classii 
study. Dkkens aiid fih Rendpa ( 1953 V 
: i nd » In .Dickens and 

l S. (ujo Centenary issue 

pust^rel^ ngrej 


tort on's praise of Bleak tlou.\e us 
Dickens’s best novel; " Dickens's 
work M , acoording to G.K.C., " is to be 
reckoned always by characters, some- 
times by groups, oftener by episodes but 
never by novels ".) 

u 18 1 to note that 

before 1939 Dickens’s eulogists did not 
generally Pay much close attention to 
hb actual literary art, Meyncll and 
uisstng being two notable exceptions; 
bhftw was primarily concerned with 
Dickens as a devastating critic of Vic- 
torian society ; Chesterton and J. B. 
Priestley, and such “ Bloomsbury " ad- 
mirers as Osbert Sitwell or Lord David 
Cecil were mainly concerned to celebrate 
his wonderful characters, rich " atmos- 
phere , and powerful huraanitarianlsm. 
It was not until later that critics of the 
calibre of J. Hillls Miller, Robert Garis 
and the contributors to Dickens and 
(he Twentieth Century got down to the 
sort of tfclarled, . subtle analysis of 
Dios cm g prose 3 t>le, imagery- sym- 
bolism, and structural and narrative, 
techniques that were already central to 
critical discussion of Shakespeare and 
other great writers. Surely this is what 
Lord Snow meant by ‘‘habilitation " 
and surely he Is fight. 

MJCHAfiL SLATER, 
Honorary ^Editor, The Dickensian, 
,48 Doughty Street, London, W.C.L 

‘Local Anaesthetic’ 

l be TLS for 'JOly 23*a reviewer 
: translation of 

Gdoter, Onus’s local ^aesthetic, but 

• ^ hsy ^Vnd ©* English 
isn’t quite youra, . ,“ Not quite 9. Is 
generous, especially when It comes to the 
Woken language,, thobgh t have long 
pondered 'Miy,.:lho Artierican reader or 
^aysoer scarcely notices your face 

’ ffartnris, blocks of flats and ironmongers 
... in. a wdrk written by an Englishman or 
' I beHiye, .an .' En^ishfTran. our wash 
.: clptbs. aparlineiit houses and hardware 
■ iS'SiS 1 ^. Americ&n auihoh whereas 
: iB ^ 
; The revicwpv’B.^^pic pf my AD,^ 

• 1- d ii- 1 . i. 1 ' !?• ; 


Fxccpl by implication, he seldom 
passes judgment or even comments 
on the record. Only minor charac- 
ters like Wilhelm Hohen/ollern earn 
his explicit disapproval: "The ex- 
Emperor greeted the arrival of 
German troops with pious enthu- 
siasm, and also with ;i total lack of 
concern for bis Dutch hosts whose 
territory was being invaded." The 
lollies of major figures like Cham- 
berlain or I’etain arc left lo speak 
for themselves. .Sometimes this is a 
pity. In ;i study of foreign policy. 
Ihe practiec of O'hamhcrluiu in re- 
lying on imqtmlified amateurs like 
Sir Horace Wilson and his own 
sister-in-law. or interfering business- 
men like Dahlcrus und Thysxcn, de- 
serves more forthright ' censure. 
Churchill did not always sec eye to 
eye with his officials, but he recog- 
nized the significance and reliability 
of their professional approach. For 
that he deserves more credit Ilian 
Sir Llewellyn Woodward, expressly, 
gives him. But it is clearly the 
author’s intention to allow his 
hero's achievements to emerge from 
the mass of circumstantial detail 
uncon laminated by praise or blame. 
Otherwise he might have allowed 
himself some criticism here nnd 
there— for instance, of the pressures 
put on Egypt, Greece and Iran, and 
other small powers whose interests 
Churchill found it necessary to sub- 
ordinate to the requirements of 
Allied .strategy. An account of the 
Greek campaign of 1041 from the 
Greek point of view, for instance, 

c«ii idiom- “m.tcv\ *' in the meaning uf 
"tcaelier" -is of particular in tv red. I lie 
fact is that tlie word is urehaic American 
slung, probably regional, a ml in any 
case as unfamiliar to most American . 1 * 
to most British readers I needed 11 
slang word for " teacher ’* ; as f.u as I 
know we have no cut rent one except 
14 teach '*. which seems inseparable from 
asphalt jungles. ]*vc used the word in 
wn or more of Grass's books, hoping 
that it would gradually legitimize lisclt 
Worse words have crept into the lan- 
guage through translation e.g.. the 
absolute "liopefiill> " that has i.ivaged 
America mid seems to he (hicaiciniig 
England, and " nicuniiigrul 

In the present ease 1 don't know 
whether the joke is on the reviewer or 
oil me, I Hit I will say that the combina- 
tion ill which liu cites my questionable 
word- "I bet you'll he u fust-class 
screw '- is si ngi daily unfiti lunate and 
that if I had it to do over again I 
wouldn't. 

It At. PH MANUMM. 

4 me Froidcvatix. Pniis 14e, France. 


Classical Rhetoric 

Sir,— Jn your issue of July 23 you 
published a review- of my hook Chtwitul 
Rhetoric In English Poetry which 
attempted a total demolition of it. 1 
deplore the tone adopted by your 
reviewer, ana J shall not emulate it; 
but I would like lo correct, the impres- 
sion given of the book’s actual con- 
tents, and to defend myself from some 
of his more serious charges. The pub- 
lisher (Macmillan) wanted a general and 
fairly short (60- 80,000- word) book on 
rhetoric in English poetry (Chaucer to 
Pope), which would provide (ii a brief 
history of the .subject, (iij an outline 
of Us teachings, (iii) an evaluation of 
the slate of modern scholarship and 
(iv) a more person a! statement or pos- 
sible and desirable future developments. 
This is what I. set out lo do and what 
I hope [ achieved. Your reviewer con- 
cedes that it h a book about classical 
rhetoric in English poelry and then 
admits that “it would he invidious 10 
criticize it for not being what it does 
not set out to be"; then he proceeds 
to do just that, at great length and in 
the most hostile way. 1 shall single out 
nlpe points on which I feel that I have 
b«n unjustly criticized. 

. (1) Yqur reviewer suggests that I am 
ignorant of relevant work in Ihls field; 

Mr. Vickers seems peculiarly un- 
aware of -what has been and is being 
done, in mudi more modern terms, by 
the structural linguists and scmiolug- 
S!L? f i, A ^ ca> ao * 1 France 

especially. Here he displays one uf (he 
crudest academic prejudices; “what a 
man dptea l mention M dttesnT know 
' , “'happens,. Lara extremely interested 
in these developments, especially the 

TnSrn 5 n?l° 

Tqtlorov, ■ Bqt jny brief w&s to discus* 
interpretations of classical 
rheldrip *y applied to. English poetry, 

iH re *L y **!* word-limit .- ii wa v 

between ' 

Sfil 6Uc5 j an<f bnguisticSi' alt 
uiough, I hoj )4 jo do some work m this • 


would read very i 

Sir Llewellyn Woodtt^Pkfcr (•« Ar,u ' ,ht ‘ 'V -' ,irsl . d , ,,,plcr 2 
drawn solely from doc«2 • Ill ‘ l “ n <>l,ll "! c) • haVt ' J!' 
British archives ° i» »ely "" ' hc " 1UJ !' r 811 h ! v 

Ii iv*. 1 i-u g.rui iluis lihew chapters I contain 

II w.i'a deliberate decis-.ElSi ilnt » original''. uUliough \ 
ever, to limit the material IrETih^ iho ..rgani/aiion and *yn- 
lliis lllxloiy is based in /.Kf this material i- original, and 1 
in-il.iiicc to BriFivh sourei ifetao niher hWury of rhetoric in 
of course wmmani^. a *wi which cover-; mi nmcli Brnmnl. 

«. n. 

■ .. - uf lu e Fotc '^01® R K. Rolgiir, 1-. l-'aral. T. W. 
jii c\ 1 sing lhc text for pa){Ej and 01 tiers (who isn’t 7 1 . and 
neiMiy <tcn years iluter did i&Kaui ihe book I am scrupulous in 
cll\n Woodward lake into.Swedging such debts by giving the 
German ami other materiiUSF w (^-references. Again, when 
since become uvailable- s.iST thai chapter three is more ori- 
only lo the extent of rcvievvcr , as a 

r J r ,, fa ^ « 

gic.tU^ matter. British a v ; C vv of liis own hc tends to 

was what it was, and IhttJLbymtrc .vialcnicnt of opinion.’’ 
record of it is only to be a total misrepresentation of 
the Foreign Office. ForeipKoi and of mv metho«Js. Chap- 
lions to it and conunenhr^Ihra deals with ihe rhetorical 

arc historically important of Jk H W P ll, *P osc w,ls ln rein- 

but they arc nol an Intriftiic^lbem ib serious literary devices. 
British foreign poJicv in itS'.by '* mm * *L ,al cvt ' n r Ml F mo H 

.V^r, . 1 ° °| S| k , W „ bfiflcai termulus, and I quote such 

a-f ter- knowledge and to by D. 1.. Clark, George Ken- 

his work to what was konjuf. L. Clarke. W. S. Howell, Har- 
said and done at thetbraaif Madeleine Doran, and 
result is an impressive JHjMahood (in itself remarkable 

which convincingly pro® ani "? us rh ^ oriL ?' 

iv.i.r m,^. ir, ii i. ihow in dcLul that Greek, 

vhnlo English Renaissance rheto- 

» -C U ll f P? s ' ep ^. in fact argued that lhc rheto- 

Urihsh foreign poflicy id fcgfl rw originuted as records of 
perilous and decisive yeorU|&a] and psychological stales and 
is no doubt who was fottfipri lhc function of recreating 
architect, it is satisfactory loffims. This is a quite new inier- 
( hut the Foreign Office iisdiW, of th « 7' d t f n «- ; ,l,d » IS 
a wuilln S"h,,lina,, 

of rhetoric. 

7, , , . .... , . JK*-; reviewer says, quite falsely: 

held later. Silence docs Mi ^Vflhe. expert, it has most of ir been 
noiaiictf Brforc. To him my argument is 

ill t urn «,up|nv.cil to bt than history all over again", 
model 11 literary criticism a kjRq said to be “ gratuitously attack- 
in his haste to make ihri piipSe accepted view. What, prc- 


noi a lice 

«2i 1 too supposed to btipr. 
model 11 literary criticism u it 
in his haste to make ihii p.'i 


review ei misrepresents the ssu po«he mean by " gratuitously ” ) 
tents ol lhc Nook. " Nor doob |e Ii very dear that the " accepted 
(ion lhc New Aristotelians rf R " is doi supported by the actual evi- 
except rot Wayne C. Booth; v jTjtad that this revaluation of the 
could lie have missed the T*; a of rhetorical figures is Ihe core 
nude 1 pages 37, 81) from twL ,»iboot, since from it flows a lotully 
lt;iliass Renaissance criUcwm r idtscew of how we can use rhetoric 


nurd Weinberg, one of that djj 


ictpl of how we can use rhetoric 
iry analysis. I hope it will be 


"‘""s'h. , • b i sumysis. 1 nope u win uc 
gioup repieseulcd in K- * 'mpioilcst to sRy that at least half 
( lilies «im/ OifiViMtt 1 imi^ok « toUUy original, whatever its 
not lo h.ive menlioiicd j^JrjLbr.tadni nnd that my " opinion " 
but I s\|iie onp.ige 154 ttist n Rented by argument and detailed 
three ol his always slimUMMi, Ybti^n. Lei any render sec Cor 
l-iic Aiicrlush partly 


ciiticisiii 10 make a siifcciiiur 
ol later phases ol the d<vf) 8 f :l 
1 .aim pitiw-.slyte alld I m flH , 
baeli’s sub -I'M uen I book on 
( t) Your reviewer's violent * 
on sihiic of the cxumpM »«*■ 
fail |o distinguish bctncenDn® 
meiU aiul a minor argumenljt* 
live evaiuple.i. Thlis injrti 
ilie use of iintiihesis i* ( lln r^ 
Ciorgius's * thought ana JW * 
same has been said of 
instance, 4»v Peter 
viewer pejoratively desoiw 

" a ini nu - w rench mg «}P** 

Brecht " (some mind I) anfl // 
usk "why nut Hawtlior«- 
Johnson?" By all 1 
was merely 11 parallel no n"r 
was claimed oy It. * fU l J*?! 
names would do. I 
again later, us one or il^j 
examples of th«. ,P erft! ! t |Sii 
rhetorical figure chiaHnufiJ 8 
literature: fur having 
reviewer accuses me 01 
vogue modern names 
belong to his specifls 
examples consisted of 
of the use of this J 5 ® ure j > ^ci^, 
taigne. Balzac, Cpnrad.^^ 
President Kennedy ( JJJ’tt,! 
modern names 7 ) and w» 
your review, an ?*erg*' , 
dropping. Your reviewer T 
diets himself by a ?f. aC ^^be * 

, hfiving quoted still **1 
examples. iij 

(4j 1 am supposed ^ j*. ^ 
the whole book tot ■ n; JJJg 
"Mr. Viokcfidiwla^^ii 
of his own » dwwgTg 
against a non-exirtenl 
erive and inadequacy nf ^ 
This comment , c vc *;?- h , 
Ignorance; of the 
fork which persist* 
could AH a whole ls»* JUS** 
with quotations "! m 
twenlicth-certtury wn .?f 
professed : worn for V*' 
your reviewer realty ? 
read 71. R. S 

that modern W*B* rl * 
toric are " usilally && gar! 
precatory "rrfhc * f 
rbcently begun, to chBnze“ ( ..-.i 
in some areas . 1 ■ 

(5) An even Inorc senrn^ ^ 
name is that =1 4,n jSSh ^ 
derivative and; § 
two chapters . ; ■ 
others ", and. many 
aw >* cited .. .- • . f 49 
source . 1 Again 
fioniQg to ypitrr^dc^jjji^ig 
made by hie: fq thc.P r rfrf .-J 


I lever reveal* Unit he is 
M judge of rhetoric hy 
rora (this is to set aside 
wjlcssncsses— “ A. L. 

I of M M. L.", ascribing 
tone a book written by 
). Jlls commcut that 
heen mocked by many 
■ rhotoric.il poets from 
Shakespeare to Pope " 
tort. Is he rorcrrlng to 
laim rhetoric (Bcrownc, 
Chaucer’s Franklin) but 
1 on to us« it abun- 
iurse, to abjure rhetorie 
aC the oldest riictorical 
surely cannot seriously 
of those poets mocked 
» — that would be like 
it, or language, or air. 
ignorance or the it at 
onc-scholarship further 
f out as exceptionable 
1 tiic situation in some 
toicnts of speech (It was 
on American universit- 
* pure rhetoric ” is stud- 
complete Isolation from 
linguistics), a type of 
within tne humanities 
me ridiculous, especially 
for over 2,000 years 
ic to both language and 

exumple of yoiir ro- 
resentaUon of tlie book : 
hen cuds with examples 
m [chapter four] totally 
■ ■■" This makes the 
se teem petty and un- 
[be reader is not tbld Is 
ws not end there (some 
! ^ken up by chapters 
die bibliography), that 
“tea are In fact sfxleen 
inently-oscd figures, and 
! sectfon is. intended to 
cr to familiarize himself 
rc ® fl \ they are actuaHy 
Jjl" 1 !, t»°ett- ' Tliey 
he complains, 
mention that I had 
«n«d that l wanted to 
mplcs on their own here, 
to confront directly; in 

fifSi? u“* B Bures 
’"^where in the book. 
the;!ndex wJH confirm, 
a brief definition, 

e RiM* 11 !? 0 ! fcom Lothi 
□hr? ,C ', an . d Ih on qyota- 
chronoIopcaUyfor each 
■’ Chancer. Sidney. 

Hcrtwt * 

WhL 0pe .*' No presen ta- 
*ohe exists in any other 


l:ngli.sh hunk mi l I k- Mihji-i'l ;iml I iliink 
that lire iviuti-r ulm wishes in sec how 
the figures work will Jind it useful. I 
deliberately limiied ihe mimhei 
1 Hus tni led. and vmir reviewer's eoni- 
pliiim 1 b. 1 l niy book is ** iuh eonipre- 
liensivtf sMiough for ihe beginner te.g.. 
only a jyw figures iirv dealt wiihi" 

reveals Im 1 1 >| ;, 1 Jack ol experience in 
leaching rhetoric r iioihiug is more 
damning 10 ihe beginner Ilian to he jm.- 
senlcil with a ti.si of several do/eii 

figures and ilicir definitions - -butler lo 
be more humane, liinii ihe number und 
csl^ihlisli their rul^ viuiCL* hi liicniiurc. 

<K) In strengthen his complaint 
against ihe way I present the figures in 
chapter fom. your reviewer continues: 

U'lally uncommented, rather irriim- 
ingly giving ihe Greek in iransluiion 
»>nly. Imlicrniis ,il thul ; * 1 showed my- 
self. then, this one. on that, day, I ’. De- 
mosthenes ti if. Kennedy 225)." " For- 
ninaiely ", he adds tgraluiiously ?). 
” most examples are from English 
pods.*’ The hook is in tended for the 
student or general reader, and 1 saw no 
point in possibly deterring people with 
the Greek alphabet (upart front, of 
com se. displaying one’s own learning). 
The quotation from Demosthenes was 
1 ru it si tiled by George Kennedy, who is 
a distinguished American classical 
scholar: his "* ludicrous " version is 

evidently a literal representation of (he 
linguistic form of the figure opnnalepsis 
in Greek. 

(*J) Finally, your reviewer suggests 
that 1 ought 10 show ” a little less 
npuphmc\h ", which Sister Joseph de- 
fines as " a figure of disputation where- 
by one seeks lo evude Ihe issue by 
digressing to another matter”. What 
exactly does lie imply by this? 

I object 10 ihe fundamental misrepre- 
sentation of my hook and my compet- 
ence hy these and oilier, more trivial 
criticisms. Due Id Ihe inevitable time- 
lag between a review and the appear- 
since of si rejoinder sonic readers or lib- 
rarians who look ns your journal foT 
si reliable account of the content of a 
book and. in addition, an informed 
evaluation of its contribution to the 
subiecl may have already taken away 
such a poor impression of Classical Rhe- 
toric in English Poetry that they will 
have decided not to buy it or nui to 
read it. Some ol them may not ace this 
letter or may mu even believe an author 
as against .1 ITS reviewer, and so my 
hook’s chances of reaching the wider 
public for which it was written will have 
been seriously damaged, t can only 
hope that this letter niay have changed 
some minds, if nol your reviewer’s. 

BRIAN VICKERS. 

231 Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

'tf Our reviewer writes:— -I am sorry 
that Mr. Vickers should read Into my 
reviow so many ticciiMUiuns 1 did not 
make while niy main criticism-see (1) 
und (2)- -remains unanswered. I will 
try to deal with each point despite thoir 
repetitive disorder. 

General : I Imve not ignored his state- 
ments of intention, vide his own quota- 
tion : - it would he invidious to criticize 
it for not being what it does not set ouL 
to be ”, which hc does not nnlsh : " if 
Mr. Vickers did not so lay himself open 
to such criticism ”, l then develop this. 
I also praise his book as a straight 
account of rhetoric. Had he stuck to 
his intention my review would hnvc been 
all praise. ' 

( 1 ) 1 uni not psychic and cannot know 
what hc is aware of If it Is not in the 
book: “ XiVtiu peculiarly unaware of" 
means what it says. 

( 2 ) I bHvc nowhere accused him of 
ignorance. My point was that since he 
over-defends his subject against those 
who attack rhetorie hc should at least 
deal with the many who have developed 
the hubjcct with moi*c modern tech- 
niques, in linguistics, stylistics and the 
best literary criticism, which be either 
does not mention at all or barely men- 
tions. ' I apologize for including Auer- 
bach among tne former, but a> bare 
mention of one great forerunner can 
hardly he called dealing with or show- 
ing awareness of the whole vast field 
since : nor ure the two quotations from 
Weinberg on Italian Renaissance criti- 
cism relevant to that field. ' 

(3) In a Wok. on classical rhetoric in 
English pootry these odd scattered 
names are distracting because so hap- 
hazard. My po* n ) was: if they are lo 
be thrown in then why nol those of 
oar modern rhetoricians, the linguists, 
who are advancing Mt. Vickers’s sub- 
ject. Last sentence: tee (t). 


repeal dial m iii) \ n-tt ii j v mu , lS ,»rici 
Hat as li„- dunk,. UliiuiaivK this k" a 
question ut opinion, •ahich i% why I 
quoted cXl.-nMveb in lei the wader 
ludgc. 

Ifd Mr Vrekei • (.ills into I lie very 
fa nil he blames me tui b\ pouncing on 
|W|i slips of the eie inexcusable bin 
■•Hally iirelev.iiu 10 ihe ciilicisin made 

lo accuse me ol incompetence, buck- 
ing this wiih m> remark on puds' 
mockers ol ihclorie. I specifically <uid 
dial ibis mockery implies thorough 
Inowleil.Ly 1M, ‘I lhai all noels use rhe- 
toric. I liis is jjcncrnllx known, as he 
says, and since ii is Mr. Vickers’s own 
nicely j»anidi»xic:d point, with which 1 
opened niy review n» i me red the reader, 
j am also " pulled up short " hy liis 
indignalimi 

Hheioric-sdiolarslup- see i2). 

|7) See (5i Mso the reader « told 
lilal the book does end theic- bm with 
eleven pages of move tprcilit analysis 
Mom which l quote (liis cliapici live: 
chapter lour sis lie ,;ijs himself cmi- 
-.isis ol (he listed Uuurcs in question). 

(.SI Mr. Vickers exonerates me by quo- 
ling me sis well as hy requeuing the Ken- 
nedy translation uf Demosthenes; the 
liic-rnl tranxlaiinn loses the poetic imp- 
act ot die figure : since lie chose Ihe 
opposite und belter technique (or the 
Luin quotations, giving the Lmin and 
iranslHling the sense bill often, inevit- 
ably, losiri'i the figure, the presentutiau 
of the Greek seemed inconsistent. 

(V) See “ Genera! " above. 


icspoiiMbility oj die If iii-Mii king- 
makers. Ymii 1 c viewer is wrong r» 
saying that die fell- wing leadership of 
Kuril l-ischer suid Msolmv was " in- 
•Isilleij xx 1 1 1 1 Lli.' blessing of llie Rux- 
•iaiit’’. ll was lhc work of deeply 
fn isliaicd workers who mh so mite-li 
hope mi ” ihcii (JcKdicr". | hc\ ^-niild 
11 ol lorgixe lira ud I er ifie Ii mid liu turn o) 
lhc defenceless ret 1 cat. Zinoviev even 
iricd in ste -111 rile swing 10 (lie Ultra 
left, bin lie was kicking in cliarnclci 
and Inn preoccupied wiih his own l‘:ic- 
tiitn.il si niggles Ii* tin ii properly. 

ROSA MEYFaR-IKVINE. 

2(* Jrliiil Place. f-li*n l'nlk-gc Kojii, 
l.ixndon. NAVA. 

Bruce Rogers 
Exhibition 

Sir,- In yum corrcspoiidciil’a review 
(July ’J) of the Grnlicr Club’s recent 
Bruce Rogers unniversury exhibition 
there is a point ntude which should be 
corrected, Che exhibition was not a 
collaboration belxvccii Mr. Herbert 
Johnson of Macmillan's und the writer. 
Mr. Johnson noL univ conceived the 
idea for il. but virtually single-handedly 
arranged for the 1oan&, wrote ull the 
labels, installed il. mid subsequently 
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ilrsill.i Hik'd il and siipei vised file safe 
return of the loans (o their vuuntix 
homes. <>ui busy season made such a 
combination of abilities in •me prison 
very welcome indeed. 

Tlie phrase menlioiicd hv voiir cor- 
respond en l .is u .mil ni: mine dis- 

xTinn'n.iiing use. "one of UK's I'ax’nriie 
hooks ", refers to .1 lisi <u ilnriy 
favorites made in I'M.I hy IIK himself. 
A label oil ,1 1 1 H 1.1 bool, explained lilal 
lhc phrsLsc would ci op up again and 
again In the exhibition (o designate- lhc 
chosen l hilly. 

KOBI-'IU NlklKK. 

‘lhc Grollci criiih. 47 l-nsl Sixtieth 
Si reel, New York. N.Y. HMI22, U.S.A- 

Conrad Questions 

Sir, — The misxver lo I eonanl Wuy- 
m-, in's question (July IM, "Is it possible 
lo be able in read a novel, however 
luburiniKly, wiihonl being literate 
enough lo write ymir ow -11 name 7 ", is 
" Yes". 

Hundreds of limii.sands of Jews in 
the diaspora learn lo read and trans- 
late the Hebrew of ihe I’c m* tench and 
pniycr book wiih solin'* degree of 
fluency, und yet ure quite unable to 
write Hebrew. 

BERNARD SUSSFR. 

2 Wudsley Square, Siindcrlaiiit. 


Chambers’s Law A flUffMlI E1DR 


(4) Sec 12). . 

(5) Mr. Viokerv is readina these accu- 
sations into my review Tpo superejn- 
ous tone is illustrated by a quotation. 
As to his explicit intention, l specifi- 
cally refer to his own view that only 
chapter three is original, the fijsf two 
being historical survey* from different 
ankles and therefore relying heavily on 
others. This is a descriptive, not a criti- 
cal statement. Of course he •*»; 

pul ous refereows but again (his shou d 
be taken for granted m, a scholarly 
■ book. So can r ‘ organization and » fl : 
thesis" of such roafena, (hough,! 

« endorse Mr. Vickers’s owp ^ww. 

As for this chapter, three Icaoonly. 


Sir. — Is there n»t a simpler explana- 
tion (July 31) V Until the nineteenth 
century most (own streets bore a name 
ending in " Street " : hence the emphasis 
wus placed 011 lhc distinctive part of 
the appellation. In the exceptional case 
of the ■* Road " or “ I ane " the second 
word was di.stinciivc and therefore the 
stress »as placed there— c.g. on 
Groxvwior Slimin' lo distinguish it from 
Grosvenor Street, (.amden Rond to 
diMinguish it from Canulcn Street, The 
difference of- stress has persisted even 
though “ Streets " ure now rare. 

J. M. ROSS. 

«)4 Wildwood Road, London. N.W.tl. 

The K.P.D. 

Sir. -Please allow nio to comment on ■ 
your article on '* The Bolshevlznfion of 
the German Communisl Party" (June 
25). 

The "abortive Sjiartucus rising" of 
January. I'll 1 !, xvus nol a calculated 
attempt hy.thc Conim uois Is to seize 
power. II started us a peaceful demon- 
stration aimed at preventing the removal 
from office of End I Eiehhorn, tho police 
chief, a sue in list of long standing who 
wh 9 trusted and very popular with 
workers of all political shades. The Com- 
munists were a smull minority in this 
demonstration and were not strong 
enough to lake power alone. Nor 
were file Independent Socialists plan- 
ning a bid for power. The strength of 
popular support took them both by Sur- 
prise. 

On January 3 the Central Committee 
received a telegram from -Upper Silesia 
asking for an expert leader to help them 

E reclaim a Soviet Republic. My hus- 
and. Bugcn l.evlnd, was asked to go, 
but (0 use all his tact and authority to 
avert Ihe proclamation. Obviously the 
party would not have taken such pains 
to avert a movement in Ujwer 'Silesia if 
It intended to unleash a light for power 
in Berlin. 

Nor is (here much truth in lhc wide- 
spread belief, sustained by vour 
reviewor, that Ihe "March action" of 
1921 was provoked by the Comintern in 
order in alleviate Russia’s difficult 
situation through movements In the 
West. I was by then married to Ernst 
Meyer, the co-foundor of the Sparta cus 
League and, after Paul J>vra r rflaignp- 
tion. the actual lender of file party. We 1 
had many heated discussions about the 
wisdom of the March action, and he 
never so much as hinted at Comintern 
pressure or mentioned Bdla Kun in 'this 
-connexion. The truth Is that, after 
reaching the coveted status of mass 
party by its fusion with tlie Independent 
Socialist Parly, it felt bound to' produce 
quick results. Paradoxically, the new 
allies, the Independent Socialist 
workers, were particularly keen to prove 
their revolutionary mewe, and exer- 
cised the greatest pressure- 
After the March , ddbflcle. which 
reduced the party to a shambles, my 
husband not the Ultra Left, took over 
the leadership, in' eighteen months be 
built up a powerful organization by the 
use of united trout tactics. In the 
autumn of 1923 the party felt fit for the 
Brat tbne to make q deliberate., bid for 


Social Democratic heritage. During its 
whole existence, starting from the Con- 
stitutional I Congress, its -policy was : 
marked h? Ultra Left deviations. Tho 
exception -was. the right, deviation of 
.October, 1923. Under Ffeiotfch Brand- 
fcr.,; Bin this vra< to. a ,larg« extent the 


of Dickens and 
his world 

jt 

The dranraite interplay of his- « 

loricul fact and author's fiction life 

ix what di»[inguishe* "‘The LHe . , tP 
and Works uf Gharlcs Dickens " ’*v 

from many recent publications 011 il" ■ 

one of Bri mill’s greatest authors. 

These elements in the now Sun- repSy® 

day Times wnllclnm have already 

attracted several famous organ 1 * . 

sutious to buy it in hulk for re- 

sale. The Victoria und Albert 

Museum, Madumc Tussaud’a, 

Dickens’ Portsmouth birthplace 
and other Dickens' museums have 
all placed large orders. 

As a first edncallotnvl guide to 
the Victor! nil world which shaped Vi| 

almost every lino Dickens wrote. 
this full-colour wallohmt is m 

unique. It carries a dozen or more W 

portrait!) of the fainoiis parade of ■ 

Dickens’ cUaructer<<: Mr. Pickwick, ■ 

tho Artful Dodger. Snm Weller, V 

etc. It shows Dickens at work in ‘ 

the theatre, as u reformer against 




Mr. Peokini'fl 


The MarcMOfiei* 


Mr. Bumble 

the horrors of child labour, as 
an acid commentator on the 
American scene. It lista liis writ- 
ings, it details his biography, it 
documents every aspect of Ids 
private and public life. 

"Tlie Life nnd Works- of 
Charles Dickens", n 30 incites by 
40 Inches, wallcbiirt hi full colour, 
b an approach to entertaining 
education not lo be missed — 1 » 
the homo or In the school. 


I CHARLES DICKENS WALLCHART COUPON 

.m . Dickens Wailchart, Sunday , Times, 

I 12 Coley Street,. London, WC99 9YT. 

| Please send me i ...oopy/coplos at 12/8 each. 

m " l alao enclose, 2/8 extra to cover- postage and packing. 
* -Herewith flheque/P.O. (or.,....: payable to: Dmes 

■ tfewspspsrs Limited. 

' Name ' 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


In defence of Radcliffe-Brown 


Ml \ I H l-Olt ITS : 

K»mhi|» ami ( |i C Sot in J Order 

J 47 pp Umiifeiluc ;md Kcumi Pour. 
1 4. 

3 line n ml Social Si rut lure and olficr 
iMMiyjj 

2 K 7 pp. A thin tie Press. 12 UK 


il Ihe Mud) of kinriiip ij. the peculiar 
preserve of social unihiupidniiy. then 


thought and investigations ami 

modern slrucliiial theory. I his 

would seem u ver> proper and right 
iicl of homage to a res pt tied antes- 
l**r. hill there are many mails which 
lead I rum Morgan and more ihan 
one modern structural thenrj. The 
palh which Prufessm hones 
chooses Ica'Js to I lit claim iha( 

there 


arc a necessary adjmicl of kinship. 
I he diffictilly here is i|(ntc simply 
the same as iliat which faces ilic 
earlier principles of K:nlelilic- 
Hrimn: to call something by a 
different name is in no sense an 
explanation. In note ihat individu- 
als from discern ihly differenl genea- 
logical levels are classilicil together 
and that, accordingly, ego stands in 
-.in identical terminological rcfcilion- 


whete such iciuti are DescMption 


kinship realm 
impossible. 

I his leads to a dilTiculh. for 
having drawn moral boundaries co- 
terminous with the incest harrier it 
is necessary Tor Professor I dries, in 
order for Iris argument to work, to 
declare that "which degrees of kin 
are enjoined or permitted spouses 
depends on the incidence and range 


In 


.Social 


of Social Anthropologists, a strong 
current of dissatisfaction with this 
progress was revealed, and the feeling 
was expressed bysunie of the partici- 
pants that sociaT anthropologists 
should put their house in order by 
■spring-cleaning the cherished but 
exhausted categories with which they 
Imbiliiiilly approach kinship. These 
two books from Professor Fortes, 
one a collection of previously pub- 
lished essays, and the other a new 
work, arc good sources of ammuni- 
tion for the proponents or this view. 

Kinship mil the Social Order Is 
an expanded version of the first of 
the Lewis Henry Morgan Lectures 
given at Rochester University in 
IWi.1. | In.- work is divided into three 
parts entitled " Retrospect ", 11 Para- 
digmatic bibliographical Speci- 
mens ", and “ Some Issues in Struc- 
tural Theory The first part is 
concerned to restore Morgan to his 
pu.si[ion as file founder of social 
anthropological ill ought and to otit- 
Ime the connexions between his 


~ 1 — ....vu.mii nuuumi'- 

Brosvn. Ilian hy any oilier discipline yet 
available in social anlhropulogj. 

It is to the deinonslraiitm of this 
claim that the greater proportion of 
this hook is given, although in die 
course of it a large number of topics 
are covered, more, in fact, than it is 
possible to mention in a brier 
review. This book, as may by now 
have been guessed, is not aboui 
Morgan but about Radcliffe-Brown. 

The main theme running through failure of the politico- jural system" 
Kinship anil the St h. ini Order is that This is the fundamental conclusion 

of Kinship and the Social Order 
but the epics I ion whether 


logy mystified its author as much as 
it did everyone else. but. once 
exposed for what it is. continued 
adherence to belief in its value is 
less iindcrMandahlc. 

The axiom of amity is Professor 
Fortes's shorthand for the sphere of 
mural values which is an aspect of 
all kinship systems and which, in all 
societies, is analytically distinguish- 
able from jural values which are a 


the principles which Radeliffe- 
Rrown is held to have revealed in 
the 1 930s are still the basic tools 
which should be used in the analysis 
of kinship today. The render's rent 
non to this book will very much 
depend on his opinions ahum the 
standing of these principles. If he 
agrees he will join j„ » ppruudiim 
the author for his . discovery of a 
further principle, the axiom of 
amity or prescriptive altruism. This 
principle is taken to account f or the 
feelings of moral obligation which 


. • - — • making 

such _ an analytical distinct ion in 
certain types of society is useful is 
nol raised. This problem is partial- 
mrly acute in the discussion of 
Australian kinship organ i/at ion 
where there is presupposed 

a division or each person's social 
world into a kinship realm where 
moral relations rsubjea. for example, 
io the incesi rule), jural relations (of 

mmaje and llF nn:,l duties. forTxaim 

Pk . and religious relations lof (»fcniic 
Wlrf lin J ritual) prevail, and a non- 


Connecting Cambodia with China 


Any satisfactory response to this 
book would require a I real men l of 
equal length and density, for il yixes 
a one-sided view of whole disci- 
pline's growth ; this is the author's 
assessment of his own work. Profes- 
sor Fortes has explicitly declined to 
discuss marriage, which lie a-ganls 
ax an unessential part of kinship 
structure, and he admit* that he hus 
ignored those works which would 
make no difference to an "alrcadx 
rounded- off argument No indica- 

tion is given wlial these arguments 
may. be ; this is a pity, for in such a 
partisan book il would be useful to 
know; where the subject's assumed 
unanimity lies. 

lime ami Social Structure cou- 
nts of nine essays published be- 
tween 1936 a nd l%|, together with 
a short piece written especially foi 
,h « volume. As well as the title 
arbde. there are "The Significance 

M L“ CS -ri "l Tu,C Sl ' ci » l SlriK- 
lure , The Structure of Unilineal 
nesccnt Groups IVscenl. I ll i- 
aimn and Affinity ", "Anahsis and 


hi till Alexander Baykov's 
famou- study, first publishcil 

in id mu of print for 

■ years, is now reprinted with- 
r ang c from the original edition, 
■jcs.a life-time of experience 
arch. A schoolboy in the 
He before 1914, Baykov was 
red »n both sides in the Civil 
After many vicissitudes, lie 
his way io Prague, where bc- 
|927 and 1939 he was a 
f of the Economic Research 
of. Professor Prokopovich, 
for the Centre's monthly 
on Soviet economic affairs, 
v followed the course of Rim* 
njanned industrialization in 
at first with scepticism, and 
with sympathy tinged with 
lion. In his book, he looks 
n the failure of Western capi- 
during the great depression 

. . 1930s. and con Iras Us it with 

ami it is even more elnio,£c«>s of Russian industry: 

LiniLt because, pctliifR. j-erisis of “over-prod net ion " was 

jl the very time when the 
economies of the economically 
countries were suffering from 
ical crisis of prod net ion and 


“ Khuai FeuiSi ? 

ohesion in the Hi nl ^ 
‘‘ Serial 

l-jud . and "Rad-H 
( out ribttt ions to theS? 
Orsaui/alian-.nJg: 

,S!l, \;pndi X | 0t 3 

jdj 

« somcoij 
, other bool. 

Forlfa'x j,i. 
Radcli He -Brown's 
another connecting linkfo 
collected essays -and the 


Central planning and 
the escape 
from backwardness 


no interference in the font 
sauce to Morgan whose a 
ti PI war in the bil%, 
rarely in the text. What* 
there be for the lack of n 
Another feature, or perta 
aspect of the same ftsi® 
emerges when these two 
taken in conjunction, is 
little Professor Forless i 
changed over the past 
linlct'd. given imidenlilid 
Irorn bo Hi works, it might, 
vasy to place them in ih? 
chronological order, 
which has taken place, 
the author's Imrdeninj , 
about the incompatibility si 
d me i ura I approaches c 
anthropology, that of 
Brown and that of L6 
1 lie reader of these books 
be inclined to join Profs 
in his pessimism. 


LVKMNK PORCI -MASITKO ; 

Etude sur les.' rites ngruircs tics Including the inferred ' presem*'’ of 'ViT'k? 1 bcforc lhu Himlui- 

(feinbodglcuy mntriUncal .!««„, an/ToS,,” ,a '" ,n ol Fl| - N “"- 

pp. 579-983. Paris: Moiuon, 70fr. ,,,JS c,v, l«iilioi» h Ihoughi in be hvcn *> compressed and partial a 
uT piir ?H e ' vmi i hat of China ' unini:ir i as this should iiidieule the 

-'fiTr 'rL hl !!! ■ Ill5<| - ° r Mine. P«iA.-Mi.s P ,- n ,\ c „- 

R .- 1 ihe duahstic principle is - — ‘ - • 1 

seen in particular in die fundamen- 
tal opposition yang I yin in Chinese 
philosophy. 


The 

liny 


supiNixed iiuliculioiis of 
remain uncertain or 


With this volume Mine. Force - 
Mtispcro brings to a close a great 
study which must be accounted one of 
the most remarkable scholarly 
achievements in (he Held of South- 
East- Asian history and ethnography. 

The preceding (wo volumes have 
been reviewed in theve pages 
1963 tind September 30,' 

one contains two more 

chapters, on the milk It celebrations 


The origin of 
Man civilization 
found 


such features 
is hardly to 


of 

he 


Zllm r™ h '■<««« I— i«M.ioni kmoms ,t, 

, 1965 1 . This . .*■ a . c r U,T1 f r0us points of cun- '****■ Sticio logically, how 

re descriptive ' n u| ^ d ‘" n J®«? 11cls - ° Jtlc > paral- lhl ^ concluding ' volume aw a 

i celebrations ■ ■ Sltn wijntc and lonuuranEi- ;1 sharucr unp* u > -,u«..i 

Hticl the changing of the seasons, and 
n 1 1 8- page “Conclusion “ which is a 


• , — r an d topugraph 

! er ™ shared by Indo-China 
and India, are held to indicate in- 

rcxpepiable monograph in itxcLf! The riouslv t 'r flucnce P re ' 

remumder of the volume consists of hv and ■ ho ? e c °i ,n l» ies 
an admirable scholarly apparatus io barbarian culture^ to the 

the entire work: five itppShdixcs ton 2?!? U -? 0 ™ cr]iin ' i annexions are 
the mythical themes of (hc floud and WkritS^'sf 0 ! ‘ hh! lhc 

the ancestral. animal, ultimogeniture KS Bido-Chma must 

n.nlrllin«l dunlism. Iranmimion of * h,ln h 
Camhodiau texts cited, and purlieu- with • »' J ^ by c »niact 

|5 rs “'f .^^umentary evWencp on ' rath ei - ° f *¥"' x,cppcs 

• ounb « d “„ ***&■& or 


malri- 

more clearly u» Iv uiincccSfa 
SWy'ly s,n « I 'he author thinks it 

. . -. vii- f ,M adduce as comparative 

lerprise and the challenge thtil she S!." n ?? y tferUl " hictiiioiis “ indica- 

^ ^ ^ut “ s,r^sL:r^Kr:; 

ultimogeniture is imMiively 1 ' aslo- 
uated whh mulriliny. and that th t , 
rule of inhcntunce can thus serve as 
an evidence of prior existence rif the 
«ule of descent, but this is not so. 


the history of , , “ ,n 9 n B lhc patrilineal 


wiih r n jC- fil 1,1 he ranked 

with Cnedbss .super h /.ex fonts 

tl'/ndu- 

owever, 

..ikcns 

trper u nease a bou t cer- 
ium concepts and hypothetical 
institutions which are basic to the 
argument. Mme. - * - e 
major 

existed 

Cambodia, hut the oiijeetion' has Io in s J ,c?h rc 8ards, as well .is i n the 
ism n ai rn that J h , c Emitted dual- f° ernI inspiration of her siudy 
h n« sym ^° iK cltiMifieution Porde-Maspero resembles 

yjaa-.-jB 1 r; 


book was completed in war- 
rittin in 1944. ni a lime when 
Industrialization, launched by 
msian leaders ** in defiance of 
ifliculties and dangers”, had 
,'bieved its greatest triumph: 
n troops supported by Russian- 
lured tanks and aeroplanes 
back the German armies. Bay. 
;dy is undoubtedly a child of 
fete. Writing before battalions 
'fttern economists and statisli- 
tad examined in cold blood 
Id war every major aspeet of 
let system in great detail, the 
roundly asserted. “ I do not 
fte view that Soviet statistical 
other sources are less reliable 
those published in other coun- 
and unquestioningly repro- 
exa 8geraled figures now re- 
listed by the Soviet statistical 
ies, such ns the now notorious 
.series for grain production. 

M."V 0 l (Tiinci. tBE aaffXS’Snw 

nucc W.,v It ,S chsappoj theld to have “exercised not an 
hist oi ical and ethnogr#, jhe but a beneficial influence 
Ml ton* of such supcrlili«tfw development of indusirv" hc- 
iKVillosslv undermined b ibtof the rapid promotion [>f new 

which accompanied them, 
emany Inaceuraeies, parlieu- 
y accounts of policy debates 
Party in the late 1920s, 
teho the Stalinist textbooks. 


Soviet agriettllural system should he 
understood not only as a device to 
exact resources for industrialization 
from a reluctant peasantry, but also 
ns an attempt to escape the problems 
of small-scale agriculture which 
laced (and still face) economic plan- 
ners in most of the world. Large- 
scale farming is “ the necessary pre- 
requisite for the mechanization and 
the rational intensification of agri- 
culture ”, and was combined in the 
collective farm with small personal 
subsidiary plots in an attempt to cope 
with the main social obstacle to agri- 
cultural progress -the peasant who 
‘‘clings passionately to his farming ”, 
because, unlike the artisan. “ he can 
produce on his own plot the same 
co m m od itiv : ; as la rgc-sea le fa rming “. 
Similarly Soviet labour legislation 
pointed the way to the solution of a 
problem which would confront all 
planned economies. In a planned 
economy labour discipline is no 
longer automatically enforced by 
tear of losing one's job: while the 
“ acute and excessive use of penal- 
ties "in the Soviet Union is partly 
explained _ by the special circum- 
stances of the 1930s, “to a certain 
extent I lie use of penalties is a logical 
outcome of full employment ". At 
the same time, “ the motive of per- 
sonal i n to rest . , . remains funda- 
mental, persisting even after the 
elimination of private ownership v . 


ALEXANDER BAYKOV; 

’Hi* Development uf the Soviet JEc»,. 
noinie System 

^J4pp. ( ainhridyc University Press. 

ALEXANDRR GEKJSC HllNKRON j 
Europe In The Russian Mirror 


and most el feciivc entrepreneurial 
group in Russia before the serf re- 
lorm of IKtil. The evidence of Ihe 
Old Believers, lie claims, refutes Max 
Weber's hypothesis that the existence 
of an entrepreneurial erhic is a pre- 
requisite of the rise of private capi- 
talism: 


1 58pp. Cambridge University Press. Tlwir cose apjxars to show that die 
4— , social condition of a penalised, nerse- 


ihe difficulties confronting the Rus- 
sian leaders us they attempt to adapt 
[heir planned economy to the post- 
indust rial i/a linn epoch. Buykov 
approached his subject with sympa- 
thetic understanding but at the same 
lime perceived some of the major 
problems which would confront 
Soviet industrial planning a genera- 
tion later. 

Was Soviet planning in the 1930s, 
as Baykov expected and hoped, for 
all its brutalities ami inefficiencies a 
first step towards a new world 
economic order? Or was it merely 
a set of crude but effective controls 
to impose rapid industrialization on 
a rather backward economy? Per- 
haps the final assessment of the 
mcriis of this classic study will be de- 
termined, once the bitterness left be- 
hind by the turmoil and suffering of 
Stalin's industrialization has receded, 
by the ability of the Soviet ccnnomic 


, , „ perse- 

cuted group afford* sufficient mi pulse 
for the member* of such a group to 
engage in profitable activities and to 
develop trails lin.t Weber eonsi- 
uerc , l ns specific appurtenances of the 
capitalist spirit". By the smne token 
some doubt is cast mi ihe signilicance 
uf Calvinist doctrines for lhc ri.se of 
modern capitalism, 

This conclusion brings a certain con- 
sistency to Professor Gcrsdicnkron's 
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w,«s in tile inng mu uppu-.i-d. iii.iin- 
t. lined itself in jiowcr by pre .cm mg 
industrialization in the people .is an 
important social function which 
could not he pcjl'uimcd in its absence. 
Ill so doing, it revelled in » develop- 
ment pattern that “ should have re- 
mained ci in lined to a loiig-bv uone 
ago ", 

Flic phrase " should have” reveals 
a fundamental dillicufly with Ihe 
Cierschcnkrun hypothesis, h appar- 
ently assumes ihat both the increase 
and the decline of state influence in 
France, Germany and pre- revolu- 
tionary Russia represent in some 
sense- an optimum. Dm no clear 
criteria for determining the optimum 
degree of participation uf ilie .stale 
emerge. Jl can plausibly be argued, 
for example, that the partial retreat 
of the Russian state from economic 
influence after ihe 1905 revolution 
was brought about mu by the 
increasing maturity of industry but 
by the political pressure of the re- 
aclionary forces round the T«ur; it 
occurred at a time when national in- 
come and industrial production per 
head were ol a far lower level than 
in the equivalent period of declining 
stale economic influence in Ger- 
many. In this light, Soviet industrial- 
ization would appear as in part a 
continuation of the iraditibn of 
Witte, himself denounced by contem- 
poraries as imposing U n artificial 
growth on a reluctant society. 


Anomaly of the 

approach by excluding the proiesfanl Cfivipt P 
ethic and other doctrines associated V1CL CXpCl ICIICC 


Adilfeientiatcd wages system, pro- ^tem to ^ w ft fc^TSlC 
vm ,, g economic as well a-s social in- a?om and the computer mid I with 
" " . ,, ’.‘ ,ni, « crs .j ,ni1 . ***** 111 Hie social and personal needs of lhc 


Appoint, oven groujv murriitgc MUch 
, 0l, 8hl to Ik* attested bv courtship '> Mitosis a 
hSlTn* ?? d ,lle ? ll,,1Hr ’ s «*niprc* historical a 
J- . Mme. Ponfc-Maspero's rooted in an older 'In t ‘I a si, | 1,lil 1 r . l Y has fashioned her i* 
thesis Is that there formerly, credited anthronn)n»^ ni l, f past social form*, fe 

a matr lineal dualism in . . P® ,0 b>. a i ship, discernment, and 


kllcssly undermined h? 
dated sociology, when 
course in Paris with 
I >111110111 (whose conlribmi» 
uiKlcisiaiiding of Indian ^ 
do nut once figure in atj 1 
ihtcc volumes) could so w' 
obviated defects of the LW 
These critical points, 
Mine. Porfr! 
and nut la to 
historical and cultural. 


fc 1930s : 

nm/v M j .' ' >IU,, 1,1 P'VHiuciiini were aucqiiiticiy 

■l*ng 111 practice panned from Ihe centre; the Soviet 

svstem nrnvwl !<hU In hi'fior 




ability she deserves to 
gratitude of all those tto* 
tlmt delicate but resilient cfl 
which is now enduring 
terrible onslaught than a"j 1 
its turbulent past. 


Oan^oSfaV word?? gehcrirlndcv ' WiS !li 


(quite excellently 
arranged; occupying 


aenertl itwlov , ti-Tj ” “ r u H'yuiwii oi now’ 

ESS '*2S . H '" du . s IO civilize Indo-Cftina 
ik tuned and and Indonesia when to cross the 


Toppling the 
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270pp. Paris : GuJIintard. 2I.25f r . 
'The divine kingi 


1 UtSl 

Of how e thShi.™^ 7', c “II hi, account of flu 

MuZ aod nh^i V ,,f ‘■'".'"•.‘’“O- formancc of one rit 

? I“'l il> Which lie describes 


monardOi 

hedfl 
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or contents to all three volumes.’ Sanskrit Izcd iitdo-Cfi* ’ ' ' 1 h ■ 
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ThP enw* heart the secret cude nf their dynnstv over srauli Hutu interest u wide audience 

n SLiSSLi?* mar, f Hl l e CDnnex ' These African wise men or mnni described. We “ nn , SSlSi ^ 1V,d ! y ,l s imaginative trondaWfl 


ihe rule 
and herding 
Bantu farmers 


civilization and the 
cultural , resemb 




Less impressive is the wildly spec- ,lrn, . for ra,her a 


exotic traditions- ol an fiD 
can culture. 

The premise 'of ine^J] 
looi 


anding merits shine through 
■te deficiencies. The book 
•n brilliant summaries of 
and problems. The author 
attempt a detailed history, but 
onca I introduction to the cori- 
lf y economic system”, and 
Pressed account of— for cx- 
... y C{ >mmunlsm is unsur- 
in its sure insight into the es- 
1 a “'r« of those complex and 
^ These historical 
are an designed to nssist tho 
main purpose. “ analysis of 
w economic system as such ”, 
achievements and principles, 
r presents for each sector 
o], and for the economy 
«.! * sklI / ul analysis of the 
fflfj °* 1930s in prac- 

, s,r ange mixture of de- 
•s ii P i n J n,ng wi, h Personal 
o£ iifihiiy- 
iiou-ife llve - farm - s wilh Per- 


stalc industry, was therefore esven- 
lial. 

At the heart of the .Soviet economic 
system were the arrangements for 
Ihe central planning of industrial 
production. Here Baykov again 
distinguished temporary difficulties 
due to “intensive and hasty indus- 
trialisation " from those “of a more 
geni.Tai ami deep-rooted nature”. 
Capital construction and the expan- 
sion of production were adequately 
planned from lhc centre; the 
system proved able to cope better 
with these tasks Ihan the capitalist 
economies of the intervvar years. 
The main dilHculty lay in the control 
of cllicirncy and quality: 

The private producer is directly inter- 
ested that capital construction and 
production be curried out economically 
and, from (he qualitative point of view, 
efficiently, for in this rests the success 
or failure of hi.s enterprise and the 
scale of his profits. The director of a 
nationalised enterprise is not directly 
interested in achieving a maximum of 
economy and improvement In the quali- 
tative side of his enterprise’s work 
unless the qualitative improvement 
programme is expressed in precise ■ 
quantitative Indices, and his work is 
judged on (he degree of their fulfilment. 

Another major difficulty of the 
system hus appeared with • even 
greater force in the past fifteen years: 
central planning has been UDable to 
provide adequate conditions for in- 


cili/en. 


with private entrepreneurial groups 
from the category "industrializing 
ideologic* which become uniquely 
a feature of industrialization under 
conditions of backwardness. 

In the third, lecture. Professor Ger- 
schcnkroiTs hypothesis is tentatively 
extended to cover ihe mercantilist 
period. Drawing heavily on the ex- 
perience of Pcirinc Russia, he suggests 
that " everywhere mcrcu ntiEism in 
promoting economic development 
was creating obstacles to the perpe- 
tuation of development ", obstacles 
which were quickly removed in tho 
most advanced countries, but, in tho 
form of a reinforced serfdom, con- 
tributed to a long period of stagna- 
tion, or ul any rate of decline in the 
rate of growth, in eighteenth and 
early ' nineteen lh-ccnliiry Russia. In- 
dustrialization, forced prematurely 
on Russian peasant society by Peter 
for mlliinry reasons, simultaneously 
modernized Russia and drove it to- 
wards oriental despotism. In this In- 
terpretation Professor Gerschenkron 


Industrialization , 
and backwardness 

Alexander Gcrschcnkrun of tho 
University of Harvard, educated like 
Alexander Buykov in pre-re volution- 

ary Russia (whose secondary schools . ,.. f f 

lie describes us “atrociously bad”), does not differ too widely from Stalin, pnnded cc nTra'lized gii idiince "o f the 
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Fn the final lecture in the prevent 
volume. Professor Gerschenkron 
heatedly rejects the charge nude 
against him by Mr. E. H. Carr, in the 
Festschrift for Maurice Dobb [Social- 
ism, Capitalism, and Economic 
Growth, edited by C. H. Feins loin), of 
displaying romantic nostalgia for Ihe 
British type of industrialization, and 
points out lhal he hus always treated 
the substitutions for private entre- 
preneurship employed in backward 
countries as “ in the nature of creative 
Innovations ”. lie docs not claim 
that a country is buck wan! because 
the slate is the moving force in its 
industrialization, but thru in nine- 
teenth -century Europe (lie state 
becomes important because the 
country is backward. In his new 
presentation, however, Professor 
Gerschenkron strongly stresses tha- 
limited ; validity of his model. He . 
draws our attention to developments 
in Western Europe since 1914 and 
especially since 1945, where “ex- 


views Russian industrialization from 
quite a different aspect. In a celebra- 
ted c*$ay first published in 1952 (re- 
printed in his collection of essays, 
Economic Backwardness in Histori- 
cal Perspective J he argued that the 
nature of Ihe industrialization pro- 
cess in various nineteenth-century 
European countries depended on 
their degree of economic backward- 
ness. Backwardness at lhc moment of 
indmlrkilizalion was compensated 
by substitutes fur the free market and 
the private entrepreneur, the prime 
movers of Britain's industrialization; 
in thb form of investment banks in 
Germany, and of the state in even 
more backward pre-revolutionary 
Russia. The need for integrated de- 
velopment in blocks gave the process 
“a spurtlike character ”, The short- 
age of skilled labour led to (he use 
uf large-scale capital-intensive plant. 
A powerful ideology tended to em- 
erge to justify industrialization and 
spur it on. With the “ gradual dimin- 
ution of. backwardness”, however. 


In November, 1928, Stalin, when him 
self embarking on forced industriali- 
zation, declared that Peter Hie Great, 
in feverishly building factories and 
workshops to supply his army, was 
making “a special kind of attempt 
to escape from the grip of backward- 
ness ”, Four years later, at Ihe time of 
his greatest agricultural crisis, he 
added that the advance of the Rus- 
sian state under Peter was “ carried 
out at the cost of the peasant serf, 
from whom he flayed off three 
skins But Professor Gerschen- 
k ton's hypothesis has not.yet got be- 
yond the stage of a stimulating pre- 
sentation— he does no* examine, for 
example, the evidence of that schopl 
of, Soviet historians which argues 
that rapid Industrial expansion con- 


economy ", in spite of the absence of 
backwardness, has played an in- 
creasing role.' While remaining con- 
vinced that Soviet experience is an 
anomaly in. terms of his general 
pattern, he is more tentative in his 
analysis ol Soviet .industrialization 
than in his earlier work, and concedes 
that it may prove possible " to con- 
struct an operational and more 
specific model of European indus- 
trialization which will meaningfully 
include the 1 history of Soviet indus- 
trialization 

Indeed, Soviet industrialization, 
may 'appear less anomalous when 
looked at in this wider context. Ever 
since the 1930s, developed capitalism 
hns again employed the power of the 
state, .Which has enabled il to 


tinued under Peter's successors ; ; Or surmount natural tendencies (6 
Baykov s- convincing economic 'crisis, and to cope with 


°u working fo r a fr-e mn V i provide adequate conditions for in- ullop of. backwardness , however, 

capital. goodx r with 3 onn nova, ' on and its diffusion, and the the prjvule entrepreneur and the free 
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very .rtcti and. covered a large span ! a Sf* and Tutsi oral tradition^ ft 
K'un-Lun wo'nie i An,hr °P ol W“ have been' »Ct, .much serious eitotogruphic re- 

and * “Wunrihr. ihe present ^ cbhsecr^JTy ^. 
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.can continent 
.'Rwanda too, 
changes have f 

lhc structure 

ished in 1954, then efKl 
polling booth 
Throng^} violent 
chilly . in Novanber, ' 
fiii^iiy came the 
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tooiee on ' the° retai^ma rV w" technological lag behind the United 
n . of the study is the atterrmt S,a,ei remains immense. This prob- 
ho\v (his svet-m n ®..- J!l?_ lem was dismissed by BaykoV, who 

concluded that in view of ihe aboli- 
tion of commercial secrecy indus- 
trial inventions would be utilized 
more fully and rapidly in a planned 
economy; he underestimated the im- 
portance of the powerful stimulus 

"as 


« me ai 

and o far more 

(“"'"‘t than tha 
meri^ 0m y portrayed in 

Srse of th Xt D° 0k - S ’ emer 8ed 
R ««»an leaders’ 

auMSS society which 
_H D JcCt to univere!) anA in_ 


market tended to replace the banks 
and' the state r$ the main moving 
force of industrial development, as 
happened in Germany and Russia 
just before the First World War 

In his Ellen McArthur lectures deli- 
vered at Cambridge University in 
May, 1968, and now revised for pub- 
lication, Professor Gerschenkron 
adds some refinements to his earlier 


Alexander 
demonstration fin The Economic His 
tory Review, Vql. VII, 1954) that the 
location of natural resources and 
river systems played a greater role 
than the .continuation of serfdom in 
early nineteenth-century • Russian 
backwardness. . 

For Professor Gerschenkron, in- 
dustrialization in the Soviet period 
appears as something of ari anomaly. 
Tsarist. Russia by 1906-14 bad 
already climbed a long way out of 
backwardness. Mow did it come 
about that from 1928 onwards the 
Russian experience displays “in an 
exaggerated form the peculiar 


. But: Paid, del Perugia is not 
airtbropotejia. Writing a< „ ... . 
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eriT • UD1 versa! and in- ponance of the powenui snmi 

llii « i ,c re 8ularities, For provided to innovation as well 
^ovict system thus par llv quality and efficiency by comir 
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ors" crys^all^es suits they w^re by far the strongest . the vast majority of the pbpulation economic 


r^vict system thus partly quality and efficiency by commer- ; presentation and defends it from features of industrialization in con- asserfion that in the Soviet Uh o 

is brfS. 01 r Se x ? particular cial competition in capitalist econo- attack. In his first two Jeotures, in fm ditions of backwardness ", with rapid political regime is the main oh* 

Pl'to hanm ■* and was partly m»es. In the light of recent experi- interesting discussion of the Old Be- growth; technological borrowing, n to a Smooth transition to wh : 

I - prob ! em& which ““ “ - .. .. - • 

Id inti^.L. eclleral . relevance 


the large-scale finance and organiza- 
tion required by the aircraft arid 
computer industries: a foi m of state 
planning, more far-reaching than iq 
nny country of niiieteenth-century 
Europe, is to be found in all advanced 
industrial countries. The history of 
the industrial world is not, however, 
simple progression from private 
entrepreneurship to .state planning. 
The Russian authorities are now 
struggling with some desperation to 
atfach to their highly centralized 
system an ability to innovate com- 
parable with that of the United Slates 
and Japan. Profcssor Gerschcnkron's 
....... - Union the 

obstacle 
what he 


piannjng 

igpweficS? WPMl< * rephce 



his ^ account, the 


is done hjs stress oh “ the difficulty 
of measuring qualitative ■ tasks ^ in 
quantitative indicators “ 


tent and utterly conservative in out- 
look While, iri . their economic ptir- 


concluded jp 1952, is a political one: 
a dictatorial government, to which 


system, in process of being tested in 
the course of the struggle for 
reform. 
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Cures for evil 
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JOHN limVkKK; 

I’mlili-iVKi nl' .SllJL;riiig in Hcligiujis iff 
Hie World 

1 i»Mil»i ulee l ! niNcfMi> f'icss. 

t > ffK 


l-oi Mime km sun which perl in ps die 
mkuiU^kk will nne day explain. 
I • ny I isl i ilk oloyiinis have since I he 
I licyiniiiiiy of ifiv eighteenth centurj 

been nn no imiMvnify concerned wit li 
I lie pinblun uf evil (linn ihc theo- 
logians u I ujij other country : ;mrI 
; Ihe topic is once again widely under 

discussion nl the present time’ In ihi.s 
buoK John llmvl.ci usefully bionduns 
the .subject by describing the respon- 
; M.\s lu human suffering in the major 

religions of the world Judaism. 

! < luisiinnil} . Islam, Marxism ( which 

he chooses to count for his purpose 
a religion), Hinduism. Buddhism, 
and dualism both in the exiinut forms 
of /oioaslriunism and Mnnichncism 
and in (be extant but niudilied form 
of Jainism. He writes dearly and 
inlere.stiiiylv. making a wide ranee 
«'r learning available U» the reader, ' 
amt keeping reflection always in 
toucli ni'tli the human realities of 
pain and suffering. J 

Very interesting similarities and , 
dill ci cnees come to light. The - 
common problem the duality ol 1 
nian s experience, with its mixture * 
*-l l°>' :" ld sorrow , tears and tough- p 
Jer. I he common response, apart f 
Irom a very .small minority, is die s 
rejection of any ultimate dualism of w 
good and evil deities or forces. This 8 
has been fell throughout the world to v 
be loo easy a solution; and in their e , 
ctillerent ways the great faiths have “ 
all sought to affirm a final .subordi- ei 
nation of evil to good. n- 

Judaism developed from the E 
primitive view of .suffering as a £ 

• ■ f for . l . sin tosvards what G 
Bowkci- idem ilits as - the supreme 
contribution of Israel to a human 
response to suffering, that suffering m 
can be n lude redemptive, that it can « 
become t ic’ ’foundation of better I hi 
IhmgA. collectively, if not individu- «s 
ally . It was in torae! that the ™ 
pro I oil mi realization dawned that we 
suite rmg can be u means of grace tin 
und a way of atonement. The same rtl 
idea is of course centru] to Chris- hie 

Vm vX , man « redeemed by Ilia as 
sacrificial suffering of the Christ «»l 

Sjj 1 ,s . <Jotrs hive incarnate. But 
•ill hough Christianity offers, as iu u v 
central reality .n », y 0 f using suf 
redempliyely. Christian theol- 
ogy has loimd it hard to reflect this HI 
in a cun sis lent theory. Mr. Boivker t 
discusses the two strands of Chris. ■ 

TfSrSt A H 8USli . Dian < in ‘arms EUl 

of fall and redemption) and Iren- El 

Swti < £ ,1 «f le . r,m ? f 1,10 con,inu ing Aui 
creation of man through his ex pen- 181 

ence o h°* h good and ewR ™ 

niakes the new point that the latter , 

' no » on !y n theological theory <but «■ 

also the substance of much Chris- H J P 
{«m WmWy throughout the ccn- 

bih '-“I" 1 "* h « bMh seen «, 
both as a punishment For sin and heia 

aho qualifying iKe inlerprelelfor, S® 

»*r suftSg , bo i ih In fo™{ ft* 

sasris: & 

InJr aiHi - ,fk e idia-Usm/re" *nwa 

• w/iIk S r fferin ® a,i ,he ex P fl rience of. mint 

wrloLtiw” 1 * S4JCCiHl and w6U 

perspective. mg-q 

al B 

an adequate ira$j> 0 f Brahman win fffi slatK 
"'*> «'Haring All. .£?■ ?. . ¥ level 

canee. Side© everything' (but happens 8 ro " 
R»[lowv n ffii CS I atl0n k Brahman, it , chur< 

3? : ^wss?»tt.-Tar ss 

things wrlfioat being i 4 ! ’ tUre ? 

; onc or ihcm.^ch 8 SrSlfL? «« 

trJii 0 BK 5IO ! r ^* cannc,t be the" final a °d ' 

truth about, existence. . . ! ■ 1 out 

"Tito danger iif this t/iru- . . , .• chunc 


lion nl slit lei nig c.iriio its own 
suf diingw^ witJi jj js U,.ii „ Jlt . IIUlV 
become fmlil Ick-hi ti* rcuiiiv.iNe 
ess Inuiian distresses. I hj> has been 
reeuiiin/.ed bj m;, m mtidjin Hindu 
. thinker's, uiul there is accordingly a 
Mi n , l W s,,c ' s M l n>J| i‘ iletiiclunenl frum 
J lw: "‘"id which is iiuite dislinci 
un. fii»m iiiditlereiiee to human need. 

Hv In discussing Buddhism Mr. 

ir> Bowkcr points out that ,/ukkn 
|t» means mueli more than pain: it 

nil H * HI r V lcrs 10 ini|ierrnaneiice. enipli- 
i or n ■ c, ‘ s ■ °t wholeness or perl'ee- 

lis , 11011 ' I 1 |J> frnm 1,11 lllis dial we are 
- to seek to escape into the reality ui 
nirvana. Hit aim of escape from 

or !l’ ■ LOnl 1 ,llllu * J ' 0l,| id of rebirth in 
this world of suffering can be indi- 
. u Jdiiblislic and indeed sellish (so can 
se 1,1 o‘ ,u ‘ 111 "'i* fvu lion rn C'hrisCiiin 
jtyi. Hut m Mahaymia Buddhism it 

■ is saved from egoism by the (level- 
li Y-P" ,Cnl ,, °, , J - lhL ‘ , **Hlhi«iliva ideal, 
n i„ 8odhisatt\a--libe (iaulama 

IJuddlui lirmsell — postpones his 'own 
c m . “rvlcr l«> help his fellow's 

. o. salvation. Thus Buddhism con- 1 

■ lams within itself a tremendous ' 

r l,f compassion and of self- ' 

giving lor others. { 

There is more agreement among 1 
. ! he rcli Bi*>ns of the world concern- l 
mg suffering and its cure than | 

' 3/ P 2!5 a -‘ H ■ , ' irsl F »r them F 

nil suffeiing is a real and grievous li 
present experience. For them all h 
suffering can be turned into a path- a 

J!2rf W f ICh ICRt,S 10 a transcendent w 
good~lieiivcn, or Brahman, or nir- t( 

- For them ali 'he li 
of «ur. immediate experi- - 
ence is set within an ultimate o 
ESP t |n Advaita Hinduism and m 
Wf™,, or mono theism (in ta 
ft*!"-, f hnstianity, Islam, and ei 
the Hmdu theism of the Bkuaml sc 

Mr. Bowker's volume includes Cl 
numerous and sometimes fengthv 11 r 
extracts from Ihe source books of ari 
the different religions. While unnee- 1111 
= For [be expert in the phe„“ mi 
me no logy 0 f religions, these will he 

bideed^ihi ’J' lhL ‘ general reader. Sit 
Indeed the chapters on the eastern w, 

bli^lnir’ 113 panic filar, are admire- we 

a VK 0nS .! 0 lh «« rcliuions cu, 

y ,w [ e . as wel * ax more speeifi- me 
caily to their responses to th c proh- wii 

•.Tihiabi'^nH^' T his is ^roufihotil a v 
-i v.il liable and welcome work. we 


Not in this world 

I l/'lll ll.'L- ■•■fill 


-I.ACyUl'.S KI.I.II], ; one side or (lie other) m else not 

Vink-nee lake pan in it: the fullest rcgcuera 

Keflcclii>n>fiuiii :■< |iri.%tain Ktsjkv- "‘V , 1 ln .. ( . h ! is ‘ wiN ,,,,| !»■■»' ulc- us 
live. with j Mind alternative. .So wv need 

| ... .. .... to think. Circuited that violence is not 

l/C 't! \ y kl,,yv a s V ,lt ! ,h,l,y * L ' ilM h vVKi lv iuMilicvl 

17 ,,p S< - M - Huvs - AK ^ 'he lev set evil? While lewer t liris 

‘ Ii:,ns w,, “ld now instil y nationalistic 

Dr. I llnl considers vink-uee and is Wi,r - LJI ' 1 w y perhaps jiisliH ri volu 

Hgainst it. Bm ihis mcaiK rather less lll .* na, y Wa| . umlertakeu loi the relict 

than one nuglii suppose: lit lakes a ol *hc oppressed? 

tni . ; i i i 


Ilian one might suppose : lit lakes i. 
total-depravity view ol human nature. Theoretically. |)i lillul would hv 

""V H iSf, ;' 11 xu.knccr as evil. ,iass such i|uest,ons. on the gmund 
^ is little nioie than one annheu- ti . v 


this is little more than one upplicu- tf.-.i .i.,,-. ' . T 

non of his general principle pre * U .' ' L ! ,U> 

viously expressed in Hu- hrhim- , h - -i ,w, i iK “‘up as we live ill 
loiihtti StHieiv ( /'/..S' October ■*! ! nis « V| I world and are governed hv 

l%5)— that conulive behaviour "is ‘ va,uus ; V'llenee. whatever its 
tainted from the start. Violence is IL| l,rc /I 111 "'I'alever the pietevi. is 
bad: but so is practically everything llie rt ,, lNy tvtl. not .so much for 


fliiit we do. 

A Calvimsiic approach, with 
clearly maniehaean elements : at 

various points in this interesting but 
llawed hook. We are warned against 
the danger d supposing this world 
to he a good thing. Against its 
depravity and ours, we are olk-red 
on all-or-nolhing terms— an alto- 
gether otherworldly version of Chris- 

linn iv ; nnrl ivifl. t..i.: 


u ... . : . ixiuiei 

lesause it involves an iiapiiescence 
m necessity, a rejection ol true l hris- 
,la, J Ircedom this ought to involve 
Us 111 a rigorously pacifist nculrnliiv. 
an absolute refusal to lie involved in 
_ v .»»l«nce on either side. But in 
pi act ice n seems to involve Dr. 

lul in something like a /*•,-, a /,« . 
‘ihr position : jt j s n0l sn nM|ch „ 1C 

au ud violence of the human race 
but ra,her - 'he ten- 


„ ■ iu.jf ici.'iioki m i nris- ■•-fc s-i me unman race 

linnily ; and with theological Fashions , iat grieves him, hut rather, the ten- 
as they are at present, there- is great . ' ,K; y “ft hristijns to justify violence 
corrective usefulness in this least !. n . y 11 of their ' religion 

Pclitg'an least secular-city of all N lolcnee and revolution let them 
philosophies. Hut in Dr. mini's ™ n . ll . mil '. ! i Bui without the presence 
hands, it fails to he helpful: la- : int *.i l, xldieatiiiii of Christians." And 
if Ihrntam .1., h«:., rlll . involved! 


. , ml- .. s misiiaiis. rtrui 

waves the problem of violence (for - ( ^xlians do beeome involved. 

P^'^-iil purposes) very much Wl11 no1 niatler so very much 
where he lound it. Violently hostile sn ,0n K as they do not suppose them- 
to any distinguishing of cases, any stivL, ‘ 1 1,1 vl»»ing (iod’s will. 
SP!™ 11 !? -°t l ,rci i?pl from counsel. Prom this standnuint iv i.tt„i 

-and “in w^much "h ” t’te ““ Ilia t T'"* T* ^ |Hr 

“n 'r;:rr 

antly implied in the gentlest exer- m is^v-.hMh| ,ll,l f lhc >' cnhnl ,,nd 
•*'* of CIV 'I authority. All human I ,,is book. 

TJS ( ,l [ l P* ,ea . rs) “ irretrievably ihSL > appreciated by 


society (it appears) is irretrievably llSc Ll. 1 ?!' appreciaied by 

violent, irretrievably evil: the good in?| Jl d ,- rUs| votive. cruel. 

C lirixlutn must stand outside it t\m hl ‘ ,l ‘dy-U'indcdnexs 

untainted. Ins eyes wholly elsewhere • rcvni / Cn l,l f ' expression on the 

and if he desires to lake Si revoh.t.onary Christian left. 


;,n,l if L , JT KIMOYliei e ; 

•mcl if he desires to take action he 
must confute himself to rebuking i| lL - 
men ot violence and power. * 


Against those lheologi cs „( revolu 
2SL2? ‘lf Wr 8t,s,,t,s 1,1 batri-iJ and 


t und PWW- TI U,v,r V"'* 1 ' °l hatred and 

^ Tlm (lw.‘s not (wtp us very much. argues cogently and 

u n -s VVe 1,rt 1,1 « mixeil kind or wi ,. * . “J 1 11 . ron '. Premises that lew 

w rid. among complex situations. Sll iT£ l'? ! s “ ^ , '»«vhal 
wc need some kind of a working' , rht, ‘»ncal writer, mueli 

casuistry, ami even a total commit SssJriioii- inn ' 1 sl;,I v | "ent and wild 
ment to transcendence and pcrfeelinn v. tr i .. V Ll ’. ns,unl, y» In* limk him 
will not save us from this need. When d-inuer‘ K !. l .M i‘ ,r 1,101 1,1 01 ,llk 'Hectual 
w ^ * ,r r? Vt,,lll 'on happens along cimk? , \"' s , u * ch,l,, B<-- direction 

- ,„,, r „„„ in it & - '^ u — |jh us 


lt± ward Wstory of Augustine 

X .. OhrrQJrtlrtovr n»wJ .1 . . • 


1 viu, «» l revolution fll( 

IJ cr V nearly telk n 1 

nnd It Is Only wiihT^' 
he r«,KHn& ||. h & 
l " 1 '-■'■■•liiiiunariK .J 1 

} ess-* 

” *,T fi-Wt 

, t’s&’i".-. 
ui 

nj , \ 011 ^; fuller 
"» leal chance— iK!. : 
tv J l,,,nk l«*i position ante 
ts ? lunoitrably, rMfetJa| 
is 1,1 boiwless charity, g&. 

a e: m,l ' o,hcrBo «£ 

liaamy into u suggesiiw 

• mi regenerate world ejf (R 
^ no goodness at all. 

e . ' is « lime| y bool f 
f‘> have been translated f 

■ instance, for the Ametk,- 
n b' 11 , ";^ko can do witbi 

mat Inc violence which] 
bdl by revolutionary 1‘. 
"Pvn to serious objccC 
malic, luinianilarian. ti 
quite as much as the r, 

■ and military violence r 
i 1 hnstians were prepani 

, earlier days. This 1st 
! b‘ 1ok too. packed within 
j dom, but flawed by a fan 
implausible metaphysic o 

• evil, and a conswjutt! 

' ll, 'aw distinctions. There 

und degrees of violence. f 
Hlul strongly denies Ik 
! ness of the tax-collector; 
remembered, but ft is Ml 
same thing us Hie badre 
murderer. The slab. 4 
impudence of its preseat-i 

sions. is not a total vi 
evil ; conversely, the "|i 
ff‘m like the just »au| 
perfectly conceivable ia thlj 
ever unlikely in practice- | 
We need to draw the w| 
where. Dr. fillul ft pfl) 
against any drawing pfC 
think out ut vvorkahljitifvr 
bis coniracting-oiit phi^k 
taken seriously, would If- 
lv ‘H;ld quite at Hie n»-® 
instincts and its Iwl* 
violetice-meii. ■ 

Perhaps this would ^ 'I 
destiny lor u world thilfl 
entirely In -Satan. “Prwi 
workl " lu- may be, but hH 
unchallenged? Still uncii't* 


!rimes romantic 


itl-.m-NSTAiX: 

Id, Crime in the Kunnuitic Age 
jp Hami'-b Hamilton. t2 Ids. 

: — " — | “ 

UiiU’ Vaih'rit nf I'ri'iu h ( 'ruin'. 

( last year, Mr. Hcppciistall 
notably sophisticated bouk 
iminal matters during la 
f/ic-. His new- excursion into 
nf crime is chiefly conecr- 
the period from IN20 to 
; design resembles that of 
r book, especially in that 
r does not give the iimiuI 
mechanienl treatment of 
I cases, but carries his nar- 
in a flowing way over and 
; years and makes it relied 
ns and combinations of 
icier ami circumstance, 
teniiure looms large : contem- 
y criminal, ppiice. judicial and 
I activities fascinated some of 
ireatest French writers in an 

i1 hcn romance so powerfully 
nth realism. Here Stendhal 
the inspiration of Le Hoitjp 
Hair and the prospect of 
Balzac thc figure and suh- 
1 of Vautrin, Hugo his Val- 
id his Juvcrt for Lex Mixvra- 
i well a.s ihe tour de force of 
mer Jour tl'itn comlanine. 
eppenstall, with the special 
iy of a highly imaginative 
k explores the relationship 
n the detectives, thc criminals 
ir fictional derivatives very 
geably and judiciously, 
nyone interested in French 
history and literature, the 
a feast. Here are the stiff- 
ed mystery of the Courier 
[J. which so curiously en- 
™ repertory of Irving and 
Harvey; the poet-killer 
c; Fieschi and his infernal 
: the murderer due dc 
[jo; the arsenic poisoner Hdlenc 
?o; together with a whole host 
'electives, judges nnd prosec u ■ 

oTlcl'ters P0 *' tC ' actors and 


Mr. HcpjvnwaH\ ..biter dicta .hv 
usually t-\CL-|kni but cannm dwa\s 

* l f l 'V M,l:lu Hv ‘b'smissL-s 
lu. J.. IJ. chiefs (Talkie and Mac* 
ilW bglitly (tin- former is not u, |, L . 
assessed mini the lengthy bin 
ghosted memoirs published ' under 
his mime, ami Mace's memoirs are 
nelily ml urinative). He is surely m 
error in naumg ihe old doilies 
merchant in Jacques IVeven's /..-i 
l.nf,int\ ,ln i’unnli.y to a poem by 
Lacenaire : the source is denuuisira- 
bly the grisly { 'hand d' habits seeiia- 
aijio written lor the Funamhiilcs 

rhea ire by Cot d'Ordan. He 

also have been Melt advised not m 
anglici/c I -re iidi /»i-e/i,.i/y. which it 


is illlpiwsihle lo do euiiMsknih . pm 
Iliese in e II mini hlemislie, in .i 
proiiisily mkresung work which, 
like its predevcssor. h.is been iviiiien 
wilh a keen uwaieiiess of Mie um- 
re-sis and r.1 111 it k:ii kills ut crime. 

i hill is ii ha l distinguishes Mr. 
I Icppcnsiuli's treat mem ol his grim 
siibjeei. His characters jin- pan of a 
society pari. u«». of a great literary 
mmemeni and his familianiy with 
rnmccs iiH|iiisiioi-ial system of 
criminal justice is vahiiihle in help- 
ing to establish It is people in die 
real win let. He ceitjinly gives them 
dimensions which are rarely 
ailaineil hj du- subjects ot ci iminal 
history ii nd bingra|i|iy. 



Crimes factual 


M- A. P. WII.LMER : 

Crime mid Informal ion Theory 
124pp. Kdinhurgh University Press. 


Dr. Willmer is concerned about the 
evaluation and application of the 
polices information about criminals. 
He rightly castigates the present 
C rim inn I .Statistics. As he says, the 
number of indictable offences known 
to the police is an unreliable index 
of criminality, for several good rea- 
sons. hut mueli research into the 
causes of crime has had to be based 
on it in the absence of firmer 
criteria. Possibly as a result of (lie 
time he spent with the Poliec 
Research and Development Branch 
at the Home Office. i n which 
scientists and senior police officers 
arc teamed, he deeided to concentrate 
on tile “' how " rather limn on the 
“why” of crime. His present hook 
is a pioneer essay into th L - nature of 
criminal conflicts with society and 
into their " strategic and tactical" 
implications. 


He examines the part in-rorni;i|jon 
plays m criminal investigation, con- 
siders the criminal us an "emitter 
of signals ", looks into tihe struggle 
for information on the part of the 
police and the criminals, describes 
the lactiirs allcciing deterrence and 
prevention, and emphasizes the pro- 
blem of the Vast amount of informa- 
tion accumulated by the police. His 
discussion of the information ques- 
tion among criminal elements Is par- 
ticularly interesting. In his essay. 
Dr. Willmer applies zero and non- 
■/cro-suni games theory , with a 
wealth of mathematical ' ilhislrulion 
inns is printed on different-colon red 
paper, so thc innumeralc. provided 
they arc not colour-blind as well 
can skip it). 

The aendemic approach to police 
work has not so fnr produced a great 
dc.il_ which the police regard ns 
having practical value. Dr. Will- 
"icr’s initiative may wc ll have 
opened up a way for the criminolo- 
gist lo use mathematics to bring new 
and possibly useful data lo bear mi 
flic problems of our over- worked 
detectives. 


’inies fictional 


jURLEYi 
S« Cat’ 

K GoIIancz. 28s. 
paUders at 


EltClE!>re TeSELI.E : 

Aug ns tine (he Theologian 
381pp. Burns and Oates. £4. 


fflftiWJSa'.sr 

WtoSS*' ^ in- 


4 „° bis nf JS'SX* 1° ‘■'hart Augustine^ in- 

Z ,p P°' Mr- P- R- L. Brown sppke «ic b llo k l 

J>f himseH as having been led along ' ll ! 110 .. tw '° main parts, the 

the fade ofu mountain-face, nbove . n ^ pre / Mtc f »nd the “Master" 
the plains, qf Augustine’s routine f/? oh of .which Is subdivided 'into 

heiS “ ¥ k" hap aml far the Jjf* : 387-yj . 391-% 

heiglite of his speculations on the 3 ° 7 ^ 10 -. 411-18, 4J9-30 .\a 


** l “ r vwiow tnc nn(I io7 F o, ' . 391-96 

heights of his speculations on the e 4I| ‘ IS - 4J9 '30 a.d 

Trinity. Dr. TcSelle still ]e a vcs iSS at “ on Is to such 
dngnstuie the Bishop io Van der 85 Mile. La Bonnar- 

wJ* r, (jf e Ul T 5 ' rt ^ er> /T Uirh co n«*ned awusrinfennf chro ™logie 
SSiJSL Tr,rt,t *\ He provides an S J^whcli enables us lo 


j.' 

8 Ihe ?S P ? e develo Pmem of Augus- 

f S.'SttaaaiS:- 

l &®*tvs St c sss 5 . sS 

r. /Pj. history.' :ahd politics,-, all of LtoAai ,n pa « r , ^ l, ^ lr * books V-VII 

^|S^»gSgi: 


brated human analogies the I rin- 

ilJeoil 8 VC i u Cr BX P re «ion (u (h it 

fu?fe?'ih« nd k h<>W u in ,urn lh ' s ^ iv' 

and capabie of thinking 

'bis is not a manual of Augusti- 
mnn AcdIivi j n wiiich each topic is 
j£ated °nce in u chapter of its own 
The Pursuit of Augustine’s intdlec- 

gasssass 

rrmlty or grace from chapter to 
chapter rn several subdivision. If 
!Sr ' g, OCoa «oniWly awkward, it is 
J!“2fe a J d «. preserves us from 
Bte und i>f treatment which calls n 
mosaic of citations " St. Augustine \ 
doctrine of" this and that. While it 
cun scarcely bo said that the book is 

to ^ are due 

IkJ. iT J clear and fluent And 

Wr- 


Ws dootnne of man and gS«7lc 

is- 

reconsider persistent -K 


Brown's parallel ‘ hut ftP 

account j, when he ^ 
Africa and began lo P 
history, faith and life 6 
('an community the fcf® 
•lien! of xvhai Plaloniifl > 
did not rest in this is Ife* 
the problems he had b# 
at C'assiciacum, but /ewP 
he must now grapple f * 
with fresh problems of ^ 
and historical * venls, ; i L 
those recorded in Sciipj® 
on. loo, he had bevew* 
rethink the whole 
ideas about man. sw * 
when some singfe pom* P> 
him with now force 
While his book MV**. 
in most ot its detail 
TeSellc wants a bn. b J ‘ f ' 
Augustine's approach J 
to consider whal tty * 
enterprise cssenliaHy 
can rethink his probienT 
measure of thc aawcj^ 
originality! So 
pares Augustine With JJJ 
makes excursions faw 


' - . i. 


makes excursions In« 
ology. iadicating r&rFt 
Wlutehead .aDd;Tw®^L 

and Kari Rahper.T*f3 

that, in basing an 
on a theory of fpwjhjjj 
ate if luminal ion ofhwr a 
RahnerN fleo-^omisjFjfi 
Augusiinlan rather.*^. 
Dr. TeSeJte himself ^ 
while Ihe Thonustw^ 
perhaps appropriate ' .J-JM 
Christian ; dommailofl ^ J 
Augustine wiH.be 
guide as we enter ? °*r ^1 




: ... ! : '. ‘ !'. i 


by fee,in 8 must 
K. 1 n c °, ne who infers 
ISis Bur,cy h[ls csl »b- 

EVvcHff^ ^°u ,ntry Sunerinten- 

K r s -! he ,!rst kind * »« d 

makes readable 

wJ°r s - ^ ,,s one hinges 
nf. 0 * 1 ® of those llcnd- 
' 2?'IJ Sf ,s wh o, fictionally 

‘ are so o ften murderces. 

GARVE: 

rang 

[.Coffins. 25s. 

JfaSr? A " dr . cw Garve’s 

PUtvS ^aud s „ thaI pub . 

Ed y h d v!! ands . tbnt the v finally 

Kwid. i"”®* our sympa- 
Britiih danders. Here, 
ML. ® a °l« they converge on 

p»’4 ■ mine J n m ? n - 

oudV, . and ho . w what they 
tn .. nel «hem £300.000 
E. f * fre discover only when 

&ENrick j 

? Gooi - B °dy*s a Dead Ouc 
Ca Pe- 25s. -■ 

8ayer » and this 
s ! ocy « very 
tile nitth* . . Ce n l res around a 
prcuy 8ht F -db in Nice where 

>q B deci(iJ°V Sy - American 
that Si* f° mvesligate a 
Pri-frffi 11 i n h v n d,v ? a pretty 

^ chcer1u| T m« W J^ CraCklnfi 
bly*fatenSi' Mienw/us 

E ,t0 h* • 30s. 

Writer’s fhrilier 


js based on the moment we must all 
increasingly dread, (lie moment when 
the bomb goes off jn the plane. Jacob 
l andau survives, hut his friend dies. 
:md Jacob must find nut why it ali 
happened, • Not first -class, but plenty 
good enough for u first thriller. 

TOM MLURY i 
The Projects Section 
288pp. Macmillan. 30s. 

Thc moral of this lauily exciting 
novel js that you can combat 
guerrillas only by barring no holds; 
and then, what's victory worth ? 
The loenfe is Malaya during the 
Emergency. Tmd. perversely, it is an 
act of upholding rather than stretch- 
ing law which creates most misery 
and bad faith. The details of 
operational sleights urc -absorbing. 

DONALD MqcKKNZIE : 

Nfgbt Bout to Puerto Vedra 
216pp. Huddcr and -Stoughton. 25s. 

At present there arc many bcttcr- 
Ih ail-adequate thrillers *et in Central 
or South America, and amung these 
Donald MacKcnzie's latest can rate 
highly. The story N sufficiently 
moraf to be difficult to summarize, 
but ii.s motives include the hdro's 
innocence and care for his pregnant 
wife, German revanchism and Jewish' 
pursuit. The hero’s final 1 safety is 
a hair Vbrcadth achievement. 

DEREK MARLOWE : 

Echoes of Celandine 
192pp. Cape. 25s. . 

A macabre dainty of high-flown 
criminal rhetoric murder for the 
cohnoisseiir. . V , • 

ANN MORICE; 1 
penth .in the Grand Manor 
222pp. Macmillan. 25s, 

Miss M of ice’s '.first thriller -“Is cer- 
tainly for Women ’. rather than , all ; 
se?(CR. but of a pieasaniiy light kind ■> 
with not a ft to ! 'of the ch^fatters 


something belter than stuck. Thc 
narrator is a bright young actress, 
intermittently - resting ” in the 
countryside. 

JOHN MORRIS ; 

The Ctindywbie Development 
287pp. Collins. 30s. 

A second excellent thriller by the 
Jamaican combination calling itself 
John Morris. Same leads as in Fever 
Gm.w, [ough sugar-planter Peter 
Black more, beautiful black Jassy 
policeman McKay and his tough 
wife, and this lime fighting against 
extra evil about to enter Jamaica 
as well as that allowed for In a 
Mafia-con trolled casino, .The mur- 
der method in the prologue is un- 
doubtedly making its* first fictional 
appearance and, interestingly, could 
not have done so until recent sexual 
freedoms in print. 

CHRISTOPHER WOOD ; 

M Terrible Hard*, Says Alice ' ■ 
224pp. Constable. 30 s. 

Clearly a basically documentary 
novel about life in Ihc conscript 
British army during the Cyprus 
troubles, which turns out to be as the 
women back hdme could ' hardly 
Imagine it in their more lurid flights 
and this, not least, becap.se of (he co- 
operative enthusiasm of the women 
out there, both lock! and imported. 
Lusty* fiufily and pretty' disgusting : 
the title is punning. " 


, iv. it. (;. \K.\iY i \c;i- s 

i Four Hundred Years <»i l-m K lisli 
- Liliicuiion 

[. 353pp. < ambrislge Uniseidh Presv 
1 £2. (Paperback. 2»s.) 

i " At iis worst the hook becomes a 
rather dreary recital of leiisnimbly 
I nell-kihiwii incidents in hislnvy of 
cil neat 1. 1 n. enlivened by the udd un- 
usual lad. At its best Mr. A r my i age's 
book begins tii upproach the task of 
relating the development of schools 
and universities to the changes in 
knowledge, in society and in ihc 
shape of the economy dial a true his- 
i toriiin of education in its social role 
would wish to emphasize" 1 77 .S' 
January 28. 1965). 

* lliis edition contains a new 
chapter dealing with the dcvclop- 
‘ m Jinis since 1963. intending students 
nl education and interested parents 
and teachers will tired this a valu- 
able guide to ihc complexities of 
current educational controversies. 

JOHANNES BOBROWSKf: 

Levin's Mill 

Translated by Janet Cropper. 

230pp. i.. alder and Boyars. 35s. 

German title; I.evim Miihle, the 
first novel of one of Germany's finest 
postwar poets. This “ story of racial 
sind religious tensions" js presented 
in a "narrative style that is jaunty, 
colloquial, humorous, nnd exactly 
attuned to the mentality of the vil- 
lage setting. The pact's sensibility 
Is present only in certain dcsoripltvu 
passages and in the strong sense of 
ambiance and atmosphere conveyed 
between llic lines. . . . Humour and 
irony .save the novel from ponderous 
political or moral allegory ... nnd 
it Is a delightful complement to his 
lyrical evocations of East European 
landscapes and ' figures ” {TTA, 
January 14, 1965). 

Bobrow.sk i‘s most significant 
prose work is perhaps not his easiest . 
to translate. However. Janet Cropper 
evokes t|ic full flavour and subtle 
nuances of the author's style with 
Imaginative resourcefulness us she 
vividly brings to life thc tribal 
goings-on in a West Prussian village 
in the latter part of Iasi century. 

V. V. BRUCE i 

The English Bible 

263pp. Lutterworth Press. 35s. 

For this “study of the various ’ 
translations of the Bible into the 
English language . . . Professor 
Bruce brings together a wide range 
of facts nnd Information in a 
manner at once scholarly and read- 
able ’’ (TLS. August 4. 1961). 

V This is a new and revised. edit iou 
which ev?n manages to include y ‘ 
documentary account rif the work on ; 
the New English Bible Old Testa*- - 
mcnl and Apocrypha and . a dis- * 
cussion of some of the new render- * 
ngs. Professor Bruce suggests that C 
jn the N-E.B, Old Testament con- t 
jeclure ha$ been resorted to much 5 
more freely than in most of the older r 
English versions— -or even in others j' 
of more recent date:. i / 


f .8.70 TLS : 883 


cnee, with l<>ih-li\c siipploiiieni.il v 
pages giving Die n.iines«il in.ne ih;ni 
I3U .iiklilioii.il Ei mis ui,| iiuiuci.iik 
• iinendnienis and .uliliuon, in piv. 
victiis cnirict. Ilu* tattei ^.oinpiise 
Tim inEy extra .ulihesso. cmivcieif 
dales a ml iiureeiM'ileil pjiriiier-fiips. 

RIL HARD ItOliD: 

Jeun-Liie (■ntlurd 

192pp. Ihiimes inj Hudson. 30s. 
i fl’iipcrbaek, I8sj 

■- Richard Ruud " allcmpts what h;a» 
rarely been iittempted in limish writ. 

- ing on the cinema: a level uf dis- 
i course cunipu ruble with lliat one 
y would expect in a book of literal y 
f criticism. Thc films me nut taken as 
i- a special ease . . . lint .m complex 
x expressions of ideas and a way of 
f seeing tilings, and as ,h L > work above 
s ' nil of a major uftisi. . . . j h c honk 
i avoids the usual chronological, film-. 
: by-film approach; instead it is a 

- -series of interlinked dissert at ions, 

: Naturally there is plenty ol' ground 
. for argument" in the book, hut "it 

is impossible to imagine one which 
t could do its job hettei ' ( /'/..y, ji,nu- 

- ary 4, 1968). 

' , The British Film Institute 
' Cinema One ” scries, originally 

' published by Seeker and Warburg, rr 
now in the ‘hands of Thames a 114 
Hudson. To cover (iitdard's dcvei 
lopmenl since 1967, Mr. Roud hat 
nckled 11 separate chapter on "/.4 
CnUtoi.se and After as he feels this 
“ marked a now beginning, a radical 
attempt • to start from zero’ ”. 'Hr* 

" Filmography " and i I lustra lion* 
have also been brought up to dale 
for this " second revised edition ", 

t 

1 VICTOR SF.KCE: 

' Men In Prison 

J 256pp. GoIIancz. £2 2s. 

r French title; Lex fimnini’s thins la 

1 prison-, reviewed as part of Ihe huge 
collection Lf.% rrvohttioiinairew ■* A 
i scl of spiritual exercises evoking Ihc 
I inhuman pressures of live years’ in- 
i carccruiion upon a personality detei- 
nuned not to be broken. . . .** The 
novel is d ivt I nguished by " .Serge’s un- 
common talent for visual imagery " 
und by his digressions into drama- 
tized nnarcho-Marxisi theory, 

" wnfch at cerium points anticipate 
insights only recently gained in the 
sociology oF correction " (TLS, Sep- 
tember 28, 1967). 

VTho translation is firm and 
mature, with none of the uncontrol- 
led lustiness that occasionally marred 
the rendering of the lyrical passages 
in the same translator's version of 
Serge’s Naissitnee tfe noire fore* 
(Birth of Our Power, published in 
J968, and now in Penguins). The 
American and British publishers have 
unfortunately displaced the order of 
Sergo’s novels In their edition of his 
early fiction : Men in Prison was his 
first novel and should preferably be 
read first, by the novice at least, in 
order lo make sense of the chronolo- 
gical sequence which is also that of 
the author’s own life-history, 

ARTHUR M. SCHLES1NGER. J r .; 
The Vital Center , 

The Poffti^s of- Freedom. - t 
274pp. -Anclrd Deutwh. £2 5s. • 


JAMES YARPLEY r ■ 

Kiss the Boys nnd Make them Die 
!99jJp, Michael. Joseph. 25s. 

Who, tftey Hslej will be the new James 
Bond ? Well, at the moment it is 
probably Sungs ter's Touch feat her 
with; .Melody Blaine dose behind, 
and; a' host of other preUjl coatesr' 
tents, like Kiss Darling here, crowd- 
ing the lultef., Thi? One 15 an .Egypt- 
ian extravaganza, wilh lhe virginal : 
heroine paying ^oikhdss ; : ,npl r tops, 
bdt.fasf and gqy,- .■'/ 


CHARLES HUMPHRIES and 
WILLIAM C SMTT*J j • , 

Music Publlshing fn the British Isles 
392pp. Oxford : Bifickwoll. £8 8s. 


‘ The whole layout of (his diction- 
afy is admirable, ;und the choice and 
qnfthty of the illustrations is excellent.: 
The introduction gives a good survey 
of music engruving. prjming and pub- 
lishipg in. Britain ", - and ' the volume 
may be considered ihe authoritative- 
work on the subject ’’ (‘TLJ, October 
1, 1954). . 

^ wcJl-pfodUcod .second edition of 
an cxtreme| y. ;\ nliia b|e work of reftr-r 


i* 

ir - : . 

i.j 

Vi . ; • . 

U . i . 

•i: s'.; 




Original title: The Polities of Free - 
dam, 'The imporUmcc of Mr. 
Sohlcsi rigor's book resides in its- rep- 
resentative quality. He is a brilliant ' 
journalist on the rather standardized 
American pattern ; and his bonk" 
differs blue from a score of others— , . 
nnd hundreds of articles- published 
in the United .States during the past ' ■ 

12 months.' . ■. , Mr. Schlesingcr is a 
highly intelligent man, who knows 
his job thoroughly. But his inlelli- ' 
gence r$ confined within thc terri- 
torial limits and the political arid ' 
economic preconceptions nf the 
North American continent ” (TLS. 

May 12* 1950). 

This is a renamed sind slightly •' ^ 
revised version of the plea nf an ' 
American liberal for a middle way 
in American ahd world politics: A 
brief new introduction maintains thc * 
point of view of thb original, bur •" 
tones dowp a Jiulc its note of confi- : : : : 
dence. 
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TYPOGRAPHY 


T hi i nisi r i mi. ns ii j a half 
iilk-i llu- in \ cii I n m of print- 
ui;! -:u\ :i coni pick* change 
in the nk'ihuUs of man iliac inr 
uiy ami sell i ni! hook*, :hkI every 
I'tiiL'i I. inti df u < i lien mailer tie* 
aeiivd in he rent I hv more than a 
lew people. In <i sense, this change 
was line cnfncly Id the invention and 
exploitation of Ihe pi truing press. 
Bui the economic pressures that set 
linlcnbery nil' on hi, long voyage of 
discovery and induced capitalists like 
I -us! to pui op (lie money to finance 
him were nni pec n liar to them. Ihe 
ever- growing demand far reading 
mailer from a larger and larger 
proportion of the increasing popula- 
tion of western Europe had already 
had ns effect. The growth of scribal 
shops, mass-producing texts by 
hand for commercial distribution, 
had ill ready la ken place, Wihcn Vcs- 
pusianu da Bistieci offered (o pro- 
vide a library lor Fedor i go da 
Montelellre. he set himself a (ask 
well within hit powers : he had 
access to the texts, and an ample 
number of scribes. To have assem- 
bled the su me texts in printed form 
(hud the tusk been less than irreme- 
diably distavtchrl) would have meant 
searching ull Europe and even then 
being disappointed. 

But (he discovery and spread of 
(he printing press was due to h 
different kind of demand— not that 
of one man for many books, but of 
many people for n few books. 2t was 
this that transformed the book busi- 
ness from a restricted craft depen- 
dent on the speed and availability of 
scribes to an industry based on a 
number of technical inventions that 
required Ihe cooperation of a 
number of different highly skilled 
artisrink. Where before a single 
scribe or. a stationer employing a 
number of scribes had a range 
limited in scope and area, the press 
pould now reach, directly or indi- 
rectly. everyone in Europe, and 
Could exercise a new pressure on the 
course of events. 


Early type forms and 
the triumph of Roman 


century. 


ubuul 1600 


Up IP no«. illiN h» teen largely Thc Lvcil , eilllr , s lwlt . 
uncharted territory. I lie importance ■ 

of an nccurale knowledge of the 137pp. Clarendon Prcw 
history of mum (scrip! letter form University Press. £2 2s. 

was recognised hv Politian: and in . . — - 1 

the live hundred years since the e . , . , 

..... _ ■ l tin rieri isnniuri! oiiH 


me live hundred years since me ., , . , lf , ■ umi muni gL-tigiupmc.ii incus 

disciplines of palaeography have , firsl . cer l ,ur ) Hll ° A P a J. r °* also shown arc Ihe Holy Roman 

been dearly defined. But with thc typography. lime may reveal them ; Empire, stretching from Florence to 
invention of printing that interest . nicy are unlikely to aliei the j .(jbeek ; the duchy and fiefs of 
ceases as an end in itself, to be j7 r,,m otiilmes drawn for the first Burgundy, beginning almost as far 
replaced hitherto by specialist inter- "!!£■ . . . . . south as Lyon. and including all the 


uui me application or paiaeograpmc ' v- „ " togne. .siretcnmg as tar to utc west tis 

techniques to printed texts has been n ] s . P ro P cr Bruges, and including all thc present 

wanting until very recently. What **”■ _..£• „, r cer,£ ‘ 1 ! 1 tyP® * ,f Netherlands and Belgium as far as 
can be done when pre-printing tech- different countries, and the Ghent in the north hut not Louvain 

niques for textual criticism arc ®y?nlunl triumph of the Roman or Brussels in Uu* south. Eastern 


Proof ’reading of ihr Shakespeare ‘ JLh,!!? J ‘ nd P 1 ’™. I 1 V* ^ n .* 1 mimi.s Burgundy make up the rest 

Finn Potto tsee TLS. November 20, ,! \ mudc and used » * l ,s of the geographical picture of cnrlv 

1969), when lie isolated the work of f. dSier u ! unriersl.ind and appreciate priming, 
the different compositors in thc same i-- c t .* inse w ] u | L ’rcated ll - 

way ns a classical scholar will iden- Fl " a , l,y ’ , lhe r e *» * woftil supplement * * * 

SU’E,™"' deme " ls in “ m " ,u - ™bj«. tTdoXvitll i"^ I&l . •^ki.^.vU.nl.v.UcptWspklme 


script text. sudjcci not qciiii wim in me original 

But whatever thc possible applies- * c< ^J rcs - 
tions of n knowledge of type letter * I he first part is to some cxlciil, a 

forms, of how they were made and wo . r * or vindication. More ims been 

.... . - .i written finrliirlinn cnnli> nf llm umni 


U is important to keep this picture 
in inind hecausc it explains why and 
how types moved and their designs 
changed. Main/, half-way along Ihe 


C i i ven this change both in the 
ntcUtod of manufacturing books and 
ki.wc demand for books— «nd given 
lhal the new influence caused books 
lo be written which would never 
have appeared in manuscript form— 
it is perhaps surprising that the form 
of books altered so little and so 
slowly. When Frobcn issued the first 
octavo Bible in 1491, the type lie 
used was a small version of the 
rotunda, which (not the roman) was 
the most successful type-design of 
the fifteenth- century ; the ntise-en- 

e age repeated the formula for small 
ibles finally developed in Anglo- 
Norman scriptoria in the thirteenth 
century. 

There were a number of reasons 
for this slow development; not 
least were *he wishes of the 
reader. One of tho most important 
factors in legibility is familiarity 
with the letter, form. The early 
printers were careful to imitate 
familiar , letter forms, even lo the 
point of multiplying different combi- 
naiLtons of letters so as to achieve 
the flexibility oC a written script, But 

9®. ■ v*S a 2? n5 pEthe now process, 
the difficulty of crenliag letters for 
print, and a changing taste which the 
press itself influenced— all these op- 
erated to change the kind of letters, 


lurms, oi now iney were maae ana . mure nm uan — -o— ■ — »n.ng mi- 

how they were put together, the fact wntten (including some of the worst Rhine mid on the borders of Bur- 
remains that it is knowledge worth nonsonse ) about the invention of gundy, looked lo the north ; ;md the 
having for its own sake ; like the movable type*, than -about tiny other designs of the lirst lypes, the textnru 
history of any other letter form. But as P ect ° r l * c archaeology of of the forty- two- line and Ihirty-six- 
the qualifications for a scholar who books. Mr. Carter has two main lino Bibles, the two huslarda types ol 
attempts i( are formidable. First of PWits. First lo establish Ihe correct- llie lliirly-nnc-linc and thirty-line of 
all, he must have * familiar know- ■**** } ■ L. De Vinne’s assertion in the Indulgences, and the later roluu- 

ledge of the history of letter forms in l®’/;- M H« was the inveniui of dns of (lie Dtiraiidiis and the Cat inn 
general, written, engraved, carved or typography, and (lie founder of (iron, are all northern in inspiration, 
however else produced. .Secondly, lie n *9® irn printing, who made Ihe first ^ w ‘* other fuels uhmit (hem stmul 
mini have an equally familiar “Hjuslabfc type-mould " ; and °ut- I'irrt. the letters used for each 


years, without which it will be funner oi the many educational ’«v[ is aptly culled by Mr. Carter the 

impossible to trace the pa rhs that type books for children in question-and- "backward look”. 

letters took or the changes that wore “Ujwer form. This was printed In . - . . . 

made in thorn. Fourthly, he must 1567by GinsLophc Plan tin. so it is | n S,in 

have an eye keen enough to detect ^ ®«ume that ” E ”, the printer StT ln fSS&StA -L 

the d'iRcrenco, perhaps less than a wh °. thc questions on the Their work is sn slow and diTfictdi 

thousand 111 of an inch, between one f raa ,^ n8 .°f books, speaks with Plan- especially if they have to strike and 

letter and another, and lo recognize lins volcc - The process described justify, that, if ihey can dionse ihev 

the one letter, out of perhaps a con j orr V' ! exact *y w iHi the two points will devote it to something ihai may 

hundred, that distinguishes one ma ® above, even down to the parts prove permanent. 

format from another. Fifthly, if his Jf ‘he adjustable mould. Ihe other is if • omo ihi no i, av „ 

eye is keen, it must also be sensitive : ! h * known representation of ’^i, 1 8 : , „ lasted well .up to 



Dillon’s 

sell 

Books 


Large stocks of <tU academic and- 
•tea era! ^ hooks. ■ Recent catalogues ; 
Mrtcnnon. Psydho/ogy, Computers/ 
African Arts. / .... 

DUlOti'k University i Bookshop;/ 

7. i Motet Si.; Condon, 10CJ £7 JB • 
, 01-6 36,1 377 . y • , ■' 


lUMlirOXBLUSinR ITD. 

S'. ■ 'Anfttiliariun Booksellers 
v Specialists, in fhe ' 

- • : History of Technology 

■: •'' ' 1 j ■' ••nif Commerce • i. • 

I'S’-vl' haled'. ■ ' 
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recognize the style of one engraver V BTOD ? ecm 1S one of ihe most altrac- : r ,r2;, lu Pf««™nces oi me 
from another. Finally, Ji will be well l 've characters of Ihe Netherlands ‘ y ■?. L / s - 
if he has some practical knowledge Ronawsnnce, printer, publisher' and Strasbourg and C ologne, Ihe 

of the processes that go into the P° cl * a scholar nnd an advocate of ! 1CX I ce { 1Ircs H ^ tcr Muin/, the same 
creation of letters for print, if he has [ omau Wpe. More important for us. ^, clltlc5 c Mf be seen : Mcnlclin’s 
engraved a steel punch, struck it in a ' be was also a punch-cutter and P'ble (not uftcr 1461 j is in a fine 
cooper matrix ; (that Ik, filed and typefounder, and his picture shows a i™ llat i on of a book-hand that mighl 
rubbed down its outer edges so that foouM of ihe same sort that was ^ ie thirteenth century. But 

. when placed Jh a mould It casts a use< * bll the end of thc last century ^Fasnourg and Cologne were also 
4etter fliat aligns correctly with all J"th a man pouring metal into it entrepolN, with trading relu- 
the otJher letters in the fount) and from a ladle in the traditional way lions fur away i Strasbourg to the 
cast type and dressed it, removing But by the mid-sixteenth century S0l ! lh and «**• Cologne lo the north 
atty blemishes before it is distributed type-foundries had begun to have a and w * sL Regional prejudices, which 
into case ready for use. separate existence from the printers saw llle , ,alcr creation of regional 

• * + * wll o used the type: were (he same L Cri J acUlir bands like the schwa- 

Mr Parier „u techniques used H century earlier 7 0acft<rr <- lhc V! ‘ r “>iis bfoardex. 

mints Vnd to f h f Jm hi ^ evidence points that way were overlaid with thc lines of these 

hC 0b ^ 1 heW fosether by iw-o ‘ rad,n K T*» ° xfortl 

Swcrite^ a erill ^ l CTCWs that Gutenberg wanted to was siipphed tand perhaps initially 

* techmea! keep secret in his lawsuit of 1438 equalized) from Cologne; and, 

imJelstaSd 1 Y^d !SS£j2 K’ n, " 8t . h S r ve been A mould; The man , nea I cr t home - the early Nethcr- 
S L JfnS, t ^ ,led Krafl who worked in Italy - lands ty?« ernne from the same 

IS been dcwToS ?„! ittSf* that bam i 1476 “ fiUns and ringing f ource - N , or did ^ middle Gcrmun 
X P»? ch « and matrices for cSSSS only export. One of the car- 

part of Pkree Simon ^ fcttere;. and the Venetian printer Imports from Italy was the 

• Mamie 1 ! Tvooeraafuaup thJ* *****? ml4S4 left in his will "duas fobjanletter, first cut at Slrahbourg 
with tv DeT^un d?n P / ?Jh ^ i mw* jitttatas huerarum et formas ! n but thc letter of human' 

ns Foiwifer ' " conflr m this. view. Only J"*). WuS for less influential than the 
m. , A - have **?»*•*- 
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of Snirui „ L nr.mJ to acknowledge owner- canons (which thc less experienced 
mid nSil' 1 .?ilunches and matrices made will be wise to observe) for the 

\Vdi.in »«!. b y by * ^irsarfmninl Gr;,n l on ’ i,nd chissificatinn and identification «f 
■W-U ieol 1|icy provided the types: 

* N r . 1 n.!n(!>r h ; 1tl ! . “V'? 1, . .J. typeface is snfficiemly 


Within one year an 1 *’• 
fou,nl cSS*; 
Vents types so 
My from the same kJ; 


Mud- Salad Market 


lypefnee is snfficiemly »■ ». MIKIVARI) i( iciu-ial Fiiiiori: \qii;itc\“ Itui there was, tit the Survey calls them, succeeded 

Sun ey of London picnm-. a warning of what was to ai tacks. Tlicy were led by Pnmlt. a 

Volume XXXVI; The of si. l “ mt - - l car| ;,ntl baskets, llm wry savage Punch. It described ihe 

Psuil t oveni (iardeii m.irkei gardeners from thc Thames din, ihe ovi-rcitiwding, ihe conhi 

UI ' , , ,, valley had their eyes on I he new sion. It named tovent (iardeii 


V l ‘ » »»»*• lypetacc is sniliciemiy .. . 

days when e.icli punter n.ui identified if the mime of the in»n who Survey ol London 

■ f ...I Isa Inc < iW'fl mint* 1 - ...< . .• ■. ■ . - . ... 


A.»ls| 0l neVr Sl £I» fc nl # wlde ' if "f ° Wn lW ' KU ~ t '" 1 "f punchc , s t r il . is kno ' vn ‘ '< » Volume XXXVI; The Parish of Si. 

!• 

lii«u ull umv imilhli^KL. : n cimabular period, there is if tlw style of the face can be described ^xxpp. SS-tpp. of plates. Mb lone 
Strasbourg, the centre Ki^iiilv detached and still n«'l by one of the adjectives commonly Press for the i healer l.niidon t.oim- 
iv s map, and lined nresence of Peter " sCt, i b V palaeographers, palacoiyp..- dl. tlO. 


and the shapes «>J Lhc Ictleis them- IIAKMY CARTFK : fiom Koine lo .Sweden, suggests this, 

selves, by the end of Ihe sixteenth \ view of fairly Typography up tu But tiutenberg himsell. while at 

century. ubuul 1600 Strasbourg, bought lead. 

Up (c» now. ihis has been largely Thp i . n , .... u WJ * At the end ol Mr. I niter’s book 

uncharted territory. The importance ■ * there is a map in two colours, 

of an accurate knowledge of the 1 37pp. Clarendon Press; Ovfom showing the sites where printing was 

history of mam (scrip! letler form Universilt Press. £2 2s. practised by 1-176 (oddly, it in- 

was recognized hv Politian; and in — - — clinics both Oxford and _ London). 

the live hundred years since Ihe , . If , lb*-* four muin geographical areas 


replaced hitherto by specialist inter- M ||c. . . . south as Lyon, and including ail thc 

csts ; the incunubiilisi attributes un- .. 1 , ■ v ‘ a ' c 'urc ol the nook _ is l ow C ountries down lo Dunkirk ami 
signed undated books on Lypo- s, mpf 11 begins wiili a description ivyond : the ecclesiastical province 
graphic evidence: the amateur of me technical i lies o I type * how 0 f Main/, all central Germany from 

: 1 1 .i:... it IS ffildc find what of. l ie lie XI .1. . r..: r ■ . 


^X'^h'lrmy vWftlSfteJ "C Tf K impact °* lhik « Mr- CaiterS 

are other, originally bave had a predo^ranS and| P^^We conjeclurt H 

Mr * °f tin: The Aguiar mcnH^ofSn l ^S$i ,s » typical .example of the 

w v«*;of utiM.bE.tin --istegas ag;. fey 


AW VtUt 

engraver there. Wha 
able is i| JC xpeeda^' 
travelled. 

. Altliough the (tu*. 
vivocl ni England inioj. 
century (and in the Nay 
the nineteenth)— jm 

among the vernacular! ( 
Trakmr .still survives- f 
llicinc of the second M, 
is the growth ol the rw - 
is iinporiunl to rerac^' 
Lius Jenson Used hisk- 
roman less than hk nc 
rotundas, but by die| 
century (he clunge 5 
being made. It is ^ 


“..plained presence of Peter i««ac..*n.poers, P: .i 

“hi yoimeei . -on o( Gillen- «"'*«" ""'Hn-linphen. 
i old enemy. U clear from the I his is a far cry from the 


London and on the customers 
whom i hey would find there. They 
woie allow etl io settle on thc south 


the customers “Mud-Salad Market belonging to 
nd there. They It is tiiucc the Duke of Mudford”. 
e on thc south It called it “ thc greatest nuisance 


twenty- ‘•The world", as Stevenson v.iid in garden \stdl. There was -as yei no 


side of Ihe Piazza, outside the carl's ever permitted in a great l City of 


jsof his will (he died in 1544 line measurement and four simple A (‘hiUI\ Garden of IVrwi. “is su regular nvirkul, but after a lime 

eh) that he was a punch-cuitcr names employed even in a great full of a number of things.” There is complaints were made of the " great line. “ after allowance k nude for 

lypefounder in a fair way ol work like the British Museum Caiti- something vif ihe same plenitude in I’fylih " which they caused (how exaggeration 

ps. A study of the types used togne »*/ Honks primed in the .Wilt this volume of ilic great Survey of much lilihier till h scents spelt in that The attack continued. It was 
^occasional books ho printed Century. Bul the new standard of London on lhc parish of SI, Paul, way), and Ihe earl applied io the inker up by others. The police 

pH 1513 and J 542. and of their description is made vastly more Oovcnl Garden. Before it was written (Town for a patent to hold a made it mure urgent by asking that 


Nuisances 'the Survey thinks that 
this is probably a reasonable pic- 
ture, “after allowance is made for 


something of ihe same plenitude in Ifylih " which they caused (how exaggeration ”, 

this volume of ilic great Survey of much lilihier tilth seems spelt in that The attack continued. 


in capitals, grccks and hebrews, French, German, Dutch and Eng- cailier this year. Yel how much the original idea. Ihe Piazza had present exists ", Then Sidney Webb 

a music type. He probably also lislt) are vastly more informative, remains, and what a fantastic story been designed " lo attract persons and lhc Fabians condemned the 

(Dctd a much-used roman, and especially if it is amplified by its il makes, or rather two stories mixed of thc greatest distinction ”, and the duke’s profits as an “unjustifiable 

be the engraver of tlte well- original epithet: “Gcdro Gros -lhc public story of Ihe muddled Survey notes that the first list of taxon the food of the people Bul 

if rather ungainly “Basle Ocil” tells you the size of the type, beginning of (he new London outside residents included “at least three before their pamphlet was published 


determined and ddibn 
of the “ backward tool 
punch -cutters, in (hit c 
clear round hand wring 
thirtecntli century. U 
was added strength oi 
tiunnl capitals added l 
pattern of (he ntinauJ 
qua riau researches of w 
iaco d ‘Ancona, MqdIkl 


merge as thc first of the new on nomenclature of palaeographers and ihe impression it gives is of the mained; they increased; Ihey took hands for another thirty years. Then 

d*lr. Carter says that SchliCfer such as Wehmer. Lieftinck and Bat- refectory tables well supplied with possession of the whole Piazza. Sir Joseph Beccham. of BeechanTs 

wk in progress”, and when tclli to provide a similar foundation fruit. Il came into the hands of There were, too, other problems not Pills, agreed to buy it for £2m,; a 

mk comes to fruition it will fill lor paluco- and neo-typographers. Henry VIU and was then passed to directly concerned wiiti them: the company was formed to lake il 

jporlanl gap between Ihe anony- There can he very few surveys of lhc Earl (later Duke) of Bedford. Of control of taverns, gin shops and oven and it was not until another 
lot the fifteenth century nnd an almost wholly new subject so those days one figure stands out, brothels; and by the middle of Ihe forty years had passed that ii canto 

jwtninance of the grent French good ns this. It is simple but based Humphrey Gosling, vintner, who eighteenth century the Piazza was into public ownership, and its value 


[from about 1540. 


on wide and deep experience and kept thc White Hart on lhc north called 


View of Early Typography reading; short, but packed with side of Ihe Strand as a tenant of thc Venus. .. its purlieus crowded with 
fa. in ample measure, the information both particular and gen- earl. He was remembered as “a very the votaries of ibis goddess . 


great square of had increased to £4m. It was ihen 
rheus crowded with 400 years since it had passed out of 
is goddess . Ihe hands of the monks of West- 


all 1^ -’dice F-’diciano-lkMp* 1 conspectus it promises, eral, illuminated by rare but eon- good archer and of honest mirth”. But there were those to whom the minster. At lhc beginning of them 
concrete form lo dn< before there was no coherent vi living guesswork. Its style is plain The curl, like Gosling, had his Garden was still a garden. Thc we have seen, standing clearly on 
duccd Ihe Luliof thil '^ e envelopment o£ type but admirably clear ; the illustrations house on the north side of the Survey has found, in the Wustruicd thc land of Covent Garden, Hum- 

werc ideal, ddacMffE 11 * fifteenth century, we arc ample, and accurately placed to Strand, -and io the north of his London Mews, in the middle of the phrey Gosling, vintner, good archer, 
medium in' which h- Where before thc amplify thc text. Above all, it sticks garden Covent Garden was laid out. nineteenth century, an article on thc and the man of honest mirth. At 

cutcd, demonstrable ltoM!^ , ' ca l historian paused at to the fRcts, which arc set out in a Whoever had thc idea, we can see, “aristocratic ladies” who came, the end of them appears an alto- 

tion in Euclid T%ally waffled by the contusion and calm, commonscnsc way. U is a work very clearly, and regretfully, what with (heir page boys in attendance, gether unexpected figure. Sir 

hrjef bul all-imporlfa* jjf ,hfl material before^ him, that every student of typography the idea wax in^ the picture of the in the early summer, and who Thomas Beecham, his music for Ihe 

of 1-runcescoGrifMjl ' “ ' J L • ' * ' * ’* " ' ' " L ‘ " 7 "" " 4 - “' J “ 

^ jjf. Cliovaitni Ul, l inwm IHiHI *il»jr iiitvim in mo nmui; u*. mt nun. ihjiiiiv iwn, ■■■» juiii-j wan n |/ni i UI me buiuun awmi ■ »u iu irwin in uife uiiiwvs ui me ■» dvkiii 

do moils I rated, Ihe Mr* Carter has laid down printed hook van neglect it. "the first and finest of the London these “halcyon days", as the Garden Estate Com pany. 

devised (and Ihe pef 
Aldus’s mime lent it) j 
before 11. As a letter, hka 


ii now a well-indicated and should read and re-read; no one with Piazza And Si. Paul’s Church some- looked on such visits as "almost a present laid aside, as he came daily 

Arabic pattern. But more than any interest in the history of thc lime before 1667. The Survey calk it part of ihe London season", To to work in the offices of ihe Covcnt 

us, Mr. Carter has laid down printed hook van neglect it. "the first and finest of the London these “halcyon days", as the Garden Estate Company. 


iug mid . easy lo rtifl 
infinitely subtle, ihefljl 
enl forms of some torn 
die spring ami vapfijl 
tellers. II is, moreover, fl 
of nil onr roman lypM 
Frauds l decreed ij^ 

I Tench language (a <p] 
lo consolidate IheKw 
ITmicc). he also decreri 1 
letter for it. Through!* 
the Aldine letter lb' 
French puneh-cutteBj i 
generation, Garanioiw 
and De Colines, clw»‘ 
and they in turn W'* l ' cl 
Ihe next generation. «» 
i.c J)(5s. 


T his brings us Iq 
chapter and Ihe enwl* 
punch-cuitcr as z W* 
dual, his trade a prd*»J 
T he dominance of 
men was due partly^ J 
their work, and partly “F 
lion of many frciKn 
reformed faith yWL--j 
exile, Inking Uieir iy{J. : 
One of the great [f * 
rated) French P“ nc fJJj 
Haultin, was a ProlNf 
Rochelle, and his uj 
worked in London, t ■ 
who worked for-W^J. 
life In London. ■«J [ V 
much used in Lngjaud f 
of thc seventeenth ^ 



ceived 


.Mervvn. Drawing and Sculp- 
165pp. Adams and Dart. 


lo do Ihe right ihing hy his exception- patches lo Sir Winston Churchill, detailed story of the enterprise has close-up television' view of ihoVlc- 

ally gifted child and so producing an This record of his life until 1939 has grown out of ;l study of O’Connor’s pliant’s hide. It is deftly done, in the 

emotional stoppage, such us Mozart echoes of sir Osbert Sitwell with newspaper, piirliamontnry pnpers of true Sufi tradition. 

broke through at the age of twenty- overtones of Sir Gerald Nsibarro. the period, nnd visits to the scttlo- 

two hut which has. according to her ments as they are today. ; Five estates M . . 

own story here related, distorted Miss were bought in _ Hertfordshire, nt Me«UCllM 

|l,c„ddN MIM beyond her Classics &«eS Jid' wSSS&ta! L *“. B j .•?. )W lleart 


Medicine 


thirties. 




Lamb, Lawri-nci* F. Your Heart 
and How to Live with it. 247pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 35s. - 


p.Oan/i Ini-litlv iikf in i\mt» in ivnl/l r v acres— Duiu tor me seiners, jiui tnc ■ 

the vvur f I ^gwheh^v spent in Cf? imc J. , ." ry n - S ’ scheme nut into legal difficulties, nnd Dr. I.nmb hfns writ ten n popular book 

! , h ® SSn Afterwnririhw Sc n P a ‘ n cnd on Press; Oxford there was criticism that Ihe building . aimed ftt that presumably large scc- 

Mnn.rAA I hnf S |K n Unfvcrsily Pkm. a. and materials were too good for lion of lhc public which Is interested 

ir ,vdfinB v?rtuoso' so f-tr from teach- in *is edition Mr. Hollis is res- people used.lo cellars and lean-to In knowing how thc human body. 
r»e t volr-faire hiis in this case left ponsiblc both for the text and for sheds". - The cottages indeed were works nnd how this working can go 
he Hnc^X f i ber mother and the first detailed English commentary good enough to last, and many arc wrong. His account of thc dcvelop- 

inc Mlicnucis, Itliuer, mouicr IIIU n-^i. It Aaoe cHII 111 mS'iinnluYn tnr nv Minnah mont nnilmnv otuf nf .h« 


Commentary by A. a. hoius. scheme nm imo legal difllcultics, nnd Dr. I.nmb has written ri popular book 
Iftnpp. Clarendon Press; Oxford [here was criticism that Ihe building t aimed nt thiit presumably large scc- 
Univcrsily Press. £2. and niaicrials were too good for ' lion of Ihe public which is interested 

people used.lo cellars nftd lean-to In knowing how thc human body. 


plani,ls and crilics. ,ble work than many texts tradliion- of ramWerable interest. on His «per»oce working wllb lhc 

mrsads .re pursued with per- [n the days when she m often to «“ ™ r ordcd M e ; sNltW lngre di- American nir forco, and ill that he 

be heiird in London, her playmg a ents 0 f a classical training. With an T . : says from this source may not be 

f* of. the Fifteenth Century ™ tab,e f ° r [J® “"jj*®”® 1 introduction, appendixes and five Literature entirely applicable to the rest of the 

lolui Rylands Library Man- nique and the purity plates this volume should be of ser- T , r, , „ . world. Certainly sonic of his theories 

r. Reproduced in facdmUe of her tone, but her p aying lacked no{ only to undergraduates but ° * b on the cause and management of 

an introduction and notes by P er fo na,| ty. In the early part of hqr t0 s j x th- formers and more advanced 191pp. Cope. 35s. arterio-sclerotlc j heart disease might 

’bell Dodgson 17oo and 8 rtory she describes some musical in- stu< |ents as to this collection of stories and anec- not find favour among many members 

Wakefield- S R’ Pub- sig ^ ls *^ at came belatedly to her dotes Saiyld Idries Shah once again of the medical profession in other 

JOj. ■ ' * ’ from Enesco and from sonte conduc- : draws upon the almost inexhaustible countries. : Those who. like this kind 

, n t.c .... i ... tors with whom she worked,. and it Education ... stofo of Sufi itradition arid wriiings. of -medicine and science for the 

'Sctinn fS!f l0 ?i ? c 1 ? is a p ‘ty. l ^ at in l ^ e att6 T pari, which ■ ■; *,■ p ' The- burden of many of them, con- children will undoubtedly enjoy (his 

^on and notes of the late deals with her emotional growing up, Mackwlav, Ejjjen. The Shared jc yeyed with wisdom and humour, Ts bctolc. ^ 1 

i e ,^“8son. It is the fourth largely through friendship With the perience. 144pp. Methuen Educa: ^ tinie> even the best of con- . • . , ' ■* 

heusic, reproductions conductor, Sergiu Celibidache, she tional. 3us. ventlonal ways of thinking become a ku* m1 . q i nt.i n „. 

vJanSt ..engravings in the does not go into more detail about Miss Mnckinlay considers how to cramping influence, and need to bo D* aiura * rJlSfory 

ih and inchld . cs lhc forces that led her to extend her Q b(ain “ a disciplined freedom ” in lopked at with the kind of scepticism Schrpfbr - Victor B The Year M 

inriafin^ a tl IP2 cla B5 c «. the repertory into modern music, for writing of students and children, which the Sufis brought to ben run on /A* Whale. 2J3pp Souvenir Press 7 

and St. Christo- instance,, or indeed into questions of quoting at length from the work of traditional scholq (snip. The title- 35- . : 

ted consldcr « 1 thr interpretation. She still seems to her s mdents in a training college and story, which has biten filmed, dothes . ... 


of considerable interest. 


iiAtea hut Shah. Iowes. The Demits Probe. 
advanced »■» »' 


on his experience working with lhc 
American air forco, and .’ll! that he 
says from this source may not be 
entirely applicable to the rest of the 
World. Certainly sonic of his theories 
on the cause find management of 
arterio-sclerotlc j heart disease might 


probable that ■ ffiXMll), tong considered 

in England, since ws. R oWted woodcut 

ua a/nriciHR 3 ‘ B ‘S 


’bell Dodftson 17nn and 8 rtory she describes some musical in- stU( ] en ts as well. to this collection of stories and anec- not find favour among many members 

Wakefield* S R Pub- sig ^ ls *^ at came belatedly to her dotes Saiyld Idries Shah once again of the medical profession in other 

30j. ■ ' * ’ from Enesco and from some cottauc- : draws upon the almost inexhaustible countries. Those who Uke this kind 

i«f iXa .jv i , nir tors with whom she worked,. and U Education ... atofo of Sufi itradition arid wriiings. of -medicine and science for (Ho 

'Sctinn fj!f l0 !J, 0f ? u'7 1 ? is a p ‘ty. t * ,at ifl l ^ e atter part, which ■> ^ - • The- burden of many of them, con- f children wilf undoubtedly enjoy (bis 

^n and notes of the late deals with her emotional growing up, Mackinlav, Eileen. The Shared a yeyed with wisdom and h\unour ,4s book 4 ‘ ■: , : 

ie« nf# 8S0 - n * *. 11 1S fh< : fourth largely through friendship With the perience. 144pp. Methuen Educa: ^ tinie> evcn the best of con- . • . . , ■ 

, J/acsinule reproductions conductor, Sergiu Celibidache, she tional. 3us. ventlonal ways of thinking become a xjofnroi tlictni-.. 

vlan* nH- cn tf r * v,n ^ does not go into more detail about ^iss Mnckinlay considers how to <ya raping influence, nnd need to be •*^ aiura * WlSfOry 


Nation 


St. Chrislo- 


reported working 
1592 without any »■ 
mayyetbedlKP vc {f /I 
Guyot produced a - 
showing his tyP®?' 
late 15&s<theon&3f, 
annotated ^ 
the degree of 
tho punch^tt< r -.'Jjr 
lime, ; ibc' .hig m 
foundries cemc 
helped to ««tabl|J "gi 
dor Kieere at Og*.y, 

as a punch-cutter, . 

Sabon, who 
owned ihe ftffgLyr 
business, and G&p 
father ahd soit..'*JJf j gf 
disappeared 

French Revolution. ^ 


Phy and Memoirs 

L.ifJu?- Woman with Violin. 
atobiography. 334pp. Gol- 

1 ,' *3 48/ i ■ 


have no u: 
music, whh 
ous defect. 


repertory into modern music, xor writing of studenWAna conqren, W hjch me Sufis Drought to ben run on /A* Whale 2J3»o Souvenir 

instance., or indeed Into questions of quoting at length from the work of traditional -scholqixnip. 5 The title- 355 . 

interpretation. She still seems to her students in a ^training college and story, which has biten filmed, clothes / 

have no understanding of chamber f rom the work done for these stu- in space-age terminology a tale told £ delightfully written ncvouni of the 
music, which for a violinist is a seri- ^ents by the children they teach to in turn by Hakim .fdajdud Sana! and flrst twelve months to the life of a 

ous defect. Jbeir practice terms. This is a hook JnlaludioRumi ; IF has found its way sperm whale ^calf, from a -quirt- 

which ' could show trainee teachers Ipto such /.famous Persian cpHeclions 1 , n . nulum " already 

White, John Baker. True Blue. An , h relevance of the theoretical side as Tales of a . Parrot and Fdbles of \Ou)r feet long and weighing a ton, 
Autobiography ; 1902-1939. 184pp. .j, c j r training to its practical appU- Plipal . 1 Four blind men, the stofy it slips tall first from its mother Into 
Midler. 35s. cation and ihe way their various runs, encountered an elephant. One the waters of the Pacific Ocean. Nur- 

. • « , . ' mU L intwacL felt the ear a rtd said: "This is a tu red on her rich milk and under Her 

His grandmother bunted upUI she new expe. ^ . - f an ." The, next touched a leg and clos? protection it travels from pole 

Was sixty-seven and then 1 had ner said No— it Is a pillar." Thc third to pole and into the deep pressures 

appendix out. One .ot oa nurses f Q u ihe trunk: M Ah. it is a snake." of the oceanic abyss, where she seeks 


5 P. f ft musical prodigy js His grandmother bunted upUI she new experiences interact, 
a burden; forwhfe Was sixty-seven and' then had her 

for. him. they appendix out. One, of his uurses Htotorv • ' > l 

« tt)Qre di^cult. Mozart’s is appeared at breakfast wearing noth- . fOWV Vf { '■ f . 


father has tog but black button bools and 
fo.f bindering rather declared that she was the Vlr®n 

mp HaIiiIU. !. , . nnrtnnt (DU that Loe 


il. !: ; ii ■ 

U fiJ. ? 

•Ml 

• 1 

v I . - ;• 

:: Ii 

t:'- 


jl/’JV.V 5.; ■; 

feX-'v. 

Sfc? 

»:■ 
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li-Svi!,’ r;J 

1 

fete 


• • .. The fonrth grasped the lall: “ You ;Jier food. 

HadHElo. Alice Mary. The Char- are a \( W rong — It iis a rope,” This "■ • Information about the study of 
list Land CpmpdHy. 248pp. New- - . a g e -dJd warning against mistaking whales, their environment, bottled, 
. ton Abbot : David and Charlea. £3. par t s f or the whole afid failing lo migrft lions, courtship, ■ hazards and 
Feargiis O’Connor’S Chartist : .Land;, sde the faood for the trees is conveyed their protective aiiiiude! to their own 
Company, - that bold social ■ expert- anew by (he waf flings of members of kind is inietspersed. jn different type, 
„ •. .. •• nmisisioij of World Sclen- .with Ihe. foam thenie hnd indicates 

in corf rbnted bV'an ov^r- -Ifoe.aqthor’s . wide experience as well 


> *-Xh 







.in Lruiv. Ik 1 guilts %mIU .» giot 
suit's.' nl hi £ 1.-11 mi fnipfciM/ini; Die 

iiivil l hi i liu pi okcliim nl whiilcv 
An uiiiivii.il }iililiu£i.ipli\ sum- 
iii.iha.'" sv'ch n hilling classic-* ami 


die stamping uiul cnppk'i cn- 
jtiatiny. arc :iImi inclmk'vl as “rc- 
prOL'Kiplii With lew i\\i:tfpliuns (he 
illuslraliiMio in Mil* honk arc un- 
pliMCinlh i-uitlu. alihuuyli l lie pi ml- 


I he ell Li 1 1- hi ml. u'lkvN (lie author's im* nl I he lex I is nl u hiuli stamtanL 


spcuulist knowledge .uul simpalhc- 
Uu .ipprecialiun ul' ihe grout cc (a - 
eua its 


The aiuhi'i has luallv undertaken an 
impnssihlu lash in ;i( temp ling (n 
cover all existing aiul developing 
feclmiques in some HX> pages. This 
has led In glaring omissions ami in- 
evitable .simplification 


. . ii.is I l u in ui.iung iirinssiims aim m- 

OmitlloJog) evitable .simplification 

t ioi.'I | j. J i n in fiiuh ttf AVir (i i linen 

M,w - 

'Mk indefaLigable lunch wilier, A. CiAi.-tv-Miis, Gtanuii . Hn ml u»tl the 
Kntgers. in collaboration with his Liturgy. 'I he SimbuliMii of 

Hrilish publishers, bus produced yet Hmlv C hristian ami Bv/amine 

anotlier of John (midd’s incontps.r- Bread Stamps. 235pp. Uniwrsih 

able works or «i I her series of plates. 0 f Wisconsin press t American 

I'cduced In a size convenient lo University Publisher* Group), 

handle, llic artist was working on ^ j^ N 

his Hiul.\ nf New (jut tien at the time ' ' , ,, . 

of lirs dealli. The volume was coni- ^ ls sluc ly of I he inscriptions. sy.ni- 
pleted i» fSX8 by Or. Dowdier bo Is and palter ns slumped Ion the 
Sliai |>e of the Hrilish Museum who bicntl used m the htuigy ol the B\- 
ordered a no I her ihirly -eight pliites to /amine rile makes available a range 
be drawn by Joseph Wolf. Edward of 1 rcshiv analysed and classilied 
1 .oar and other distinguished artists archaeological udormalton of tlw 
I o complete (lie ill usl rat ions. It was. E |- ° alcs| interest. The history of the 
in fact. Dowdier .Sharpe who wrote ‘ ,n *J moulds used, starting 

the ten of lilt- Birds of Guinea and (. ro, . n ^ cir PJ , in ' s * ,1, 1 11 origins ; the 
the adjacent Papuan Islands, and no designs used For cuuhan.she bread 
one more suitable could have p nc * bread olTercd and distri- 

’ achieved the task, for Sharpe had an buted for various purposcs-fel mv- 
unriviilied knowledge of the birds of & bip. healing. cornnicmouiumof Ihc 
the woild samls. .pilgrimages ; the illumination 

The text of the present volume litis ‘his evidence of our understand- 
bcen prepared by Mr. Rutgers with in S pf the development of rilusi : all 
a view to bringing it " up to dale ”, this represents a most useful eoi- 
bul, while welcoming a portable lection of material to which scholars 
work with a selection of the original WJ 'H constantly ■turn lor information 
plates, though much reduced in size, cin detailed problems of inlefpre la- 
the re are sonic who would hnve pre- l ion. 

ferred to have had u facsimile of Ihc It is for the technical discussion of 
excellent original letterpress (or even the dating, reading and use of the 
x selection from it), rather than a bread-stamps that this hook will be 
modern version, however accurate, if of rlicu| . u . scrvicc . When Ihc 

only for historic reasons. There is . H . 

much to be said for that view, had it author relates his study tci gcneial 
been practicable, and n reviewer of an liturgical history, he is rather dis- 
. earlier volume in the scries hns appainlmg. Tho proliferation of 
already expressed the opinion Ihat symbolism and ritual in Ihc Byzan- 
~ the publishers had missed a wonder- bnc rite is taken for d ranted as somc- 
fui chance, which may never occur thing fixed and established and is not 
again - of presenting the countless subjected to the kind of critical 
admirers .of John Could with a appreciation that \vc arc now accus- 
niiniuiuic edition of his original tooicd to in geiicrul liturgical studies, 
work. ' . Much of the earliest material cx- 

On the whole, with one or two ex- amined represents the common 


work.' . Much of the earliest material cx- 

On the whole, with one or two ex- arnined represents the common 
ceplions. the plates in Ihc book now Irudilion of East and Wes! : as Ihc 
issued have been well copied, the cen Lillies advance, ihc author con- 
colours being cleaner, and closer to fines himself to Byzantium in a way 
the original than in some of the which now seems parochial, not 
volumes already issued. only from the ecumenical pomi of 

Though Mr. Rutgers's text is very view but from the point of view ol 
brief, lu compress it into the allotted art history as wcM. 
space facing each illustration must 
have entailed a great deal of reading 
and research. His text, so far as it Transport 
goes, seems u> have been carefully ’ , „ .... r . .. 

prepared, but when spnee is so vulu- Abbott, Rowland A. S. I lie ruirue 


able jt seems quite unnecessary tu 
devote so much of it to a verbal 


Locomotive. 103pp. Newton 
Abbot: David and Charles. £2 IDs. 


description of the subject's plumage. Mr , Abboll is t0 be congruUilatcd on 
How much more interesting for ; • ^..tnrp.i 

his readers to have been given ■ 1 y ■ 

more of the natural history of the P iews of evidence about the work of 
birds themselves, when that was that original engineer Robert Fairlie 
. .known. John Gould's beautiful pic- (1831-1865). His twin-boilercd design 


tines would tnkc care of the rest. 


was unorthodox both in plan and 
appearance ; with a chimney and a 
bdiler at fetch end it was a Janus 
among locomotives. Fairlie argued- 
that vwo boilers were belter than one 


P • ,• ' IdUllCl ill vxivu wiiu it nn.i a Jnuu.i 

rnnttng among locomolives. Fairlie argued- 

HiirriHNncj Pavccr a n a c»«. that Vwo boilers were better than one 
W 1*V of Print! tie Processes 21 1 cm ard tbat Counting them right over 

r ■ ■ degree of adhesion was obtained; in 

This book brings together the lech- other words,, they did not slip so 
nicul subjects which form the syjla- badly on steep gradients. Further, 
buses, for : examination in general since they were, urliculttled engines 
printing knowledge, and is aimed at . they could, pavigate safely the 
the craftsman familiar wltb his own ( wickedest of Curves. The English 
brooch, who needs an insight into ' geography' did not really offer the 
pmeHeptions df the fndi&try. To right severities, for the Fairlics— 
this extent the book has some value, though the Festiniog Railway used 
but ji 'cdhnat sustain the publisher's theni— but . many famous British 
plajm to present a' “ thorough dnd locomotive builders produced them 
completely up-to-date survey of fof export and they did excellent 
printing In ftet, it contains. simple, work in South America and on the 
. descriptions of traditional techniques Transcaucasian lints, 
with tj modicum of inforrridtioh about 
new ontjs, thrown in. It is particu- 
lar!^, i weak on .* photo-composition. Bloom. Alan. Steam Eitq/nes at Bies- 


nnliibly ihc l <inu in the it'll f MM-li 
will rcmcmlK-r him .i> ;ii ••nee resi- 
lient. idea li* lie. and splendidly I'bsli- 
ii:ilc ; lie needed all these qu:dilie-> 
when he set nut tn rcseiie and pre- 
seivc bin mil embalm a collcctii'il 
of engines. I oh nl pielmes. suiue in 
the £onJ bright ui'lmu lot which the 
siihjeel cries out. 


(which has developed .rapidly in the . singham. 233pp. Faber and Faber; 
jwirt few V«a«. and yet devotes, for 10s. ;■ ; 

JfJ h . e ' Mf- .Blooni-, rtuswm D f s , eim b 


’Cdssar printing machine, which is 
;n.o longer' manufactured. One chap- 
‘ teir. is devoted to ‘ Reprography " 


alive. The traction j engines, steam 
wagons, showman’s . engines all 


fndirec;f tetiof print-', vteld and siidnlr tiieV go: and those 



Travel and Topo^rapity 

Bi Ktii.Nfikiu - n. Whini k and I i-.ss- 
iNt,. Ha ten. Hememheretl. 

174pp. Bunts ;ind (kites. C5 15s. 

Fm tv lavishly reprinlueetl photo- 
graphs by :i well-known German 
photographer ; a slight, amiably dis- 
cursive text by nn nut Inn who has 
fallen under Rome's spell, but who 
carefully disclaims any pretensions 
to scholarship: and. to produce the 
link that is >o nianilcstly lacking be- 
tween text and ffliuci ration, about 
sixty captioned reproductions from 
Piranesi's engravings nl the city and 
its monuments. The text, translated 
by Roland Hill, reads easily but do 
geese really gtiggfe .' The captions 
and the proof-reading, on the other 
hand, arc cureless. 

A hook of (his .sort stands or falls 
by the quality of its photographs. 
These tire the highly personal crea- 
tions of a talented photographer with 
a taste for stormy . sunsets, darkling 
silhouettes and dramatic ilood light- 
ing. preferably in tones of warm 
orange, coffee or chocolate. Myron 
would have loved it : less <*> 'per- 
haps his distinguished conieinponiry. 
John “ Kreats ” (p.%j. "Thunder- 
Morin over the temple of Castor ", 
"Afternoon mists in the Roman 
Forum": only the natives, alas, no 
longer conform to the romantic im- 
age and have had to he ruthlessly 
excluded. Some of the reviewer’s 
family nnd friends found this heady, 
exciting slufT. To the reviewer him- 
self neither the sentiment noi the 
colour reflect the Rome that he re- 
members. or would particularly wish 
to remember. Take your choice. 

Wine and Food 

BlIAVI-RV. H. li. The Complete Hook 

of Home IT inc- Milking. 150pp. 

Areu. 30s. 

The author's claim that there arc 
"over a million serious wine-makers 
in this country " may be reinforced 
by tho steady flow of books on the 
subject. This one. reducing / tcehni- 
eaUlicf, to the minimum and address- 
ing the render informally in the sec- 
ond person, should appeal to the 
grass-roots, Woman's Institute, vil- 
lage show wine-making level. The 
recipes, for small quantities, are.brief 
and practical, and apart from the 
usual ingredients, instructions on 
making wine from dried and tinned 
fruits are given. In view of a wide- 
spread impression that wine can 
safely be made from almost anything 
growing, the list of poison plants is 
useful; among other things, horse- 
chestnut and bluebell wine should be 
avoided. 


World Affairs 

Rwevemamu. Anthony H. (Editor). 

A atton-Bitildinq in Tanzania . 

I09pp. Nairobi: East African 
•• Publishing House. E.A.sh. 10.50, ; 
Originally a scries of lectures, the 
c9ntributions to this volume include 
dtscussjons of Tanzania’s educational 
problems, the financing of economic 
development, trade and aid and 
foreign policy. The authors, all mem- 
bers of the staff of University Col- 
lege, Dar es Salaam, are well quali- 
fied to analyse and assess. Tanzania’s 
polities, and the result is an authori- 
tative .and valuable background 
study ^ It would have benefited from 
an index; and it would have been 
useful to have more than a passing 
referent to the Arusha Declaration 
as the key document in. Tanzania’s 
Ideological development. The think- 
ing behind the Arusha. Declaration 
, ts closely reflect^, however, and the 
picture which emerges’ is accurate, 
and I sympathetically appreciated. ; 

iv 1 ?.* translator p£ George DubvV 
Medieval ■ AurtcuUmf: ■ . o/i/it ^ . 
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Muuriee Hurt vniore. IST'H'iny. .u-itu. 
aullior. dyniisi. bum IIliIvii IUvlIi 
any informatinii m pictuu's 

J limes kiitvililuv l vis 
117 l-lmry Sliuui. I •union. S.W.t 
.4. fi. Henson, soil nl Art’ll bishop lien 
son: title ami wlieienhoiils ol lus tile 
of his mot !>«.*■ mu 1' I- lit- 1 ison's 
Mother. 

Hi'll s Ask with 
K llgerton Terrace. I omioii. S.W. *. 

Hrilish Ifnllnn Council hn 1‘can- tout 
i'lienihhip (t‘)J5.Uii: tiles; 01 llie 
papers of its Honoiaiy Uireulor. I-. 
Viclor Fisher: toi a stiuK nl' lirindi 
opinion concern mg die Haiti- 
Abyssiniun war. 1 

Daniel \Y'.ili'\. 

London School ol l-'cononiics amt 
Politicul Science. Ilougliitm sued. 
London. W.C',2, 

Peres V. Co (hue : any mtormaiion. loi 
a biography. 

A ll. t ailing 

104 Slrawbcit) Vale. I uicLenli.im. 
Middlesex. 

Artur Dintei. IX7(«-I , MX .mi miIoiiiu- 
(ion, fin a biographical sk’elcll. 

Donald K. t i.tuey 

Depailmenl of Histon. temple Uni 
versify, Philadelphia. Peiliisitv.iHi.i 
19122, U.S.A. 

T. .V. Clint : mi) lelleis. nieinm.ihili.i. m 
anecdolcs, foi a hingiupli) 

T . S Matllwus. 

Cavendish Hall, i’aveiulisli. SiUlolk 

Sir John ihnei. I(i-l , i-17i4. physician 
uiul iiullioi ol I iclilichl Vaittih 
details, letters and ally tilliei mloi- 
nialion, ineliiding wheieahonis tK :t 
pml rail known to exisi m ISlki. |',n * 

mtigRiphy. 

D. t>. (iihhs 

Ui l.omlnti Kn.ul, I lehlieM. Sl.ilhiul. 
shire 


Sir i iedeiii k Lei s | 11(ll , [ 

a bouts of hk J., > 

5* 11 *" Hrs exSf 

Academy's Winiirfi 1 

21 St. Paul* Sejua 
Maud MaiSi 

«* 

n ' l i "id ilrncuufm 

■ I nstniliii : any papji . 
inaiuin relating lo ihtL, 
huul in Australia 

I >eparimcru c»r Hnto“ 
versily.Clayion.Vlci 

. J /*'. i (.»-/• IJfl 

spondefiee with Hn * 
and other literary 
(tiriiin 1'iiglund unatifi' 

Old Purge. New Siren. V 
kuk. 1 nneashite. 

Pon f Hohesmi and other u 
volved in fllm-makiBi • 
any information nnd » 

nisL'enees. 

.s Dir, -‘ 

Depart men t of Hiite 
University, Np#y«t i 
LI.S.A 

I ‘pit m Sincluh : any «(.; 
material, for a bicg^ 
h 

2100 Maxwell Law,} 
Indiana 47401. U.S.A 
.4 le.vundcr Smith, 1 83041, t 
ami one-lime headmufa 
nock i Ayr I Acatony: k 
nl ion about any dcwet4 
editions of books by mj 
W.K 

w> Hard well Rond. Of; 

Sopli in. the Jth LjJ)J 
I Xf»7 . w hereabouts of ks! 
•Kltei niuUM'iid, for a fa 
1.1 

420 West I t«)ih Slfrrt 
N.Y. IUU27. U.U 

John llnnnitoi Spelt. IRH 
explorer, discovery of li 
whe realm u Is of any lets! 
and ui»v infnrmaiien ou; 
Indian Anns itcthibr. t 
giapliieal Miiily. 

JjrrwvA 

Box 31X1. Sta II. Van 
xilv. Nashville. 1«- 
1 1 S.A 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 



Assistant 

Archivist 


required for the Greater London Record Office. 
Qualifications : Applicants must be honours gradu- 
flles, preferably in history who hold a diploma in 
archive administration. 

Salary scale: C1.207-C2.8B0 (Professional A and 
m commencing grade and salary according to 
age, qualifications and experience. Progression 
beyond El, 827 (maximum of Prof. A) will be sub- 
ject to assessment of ability and potential. 

Further details end application forms, returnable 
by 24 August, 1970, Irom Director-General, 

/ F1/478/A ). County Hall, London, S.E.1. 
m ly j GREATER LONDON COUNCIL 
[M ■Ad Director-General's 

ll A Department a 


THE TiMiiS 

LiTERARY 

SUPPLEMEiNT 


Cement and Concrete Association 


CATALOGUER 

required for the Association's I ihraiy ,i| 52 (irosU'iior 
Gjrdem, London, S.W. I . 

Candidates ‘should be qualilicd librarians, preferably with 
«perience in the use of ihc U DC classification. A know- 
ledge of building and civil engineering would be an 
advantage. 

INFORMATION OFFICER 

required Tor the Association’s Library at Wcxlutm 
Spring*, Slough, Bucks. 

Candidates should he Associates or Members of the 
institute of Information Scientists, ami n knowledge of 
building and civil engineering would be an advantage. 
Applications for these positions should he sent in writing 
to the Chief Librarian, C’emcni and ('oncrelc Association, 
JiOrosvcnor Gardens, London, S.W. I. 


l„ A small publishing house wishes to uppoiut a 

I Director of 


Publishing 


Australia AI2 *U 

Au'iria IM} Si-li. 

Balgiuni 7i, 0 , r . 

Luniiuu ...... 5c 1 4.2(1 (S Mail) 

- . Sl-17.50 l -\ f reiglill 

Denmark MIN ki 

gKPf , ll‘‘fc.wi 

E* n, “ n J 5S WI l.'nik. 


ANNUAL. SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Malaysia 

Netherlands • 

New Zealand * 

Norway 

f'iirtngal 

South Africa 

Spain 

•-iiiit. Sudan 

£ ran ‘* fr. Sweden 

Germuny <2 D.M .Switzerland 

Giianu ( edis 14.50 1 nrkey 

Great HnUiui llnlandt iA l In. »d. U.S.A 

i Overseas) LS u,. j, t j (By Air I'rfljW 

? jr f. ccc 420 Dr. Zambia .1 ■** 

{ ndUl 104 Rjk The rates quoted abort 

lOKORKtf only in cases whew J” 

Ireland £5 17,. pj permission, ir 

been granted, 

SIS- DENMARK 

» 1. Yen lUc Times StA**#* 

Ksh. 100.01) c/o Dansk Bladdi^ 

OVERSEAS son, K. 

tor oK: Jt *' s^r n Y :iL ! N» ; 

FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN 

cur 

CANADA hmWSAOENT^OTf 

JJie Times Canadian Service MANAGER; THj^rj 
SSSf- 4 '*°- K'nu City, PRINTING HOUSE 

° nla,1 °- U)Nl>ON, L.C,4. • 

f* TiMwc c , n !S-V ? J’ eir * 5 Subscription (J2 iR5U«»l*® J"*' 
I T{ MES utlkary SUPPLEMENT on 

| NASfR . ; 

I address. ...i . . 



- 

COUNTRY . ..... , U-rfMt'ri 

I : 

| CJ jEnctow. , ; 

^il^^^j^udmean Invoice. ! • 


, ,l> .responsible to the Doai\l for designing aiul 
* Xcc,, hiiy p new cdilorial ami financial policy. 

■ ! ^. n il[ traclivc snfary cun be negotiaicd and a contract 
0 service arranged for a period of years. 

[ ; write in confidence giving on l line details of 
SuahficHltons and experience. An informal inter- 
li J* j. Wl fi 1x5 arranged at which free information can 
ft ti potential candidate. Write Box 

RE 1 iS. 1 727, The Times, i-.C'.4. 


w» 

I 


I 


P>0N BOROUGH OF 
Lv ®arni:t 

dta l L^ out ' ,, i Mbrawan 


(1.110 bw ihrtt iflCM* 
IPPHuilnn r ?P . OB 


CHARING CROSS 

iiosphal 

mluicav scimoi. 

lUnlveikliy <>r l.onJoDi 
AI'PI.IL'ATIONS nr« Inilltd Ir.VH 
ilKQllllcd . LIBKAKIAN.S, rit/cr^hl/ 
(iHdiuiei, lot ihc POJTJ of ASSIsTAN f 

I. IUKXRIAH. SUU17 DOCAMini lu tlU«U- 
Ui;a(lon« Mira cskiIcbcc Hiiun (ha tcaic 
IIJV la IJ.J.UI. T'.S.SU supv'flDniu- 

II. >11. Ibu mjln BNar> ond Jls »uh- 
(vnruhrt ivusidr j kettfee for Ihc kUU 
and itihlciilii of rhnrlrJi Cron lidsuRiil 
Mcdkal School and U10 Charing Crow 


I? oMatBahl# on 

T<w,n Usil. Hendon. 

i , ^mingjiam ' 

will JTJlJSS lh9 -UhtJilcs of 


rrrra 


Vld °*..4Q adt antalt 

iSr i !Sf "til be urrH. nfea 
Afioq' l « Llliari of ibf UDOto. 

*;'i£uV ,ho rw 4* S1.HS lu 

UiilaMSr il,|n < 

flnnuaj refeicnre 

^NlVERghV W 
Bradford 

..j , »im iSLSSPWf***; iji* 


SHROPSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 

•Npplicaiimis are invited for llic ft illiiwinB posts : 

(a) AREA LIBRARIAN 

Centra I Library 

(Mused 4 miles from Shrewsbury) 

4 branches and mobile lihraiv 
•: SaluryAP IV (£1, 77ft- 2,025) ' 

(b) INFORMATION ASSISTANT 

< minty rvferencc service nt HQ 
Salary lib arianx grade (no bar) 

■ Details and application forms from ; 

C ounty Lihrariau 
f olamn Hmisv 
7 Luiulou Road 
Sluewshiiry SY2 6NW 

iiLi'ii' • 1.1! a.' 1 rfii ii: - v a.-. .W‘ • iiiii '!, tv t* fx'yw; .r'-in.io ,i i:i,,|.,ii. ;.i.<irj|. ; i. ; IJi:i 


a 11 ' Klirte A* AK, AN. : 

^fciihja* ■; Mtnnuit. 


Uruup ol llfiWHnk. There iib. «ooo 
j)iOkrct*i of piawoiian «hen ihc hlcaicai 
SiTionl owl IfiHfdtDl rnove in their ,nt» 
,ind orratlf in urged prcreMt at I iilham 
in 107} f 1 

ApplicjiJOB*. glcing full «l*H* of t*|. 
vsiloo nnd cstitiHiun. Kucilter w«h the 
niinici uf IWO irfVKts. 'h-'uW N il*- 
■nliiL-d lu ihc SritlJll. I Imrlng Cjn* 
liu^p.ui Mcd:;il rhe Adel phi. 

Juhn .s*ijm .Miici, tt r'iS illll. n» 
(he Mlh Anglia. Jiffll 

CHELTENHAM PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

C'h iiiru'J l fhr.ii uni „ore _ IdaUjI in 
nppli fui 1 Ik l1»sr«M TNIR.VI. ll-NO- 
1NU L1IIIIAR1 AN W. Hi mu*. St.hW- 
nt ,-innurtil. 

-Slarilnz nlxti ai-.-.'dlng in iiu.iHUh- 
non* niueiNihiM. 

Cl.i.iUK dil« fur ipP’i.Jii-in* Is 22nd 
Augus:, |Orn, jnd fiiiilKr do mil- W he 
■ibuinrd 1r..rn the D-'ioush LWiMWo. 
Ceniul l.ibi.iiv, c-uieRbc Sued, r.hclien; 
lum, uiok of hi fIT 

A. A. CKARTftH:. Torn Ch»k._ i _ 

LONDON BOROUGH <IF 
ENFIELD 

, hlHJf'ATION tOMMiriEE 

rorvuiiiKnt folk go nl p-#C>w» 

. • Nunh London Mu.-kne, • 

\H1 IL'ATIOMt ire Ira I re J l(W H>« 
ip. 'Lining Cinn:— .' . 


DOCUMENT FILING 
AND RETRIEVAL 

The British stdol C or poi anon in- 
vites ^pplicailons lot h poiillon 
ns an a^sisiani m its Central 
Hbgisuv Call to. locaiod In London, 
S.W.1. 

Tho work is varied and iniaiostmg 
an.1 is anted on a central subject 
11 ling system providing scope lor 
initial Wo. A keen analytical 

approach lo mo osamlnallon ot 
documents is ol moro imporlenco 
than acfldonilo qualltlcallons or 
previous oxpeilenco II you ore 
intereslod In looming moro abmil 
tiling or retrieval or have already 
gained some experience in inis 
type of work, pinnae write and loll 
us alio ul ymirsoll. quoting Holor- 
enco TL8, In 
Ths Personnel Manager 
(Heed Office). 

BRITISH STEEL 
CORPORATION, 

33 Qrosvenor Ploce, 

London, 8.W.I. 


ASSISTANT 

URRAIUAN 

(Fenmlr ugvil 19-30) 

rcquircil by IBM United 
Kingdom Limited for their 
Manchester' office, for a post 
covering filing, uptliiling aiul 
dlxirihulion of technical 
literal urc. 

Applications we loomed Ironf 
camiidiiies with ut least 5 
good *■()" levels and pre- 
ferably some “ A " level 
qualification, who are keen 
to learn something of the 
ever expanding world or 
data processing. 

Please write with details of 
age, education and previous 
experience to Mr. V. J. 
Conic*. Manchester Systems 
Centre, 126 Wifebmiy Road, 
Sale, Cheshire, quoting ref. 
GA/TL/256. 


CITY OF CHEST ER 
publiL library 

Al'FLK'ATTON.S nrc invited from cn- 
■liuiliailir youna JltiMrlaw t or Ibe POST 
•■r SPNIOB ASSISTANT 10 worK llUlUlly 
in «he t’eniMl narer«nce Library- SaUrp 
Mibln AT- lilt. Homing arcommodi- 
(Iod <od BUitmnte' wufi irmovvi nperutt . 
a valla Ns In aulialik flrcuimuMrO. Mlitf- 
mum qivllDcullun : l-.A. Hart I ct.un- 
Inahun ur eunplcllon of u puki-gudualo 
rourtt; in Ubiuii.imhiP- 
f-l•rlhcr Milk "U |Euui«l. AppIKaliilfls. 
giving ihc namrt and ,nJJr<Mr. ol iwo 
■tlcrcn, BhouU rcurti ihc City Ltwatljn. 
PnWic Lini.irv. si. John Sneer. C’hciicr. 
CH| I Oil by jjdgdfc Auguil. IvTO 

BOROUGH OK EPSOM 
AND EWELL 

XkKHlK ASSIST ANT^tmBAJUAN 

APPl.lUATifftlh art milled ii"M Ch.il- ■ 
i«red UMu, 101 ilipj APPOiNTMBNI 
.if SLNIOR ASSISTANT. LI DK A RIAN ai 
the Xionr'^iih l.tbtaiv. ut n-gllCry W ■ 
iiccordBBv'f ™b A P. III/IV Tint tarulon 

*The , |SaO ■• >nr «, Ihrce in . * tronp 
twiyfriifil b> 9 I Jii'in-L ( li IRC- P^T'. 

mott of (he »*■ itnlnr 
( IbrctrlBJl I* »n Charge- ■■ • • , • 
t'uribir drwila mjf 1e “h. ".ltd ■. 
rbe Borough l-lbrnilM- 
KvkII. CP«wn. SurftV. ,» 
lion*, mcifldiflg rbe nanrn VT t »<J-rejerec*. ■ 
mihi be vent I* i.i'rlve noi Tarer. ih»n lilb 
Am|| . TW _ J— — ;r- 

london borough 

OF NEWHAM" ; ' : 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

Ths National Oaou mentation 

Centra for Sport, Physical 
Education and Recreation 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

Iniiiully fur .1 period ■>! 3 years 
■ lie ijiilik-g ■>( . tin- |»>« ik I II include 
rcspniiMhilily tor (he CenlroX 
Lihr.ify, nUMiawliijr nnd eJiroiiel 
wort:, general Informal (on and 
bihllogrnplncal tesu.rrch, literature 
tearclilng on,! llic provision of 
enrrcnl atvareims service* and of 
uurk lu coiuieellon uitli computer 
based systems oi InformaUun nnd 
■bln feirlcvnl. Applicants diould 
hnve a iiiuliitcadun In library ur 
mfurmniiun science, uu intcrevi in 
spurt and a rc.uling know l.-Jpc ol 
a mayor foreign langitage. Sjlnry 
range 1 1 ,40*1-0 .7)0 per annum, 
flintier pariuulurs and application 
form from the Ust.vhllrUmriil 
(MI leer, ul lire Unlvetxily, Helfnst 
nil INN. Northern lielitud. to 
uhnni contpleicj toriua must be 
returned by 2 m)i Angnyi, 1 a »7(P. 


BOROUGH OF WATFORD 

Public Libraries 
(Amnndod AdvoMlaomcnl) 

Applications .iro Hivltorl frani 
suitably quail II oil Llbrnrlana lor 
tho pout Ol 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

at Ihe North Walfor<l Branch Lib- 
roiy. 

Salary Scale A.P- 2/3 (Cl, 272- 
C1.776). 

Tho diihoo ol the poal ora ihoae 
of second in ch-vgo of a busy 
branch Ubiety end mobile lihrniy. 1 
Furthor doioliB are avallablo on 
roquoai. 

Appllofltlona (no apaalnl form re- 
qulrodj should 00 Bent wllhln d 
loftnlghl of (hit advarll9omoni to 


qulrod) should t)0 Bent within a 
loftnlghl of thla advarll9omotit to 
A. W. Ball. B.A.. F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian. Central Library, Hemp- 
stead Road, Wattord. WD1 SfcU. 


month* < 
1971, In En 
views In 
Uu Cl 774 


Commcoclng 


England thfrraTiar. Inter* 
In LonJon. Sppiwuber. 
724, Tho TIniw, E.C.4.. 


BOROUGH OF ELLESMERE 
PORT. »' 1 

ANOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT 
IIORAKIAN 

. APPMCAT/ONS art iov|ud for [bit 
POST from ne riant »|rb iiiliible quallfi- , 
cillans Hid c*p»r(eBc< ID Fubllc LlbrafjBB- 

. '■'Siltry Bonle . .Libra rltn'i Scale ei.JJ8.10 


.. nodal Ion will ba coMlflsrrd. In tonro- 

priBU iDicy. - ■ ■ 

AppIleatMoi togtihel «hh lbs noraei 
jna addrenei ut rnn> icftrKi should reach 
tho Borough Mbiailio. Ccniiul Library. 
-e'4vio Wot. Dlleimerc Port. Cheitior. L6) 
OHO. 1 by I7ib. Augofl, 1970 Cflm.jp 
1 in 1 noMOn ■ 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

APPLICATIONS art hulled for I 


APPLICATIONS in 
• following POSfrf 
111 VISIONAL ■ UBttAi 
■ MAR WO 


hulied for iM 
IAN 1- URL AT 


Jlabny-j OriOe.A P.S U.025 '10 

» i|6lin«a ilom f'Ctewpa MKraHia. '' 

i« farrttt n. ear jlfow.iove. Uluuib- 
injr a:iuwtdeu eayabfc If appripriaic. ' 

■ ASSISTANT L IDU ARI .Xaf— 

• v • Mv>R {-CAM BE DIVISION ' • 

' Salary : f-ihrarlBBs' Se»le. . £i .03* to 
. tt.Sl* 

guglilkailuna 1 Pan I t iomlnnikjf) 

. furiiu ' pauiii eanun-iqtaraH with - 
’ 'qqalincailunt and npericnqu-*- . 

‘ AppuhiuntniB -aDNiaeaiiahrft- and Sub- . 
>> wc| 10 leeiilltratd or lliMUi >• - .'.•>■ 

■ • Arpll.ilKHia ((Umlbg lko raftrfpi) (0 
CouQty L'bntlBB, M3, CArporailon Street. 

■ ptftion. PHI SRlf iulcnrafr povi'gi Tor 
' ctmUflotr* <v.«h 10 b- .antidertd. rty i- - 


' WWillOq 

**.*& \wwi- 
ff Vwtiqhire;. 


rnnrtin. p.ut S90 L'ifld r ’Q wellhfl"* 

•Jt Asst KANT LIBKaRIaN Mr -jeg 

Frut iiBrjii J filial.. APPI.CJHH tbOdJd 

ham h*a g^'Ulc Duttl S dr rollifrt Mtwdrv 
iHRirn*.'. pMeiabw »■(« 

S rni> : 1 jbr»t innv' « .TiAr.nu. lu 

■ fl.S’iS p«r annum, pi#*-** I^Bdan 

; il-.tJt: 


f | f or0 °^ iSKfrtJLr 


BOROUGH OF PORT TALBOT 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

are iiivilcl I roll 1 vuil.il»l;. «|ii.iliiu,1 „|i.| , .]., n,n.. t | 

I ihr.iiMiu l< >r Ihc J'i,»r ..| K’lucnrc I iEtrari.ui. < -nir.il IiIii.kv 
iv-jllj tnii' jv.iM.Inll. 1 lie ji.,-,! nlftn rj loi ,.|il i.iiii e ir. liirrl.linp 
u|> Mie irUlciie-j <-i rvlec in .in iiKliiMri.il r.iv.ii t.,r U» lilirjri.lu vviih 
vxpv-MstbK in TcUreiice Appliesmt-, -ti'.iilil t« 1 b.iiteu-J 

I 'hr. in. in J J. 1 1 hi 1 ncln cCr- icleelun ol pci I.«Ik - d- ..rut ., 1 ,-iriiec 

|w»oks. 

Salary A.P. HI— £1 ,515 to £1,776. 

■' j |l 'C J'*>' “v'ik iv in ■ipeiilion Some S.iiml.o- nil. |hc m-vl 
Vr i tile N'. ilion.il Sdiiniy iij t niijilniii- .< j Vd'icp 

■illecEin^ I oe:il A nl lt.tr i lies, uul n Miiifiiclur.' iiiidie.il to.iiii>ii.i(i-iu. 

Mic. cv.i ul i|ipli t .iiii, ni.,i Uji k i|v mi.. 1 1 lo I 1 1 . .1 i-.ii,... V. i.iniinii.lii- 

uiiii. 

I ormv 1. 1 qipli e.iii. m ui iy be ■ ihii.iiae.l ii.mi tin f«..,n i krk'r 
l.’ep.u linen'. Miinivip.il llvutet! IX.il 'l..1h,.r m.| .h.ml.l be 

Lviimictl i.. llic undei ov'i icl inn in.,,, i-.j,, Mm 

Xuuusr. I'jJii. 

W liMKY.f CdUFlM Fits. Tivvii •. te-i k 

MnnicijMl l{uiMi,i H ji t POUI | Al 111)1. 

JTili July. I S7«>. 


Clerical Assistant to the 
Librarian in a City Company 

An oppiM'Uinity for employ incut nnd miming m Ubiary 
and Inl'orotulion work, is offered tn a vmitw womnn ol 
“O" level stamlard of educniian. 

Previous experience in t-liis work would be nn ;ulv.inia£e 
but is not essential. 

ComiDcncing salary would probably he in the region of 
£15 5s. Od. per week at the uuc 2(1. Hours of work 10.00 a. in. 
to 5.30 |>.m. Monday In Friday. Virtually f*x-e ItiiichL-s in 
Staff Heilnurant. Discrciionary Bonus paid i«k*c a \cai\ 
Non-Contribuiory Pension Scheme. 

Write giving detnils or age. experience, cduc.iiion and 
present salary to:--' 

Tlie Personnel Of fleer (Recruit muni and Training), 
Con so lid a led Gold Fields Ltd.. 49 Mnorgute, L unit on, K.C.2. 


DIRECTOR 

. European office 

ABC-CLfO. Inc. (Amcricqji 
Bibligjrraphlval (Jcnter-Olo Press) 
plan* to upon European sales nnd 
flater) cdilorial office. Flrul per.wii 
to be selected frhK auiuma) riwuld 
be quallticd lo bead Ihfi oitteo. 
Required : dynamic young pcisnn, 
raimmura of five yearg esporluotw 
ps librarian or in library ralos. 
Dcereo In hljiory or jpoltlleDl • 
science preferred. Minimum 
starting salary JJ.OOO. plos foture 
opporiunjiy for profit pnrficlpa- 
(Ion. Appotntmcait nl publisher s 
office la California for otic lo eight 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
COLLEGE Of EDUCATION . 

Wesllwurw Read. EdabaviM. 
Birmingham. 15. 

Prlnclpnl, Miss M. M Rian, 

8. Sc.. M.Ed. 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

hnpliegdenB oto hivKgd doni 
Charlorod Llbrorlana tor tills poal. 
Tho AflBlolanl l.lbrarlun fa rertpan- 
afbto to Ihe Tutor Librarian for Ihs 
dny-lo-duy adminratrallon or tho 
Library of this large mteod (Tot- 
logo ol over 1,000 aludenis. oliua- 
lOd In pfOBSpnl auiroundinga 
in EdgbpBlon. 

Application farms obtainable from 
(ho Secretary at. Ihs above 
adress. The salary soalo Is AP3 
(El .515 to £1 .770 per nnnum), 

<v aflSB) 


sutton-jn-ashfield 
urban district council 
Appointment of 
Librarian 

Applfcnlioiu arp Invlicd from 
Chartered Librarians for the posi- 
tion of Libruridn ol o salary vndiln 
ihu Senior Officers Grade {Barred) 
(£2, 1 0ft -£2.556 per nnmuu) of the 
National Solar)' Scales In Local 
Govern nrcnl. 

Full de lulls available from the 
undersigned, to wlwin opirlic.i- 
ilom should bo sent not later then 
tire 3 lit A ugust, 1970. 

WALTER LAUGHTON. . 

Clerk of I bo Council. 

Barolnys Bank Chambera. Low 
Street, Suliun -In- Ash field, Nous. 
NO 17 IDX. 


LONDON BOROUGH 

• of Brent 

Libraries Oapartmanl 

An ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

to required tq Ihe Btent Library 
Sorvlca. 

Applicnnli diouM lull' coiuuleicd 
■lie Cumin a( Inns , uf (ho Library 
Aovuciqliun ur nmdc mbitorliial 
prtgKeM . u>oard» * completion. 
Salary A.P. 1-2 (£1 JU8-G.5I5) 
plus Lnaduu XVciglnloa of 190 per 
.annum. Commanclug point duler- 
mined by quallfieatlum. AnnllCa- 
lions (no forms), together wlin ihe . 
names and . - uddrtwt nl . Ivyh 
referte* t<j reach tire Hnrongh 
Lityarfan. 

C'enlrnl Lifarorr, 

. Jllgb Rood, 
xvillosiftis Green', 

- London, NAV.IC, 

hy 1 5th- August, 1970. • 


LIBRARIAN REQUIRED; 

If pomble' for Xbpleaibjr. ,|U0 . id u,k« 
tcb ^ 




TflOBBido Educolion Commlllee 

TE68SIDE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION r 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Candidates should ho Chnilorod 
Librarians and ml inlarpsi In lo.i- 
chof sduoalton would be an easel. 
The Asalslanl Librarian will be 
raapanstbte toi tt« dviy-lo-day 
orgoniaalton and running ol tho 
Llbrnry under «hn (llrocrion of Ihe 
Tutor Librnrlan. 

Salary Benin; El.oiB-CI.77S par 
annum- Starling enfnry nccordino 
to eon. iiunllfteailnjis and ox- 
Dorioncn Minimum apiary for 
Cnarlerm hbrnfians £1.413. 
Appllonllon forms are avalrabte 
from (he Principal of ilia College, 
Borough Ron if, M Id dlnsb rough, 
Teasafdo and should be relumed 
by 91«t August 1B7D, 


ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF MEDICINE, 

1 Wlmpole Street, 
London, W1M 8AE, 
invites appllcallons from 

GRADUATES 

CHARTERED LIBRARIANS.' 

wilh apocial inleresi In cata- 
loguing, lor post of Resistant 
librarian, on scale £1,200 x 
£75 — (1,500. Application 

naming two referees, lo 
Librarian. • 


CHARTERED 

LIBRARIAN 

for .y-' 

Special Library In . 
the City of London 

fries Waterhouse & Co., 
chartered accountants, need 
a chartered Librarian . ipr 
their fast-growing special lib- 
rary. (Our present chartered 
librarian is leaving to get ' 
married.) Salary not less 
than £1,700 a year. Five .day . 
week of . course, luncheon 
vouch eiB and normal of Hob s? 
houre. • ■ . . 

.Please write lo T. R. Walls, ! .- . 
Technical partner. 3 Fretj* 
erfek's 1 Piece, ' Old Jewry, 
London. E.C.2 . . '. ■ ; 
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